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ANECDOTE  of  CROMWELL. 

"t,  71  THEN  the  affairs  of  Charles  I.  were  iii 
^  ^  their  wane  in  all  the  Southern  countieSi 
the  Marquis  of  Newcaftlc*s  prudence  gave  them 
(bme  credit  in  the  North.  His  refidence  was  at 
York,  where  he  ehgaged  two  gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  a6l  under  him  as  Lieutenants.  Sir 
Richard  Graham  was  ohe;  whofe  commiflion  un- 
der the  Marquis  is  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 
As  Sir  Richard  was  both  an  active  man,  and 
much  attached  to  the  Royal  caufe^  he  entered  into 
it  with  all  that  vigour,  which  ability,  infpired  by 
inclination  could  exert;  and  did  the  King  more 
effeftual  fervice  than  perhaps  any  private  gentle- 
man in  thofe  parts. 
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On  that  fatal  day  when  the  precipitancy  of 
Prince  Rupert,  in  oppoGtion  to  the  fage  advice 
of  the  Marquis,  led  the  King's  forces  out  of  York 
againft  Cromwell,  who  waited  for  them  on  Marf- 
den-Moor,  Sir  Richard  Graham  had  a  principal 
command;  and  no  m^n  did  more  than  he,  to  end 
an  aftion  with  fuccefs,  which  had  been  undertaken 
with  temerity. 

When  the  day  was  irretrievably  loft,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  for  every  man  to  feek  the  beft 
means  of  fecurity  that  offered.  Sir  Richard  fled, 
with  twenty-fix  bleeding  wounds  upon  him,  to  his 
ownhoufe,  at  Norton-Conyers,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  field.  Here  he  arrived  in  the  evening; 
and  being  fpent  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fatigue,  he 
was  carried  into  his  chamber,  where  taking  a  laft 
farewell  of  his  difconfolate  lady,  he  expired. 

Cromwell,  who  had  ever  expreffed  a  peculiar  in- 
veteracy againft  this  gendeman,  and  thought  a 
viftory  only  half  obtained  if  he  cfcaped,  purfued 
him  in  perfon  with  a  troop  of  horfe. 

When  he  arrived  at  Norton,  his  gallant  enemy 
was  dead;  having  fcarce  lived  an  hour  after  he 
was  carried  into  his  chamber;  and  Cromwell  found 
his  wretched  lady  weeping  over  the  mangled  corpfe 
of  her  huiband,  yet  fcarce  cold. 

Such 
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Sach  a  fight,  one  would  have  imagined,  might 
have  given  him — not  indeed  an  emotion  of  pity, 
— but  at  leaft  a  fatiety  of  revenge;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  ftill  felt  the  vengeance  of  his  foul  unfa- 
tisfied;  and  turning  round  to  his  troopers,  who 
had  ftalked  after  him  into  the  facred  receffes  of 
forrow,  he  gave  the  fign  of  havoc ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  houfe  was  torn  to  pieces;  not 
even  the  bed  was  fpared  on  which  the  mangled 
body  was  extended,  and  every  thing  was  deftroyed 
which  the  hand  of  rapine  could  not  carry  off. 


ANECDOTE  of  the  late  Unfortunate 
QUEEN  MATILDA. 

TOURING  her  confinement  in  the  Palace  of 
^^  Cronborg,  fhc  inhabited  the  governor's  a- 
partment,  and  had  permiffion  to  walk  upon  the 
fide  batteries,  or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower. 
She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her; 
and  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  party 
which  had  occafioned  her  arreft,  meditated  ftill 
more  violent  meafures.  When  the  Englifh  minif- 
ter  at  Copenhagen,  brought  an  order  for  her  en- 
largement, which  he  had  obtained  by  his  fpirited 
conduQ;,  Ihe  was  fo  furprizcd  with  the  unexpeQed 
intelligence,  that  fhe  inftantly  burft  into  a  flood 
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of  tears;  embraced  him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and 
called  him  her  deliverer.     After  a  (hort  confer- 
ence,   the  minifter  propofed,  that  her  Majefty 
ihould  immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  fhip, 
that  was  waiting  to  carry  her  from  a  kingdom,  in 
which  fhe  had  experienced  fuch  a  train  of  misfor- 
tunes.    But,  however  anxious  fhe  was  to  depart, 
one  circumftance  che!cked  the  excefs  of  her  joy. 
A  few  months  before  her  imprifonment  fhe  had 
been  delivered  of  a  princefs,  whom  fhe  fuckled 
herfelf.     The  rearing  of  tRis  child  had  been  her 
only  comfort;  and  fhe  had  conceived  a  more  than 
parental  attachment  to  it,  from  its  having  been 
the  conflant  companion  of  her  mifery.     The  ip- 
fant  was  at  that  period  afflifted  with  the  meafles; 
and,  having  nurfed  it  with  unceafing  folicitude, 
fhe  was  defirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and 
care.     AU  thefe  circun^flanccs  had  fo  endeared 
the  phild  to  her, — rendered  more  fufceptible  of 
tendemefs  in  a  prifon  than  a  court,  that  when  an 
order  for  detaining  the  yqung  Princefs  was  inti-, 
mated  to  her,  fhe  teflified  the  flrongefl  emotions 
of  grief,  and  could  not,  for  fome  time,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  bid  a  final  adieu.     At  length,  after 
beflowing  repeated  carpflfes  upon  this  darling  ob- 
jeQ;  of  her  afFeQions,  fhe  retired  to  the  vefTel  in 
an  agony  of  defpair.     She  remained  upon  deck, 
rr-her  eyes  imipoYeably  di^efted  towards  (he  pa- 
lace 
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lace  of  Cronborga  vfaich  contained  her  cbik!  this 
had  been  fi>  long  her  only  conrfbrt,  ondl  darkneCs 
iDtercepced  the  rieir.  The  veflel  having  made  but 
little  way  during  night,  at  day  brcaky  flie  obffnred 
vidi  fond  latisEifiion  diat  the  palace  vas  ftiU  %-xG- 
ble;  and  coald  not  be  perfuaded  to  enter  the  ca* 
bin  as  long  as  Ihe  could  difcovcr  the  faintcft 
glimpfe  of  the  battlements. 


VERSES, 

Suppofcito  he  wriUtm  ky  AUx^mJtr  Sdiirk^  *  during  lis 
Jolitary  Abode  in  ike  IfLaMi  of  Juan  Fcmamdes. 

T  Am  Monarch  of  all  I  furvey, 
-*•      My  right  there  is  none  to  difpute; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  fea, 
I  am  Lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude !  where  arc  the  charms 
That  Sages  have  feen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midft  of  alarms^ 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  Humanity's  reach, 

I  muft  fini(h  my  journey  alone^ 

Never 

*  Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  Native  of  Scotland,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Seaman.  Having  been  left  alone  upon  the  dcfolatc 
Ifland  Juan  Fernandes,  between  four  and  five  years  ;  at  lift  he 
was  happily  releafed  by  an  Englifh  Ship  that  happened  19 
f'Mich  there. 
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Never  hear  the  fweet  mufic  of  fpeech ; 
I  ftart  at  the  found  of  my  own ! 

The  beafts  that  roam  over  the  plain. 

My  form  with  indifference  fee; 
They're  fo  unacquainted  with  Man, 

Their  tamenefs  is  Ihocking  to  me. 

Society,  Friendfliip,  and  Love, 

Divinely  beftow'd  upon  Man! 
Oh!  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  foon  would  I  tafte  you  again ! 

My  forrows  I  then  might  affuage, 
In  the  ways  of  Religion  and  Truth; 

Might  learn  from  the  wifdom  of  Age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  fallies  of  Youth, 

Religion !  what  treafure  untold, 

Prefides  in  that. heavenly  word? 
More  precious  than  filver.and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  found. of  the  church-going  bell, 
Thefe  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard; 

Ne'er  figh'd  at  the  found  of  a  knell, 
Or  fmil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Ye  Winds,  that  have  made  me  your  fport, 
Convey  to  this  defolare  {hore^j 

Some 
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Some  cordial,  endearing  report, 
Of  a  land  I  can  vifit  no  more. 

My  Friends  do  they  now  and  then  fend 
A  wifti  or  a  thought  after  me? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  Friend, 

Though  a  Friend  I  am  never  to  fee. 

How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compared  with  the  fpeed  of  its  flight; 
The  Temped  itfelf  lags  behind. 

And  the  fwift- winged  arrow  of  Light. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 
In  a  moment  I  feem  to  be  there; 

But  alas!  Recolleflion,  at  hand. 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  Defpair. 

But  the  fea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  neft. 
The  beaft  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 

Even  here  is  a  feafon  of  reft, 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There's  Mercy  in  every  place^ 

And  Mercy,  encouraging  Thought ! 

Gives  even  Affliftion  a  grace. 
And  reconciles  Man  to  his  lot. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  the  late  KING. 

ABOUT  forty  years  ago,  a  very  worthy  mail 
went  to  St.  James's-Palace,  whofe  apart- 
ment was  two  pair  of  flairs  high.  He  drank  tea 
there,  took  his  leave,  and  ftepping  back  unad- 
vifedly>  (on  his  friend's  Ihutting  the  door  after 
bim)  he  half  flipped,  and  half  tumbled,  down  a 
whole  flight  of  fleps,  and,  with  his  head,  burfl 
open  a  clofet-door.  The  unlucky  vifitor  was 
coippletely  flunned  with  the  fall;  and,  on  his  re-» 
covcry^  found  himfelf  fitting  on  the  floor  of  a 
fmall  room,  and  mofl  kindly  attended  by  a  neat 
little  old  gentleman,  who  was  carefully  wafhing 
his  head  with  a  towel,  and  fitting  with  great  ejt- 
aftnefs,  pieees  of  flicking  plaifter  to  the  variegated 
cuts,  which  the  accident  had  conferred  on  the 
abrupt  vifitor's  unwigged  pate.  For  fome  time  his 
furprize  kept  him  filent;  but  finding  that  the  kind 
phyfician  had  completed  his  tafk,  and  had  even 
picked  up  his  wig  and  replaced  it  on  hUs  head,  he 
rofe  from  the  floor,  and  limping  towards  his  be- 
ncfaflor,  was  going  to  utter  a  profulion  of  thanks 
for  the  fuccour  he  had  received.  Thefe  were, 
however,  inftantly  checked  by  an  intelligent  frown, 
and  by  a  fignificant  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the 
door  of  the  clofet.  The  patient  underflood  the 
hint,  and  retired,  wondering  how  fo  much  hu- 
manity. 
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ftidnity,  ind  fo  much  unfociablenefs,  could  dwell 
in  the  fame  breaft.  Mis  wonder  ceafed,  when  he 
found,  on  defcribing  to  a  friend  the  fituation  of 
the  clofetj  that  he  bad  owed  the  kind  affiftance 
he  had  received^  to  the  fijrft  man  in  the  kingdom^ 


ANECDOTE 
Of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

BY  the  end  of  the  year  1754,  Dr.  Johnfon  had 
compleated  the  copy  of  his  Diftionary,  not 
more  to  his  own  eafe  and  fatisfaftion^  than  to  the 
joy  of  Miliar,  the  Bookfeller,  the  principal  Pro- 
prietor of  the  work,  and  the  guardian  or  treafurer 
of  the  fund,  out  of  which  the  payments  were  front 
time  to  time  iflued.  To  fay  the  truth,  his  joy  on 
the  occafion  was  fo  great,  that  ht  could  not  refrain 
from  expreffing  it  fomewhat  intdmporatdy,  as  ap- 
pears fronl  the  following  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  laft  flieet  of  the  manufcript. 

"  Andrew  Millar  fends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnfon,  with  the  money,  for  the  laft 
Iheet  of  copy  of  the  Didionary,  and  thanks  God 
be  hai  done  with  him*'? 

To  which  Johnfon  returned  this  good-humoured 
and  brief  anfwer: 

C  ^^  Samuel 
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"  Samuel  Johnfon  returns  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find,  as 
he  does  by  his  note,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the 
grace  to  thank  God  for  any  thing." 


ANECDOTE  ot  HENRY  IV. 

A  FTER  the  battle  of  Ivty,  tienry  being  very 
^  ^  much  in  want  of  money,  aCkcd  one  of  his 
moft  trufty  Courtiers  where  he  could  procure 
fomc. — The  Courtier  replied,  that  he  knew  a  very 
rich  merchant  s  wife,  a  zealous  royalift,  who  very 
probably  might  lend  him  fome.  The  Monarch 
advifed  his  Confidant  to  pay  a  vifit  immediately 
to  the  lady;  and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  dif- 
guife.  At  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  they  both 
fet  out  from  Mante,  where  the  camp  was,  for 
Meulan,  where  Madame  le  Clerc,  the  lady  in 
queftion,  refided.  They  were  moft  hofpitably  re- 
ceived, and  after  the  ufual  congratulations  on  the 
fuccefs  of  the  King's  army,  the  Courtier  affefting 
an  air  of  deep  forrow,-^ — ^*  Alas !  Madam,  to  what 
purpofe  are  all  our  viSories !  We  are  in  the  great- 
eft  diftrefs  imaginable:  His  Majefty  has  no  money 
to  pay  his  troops ;  they  threaten  to  revolt,  and 
join  the  leaguers;  Mayenne  will  triumph  at  laft.'* 
*  Is  it  poflible!'  (exclai«ipd  Madame  le  ClercJ 

« but 
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«  but  let  not  that  afflift  our  gracious  Sovereign,  he 
will  (till  find  new  refources;  he  fights  for  too  no^ 
blc  and  glorious  a  caufe  to  be  abandoned;  many 
other  perfons  will  follow  ray  example !'  On  fay- 
ing this,  fhe  quitted  the  room,  and  returned  with 
many  bags  full  of  gold,  which  Ihe  laid  at  his  feet. 
«  This  is  all  I  can  do  for  the  prefent  (adding  flic 
gracefully)  go  and  relieve  the  Prince  of  his  anxie^ 
ty;  wifh  him  from  me  all  the  fuccefs  and  happi* 
nefs  he  deferves;  tell  him  to  be  confident  that  he 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts,  and  that  my 
life  and  fortune  are,  and  ever  will  be,  at  his  dif- 
pofal.* 

Henry  could  not  conceal  himfelf  any  longer, 
"  Generous  woman,  (cried  he)  my  friend  has  no 
occafion  to  go  far  to  tell  his  Majefty  the  excel- 
lency of  your  heart;— here  he  ftands  before  you, 
and  is  a  witnefs  to  your  efFufions  of  fenfibility. 
Be  afllired  that  the  favour  will  be  indelibly  en- 
craved  on  Henry's  heart  !'* 

Madame  le  Clcrc  fell  at  the.  Monarch's  feet, 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  word;^  ^be  Confidant 
wept,  and  Henry  joined  in  the  fvj^eet  emotions. 
But  the  time  was  too  precious  to  devote  it  folely 
to  friendftiip  and  gratitude:  for  want  of  money 
the  troops  were  ready  to  revolt  every  moment. — . 
Jienry  and  his  friend  took  leave  of  the  lady,  and 
C  2  went 
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went  to  the  army,  who,  bearing  they  were  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  began  to  cry,  Vive  Ic  Roi  !  (long 
live  thie  King!) 

From  that  time  fuccefs  attended  every  one  of 
that  Monarch's  enterprizes;  and  after  having  fub- 
dued  his  enemies,  and  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  capital,  he  fent  for  Madame  le  Clerc  one  day, 
when  the  Court  was  very  brilliant  and  full : — In 
prefenting  her  to  th^  Nobility,  '*  You  fee  this 
lady,  (fays  he}  a  true  friend  of  mine.  To  her  I 
owe  all  the  fucccffes  of  my  laft  campaigns.  It 
was  (he  who  lent  me  conliderablc  fums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
troops  threatened  to  abandon  me.  She  (hall  be 
l^imburfed  with  more  than  lawful  intereft;  and 
letters  patent  of  nobility  Ihall  forthwith  be  ifiued 
in  her  favour."  *«  Ah !  Sire,  (interrupted  Madame 
le  Clerc)  do  you  reckon  as  nothing  the  infinite 
pleafure  I  then  felt,  and  have  felt  ever  fince,  for 
having  contributed  to  the  happinefs  and  fuccefs  o^ 
my  Soveireign?  ThcU  is  the  only  Inter ejl  that  be- 
longs to  me,  and  the  only  reward  my  ambition 
aims  at.**  The  lady  accepted  the  title,  but  re- 
fufcd  the  offered  intereft.  The  family  of  Le 
Clerc,  who  have  (ince  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  civil  and  military  capacities,  ftill  exift.  This 
aft,  properly  drawn  and  engraved,  might  be  the 

companion 
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companion  of  the  celebrated  one  where  Sully  prcr 
fents  his  Maftcr  with  the  money  he  had  receive4 
by  the  fale  of  the  Royal  forefts. 


A   ROYAL   ANECDOTE. 

A  GREAT  female  Perfonage  hearing  that  Mr, 
R,  of  Gloucefter  was  at  Windfor,  on  a  vifi^ 
to  one  of  his  relations,  fent  for  him  to  the  Lodge, 
and  expreflfed  a  defire  to  know  by  what  accident 
a  thought,  which  promifed  fo  much  benefit  to  the 
lower  order  of  the  people,  as  the  inftitution  of 
Sunday  Schools,  was  fuggefted  to  his  mind ;  and 
what  efFe£ls  were  obfervahle  in  confequence,  on 
the  manners  of  the  poor.  In  a  converfation  which 
lafted  more  than  an  hour.  Her  Majefty  moft  gra- 
cioufly  faid,  that  fhe  envied  thofe  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  good,  by  thus  perfonally  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  focicty,  in  giving  inftruftion 
and  morality  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  common 
people;  a  pleafure  from  which,  by  her  fituation, 
flic  was  debarred-  What  a  glorious  fentiment  is 
this  for  a  Queen!  Were  this  known  among  the 
ladies  of  the  Britifh  nation,  it  would  ferve  to  ani- 
piate  them  with  zeal  to  follow  the  example  which 
the  Queen  is  defirous  to  fet  be^re  them  ! 

KINDNESI^ 
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KINDNESS  continued  will  often   tvork 
on  the  moft  OBSTINATE. 

A  BENEVOLENT  old  man,  called  Cleon^ 
who  had  an  only  Son,  with  whofe  education 
he  had  taken  the  greateft  pains,  faw  with  regret, 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  manhood,  the  more 
he  wandered  in  the  paths  of  error.  Carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  paffions,  he  liftcned  qnly 
to  the  infidious  voice  of  pleafure,  bli  id  to  his  ex- 
ctScSj  and  deaf  to  repentance^  every  day  was 
marked  by  vice  and  folly. 

Remonftrances,  threats,  promifes,  complaifance, 
s^nd  rigour,  in  Ihort,  all  that  love  and  wifdom 
could  invent,  had  no  eflFeft  upon  his  inflexible 
heart,  and  he  pertinacioufly  adhered  to  his  former 
courfes.  *'  Cruel  Gods!"  cried  the  old  man, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  reverend  cheeks, 
•*  Why  have  you  given  me  a  child  fo  abandoned? 
Take  back  your  fatal  prefent,  or  take  from  me 
the  affeftion  of  a  father;  his  fight  is  poifonto  me, 
and  deftroys  the  happiuefs  of  the  few  moments  I 
have  yet  to  live.'*  Then  turning  to  the  unworthy 
youth.  ^*  Fly  from  me,  monfterf  far  as  the  poles 
convey  thy  wretched  being.  I  ftifle  the  voice  of 
HSLture  in  my  heart,  never  fee  me  more:  happy 
would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  a  fudden  ftro^e  of 
^^ath,  would  prevent  thee  from  adding  another 
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crime  to  thofc  thou  haft  already  committed  and 
hide  from  the  world  my  fliame  and  forrow  ? 

At  thefe  words,  though  a  tempeft  had  arofe,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  Cleon  thruft  his  fon  out  of 
doors.  The  youth  parted  with  an  air  of  defpon^ 
dence;  and  the  father  following  him  with  his  tycs, 
was  fuddenly  ftruck  at  feeing  him  proceed  towards 
a  houfe  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  ftorm« 
and  from  which  the  tiles  were  tumbling  in  great 
numbers.  His  anger  was  immediately  forgot;  dit 
traded  for  the  fafety  of  his  child,  he  called  him 
back :  ^^Avoid  that  houfe,'*  faid  he,  **nor  lofc  your 
life  until  you  are  fit  to  die." 

The  heir  of  Cleon  was  fo  moved  with  this  proof 
of  his  father's  affedion,  that  it  occafioned  an  alter- 
ation of  his  conduct,  which  produced  the  happieft 
cffeas. 


AKECDOTE  OF  LENS, 

The  xclebraied  Miniature  Painter. 

A  JOLLY  Parfon,  who  loved  a  beef  fteak  as 
-^^  well  as  any  Layman  in  Britain,  walked  up 
to  Ivy-lane  in  order  to  regale  himfelf  with  a  prime 
cut  at  Matter  Burrow's  s  ^nd  as  he  entered  the 

houfe^ 


lioufe^  a  g^ntlerhan  in  a  lay  habit  virent  out,  hni 
whofe  general  drcfs  pointed  him  to  be  a  clergy-r 
man :  The  clergyman,  whofe  drefs  was  much  the 
fame,  took  his  place  at  the  table  v/here  one  per- 
fon  only  fat;  and  that  perfon  was  this  profligate 
Miniatiire  Painter.  The  Clergyman  had  nd 
fooncr  ordered  hij>  fteak,  than  Lens  faid,  '*  I  be- 
lieve that  fellow  who  is  juft  gone  oiit,  is  a  Par- 
fon ;  I  wifh  I  had  thought  on  it  while  he  was  in 
your  feat,  for  of  all  fun  whatever,  nothing  is  fa 
great  to  me  as  roafting  a  Parlon."  Such  a  de-* 
claration,  made  to  a  ftranger  who  appeared  like- 
ifiik  to  be  one  of  that  order,  aftonilhed  the  fur- 
iounding  company,  who,  like  the  Parfbn  and  tht 
Painter,  were  waiting  for  their  dinners,  and  ra-^ 
ther  roufed  in  the  Parfon  a  difpofition  to  roaft  h:m* 
Perceiving  the  eyes  of  every  one  fixed  towards 
them,  and  a  profound  filence,  he  thus  began  t-*^ 
«*  You  obferved,  Sir,  (faid  he)  that  had  you 
known  the  Gentleman  juft  gone  out  to  have  been 
a  Parfon,  you  would  have  roafted  him ;  now,  as 
you  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  'till  your  dinner  is  fet 
before  you,  I  am  a  Parfon  at  your  fervice;  and 
while  my  fteak  broils,  I  beg  you  will. roaft  me 
for  the  gratification  of  your  humour,  and  the  en- 
tertaintnent  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  fit  round 
us;*'  adding,  that  he  would  take  {he  roafting  with 
that  decency  and  temper  which  it  became  one  of 
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his  cloth  to  receive  the  taunts  and  fneers  of  fuch 
^men  who  thought  Parfons  fair  game. 

This  was  the  firft  time,  perhaps^  that  Lens  (who 
was  not  out  of  the  way  when  impudence   was 
fliared)  wai  put  to  the  blufh.     In  fhort,  he  could 
not  even  fpit  his  meat,  much  lefs  roaft  it;  how* 
ever^  a  profpefl  of  fomething  to  hide  his  embar* 
ralTment  appeared,  and  that  was  a  fine  mackerel 
with  goofeberry  fauce,  which  were  fet  before  him; 
but  before  he  could  put  his  knife  to  it,  the  Parfon 
obfervcd,  that  he  never  fiw  a  finer  mackere},  ad* 
ding,  that  as  his  (leak  was  not  ready,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  eating  a  bit  of  his  mackerel ; 
accordingly  he  ftripped  it  up  half  to  the  back 
bone,  and  helped  himfelf     This  manosuvre  had 
fuch  a  wonderful  effeft,  and  produced  fuch  an 
unanimous  roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  whole 
room,  that  Mr.  Lens  got  up,  went  to  the  bar,  paid 
for  his  fiffi,  and  left  the  other  moiety  for  the  vifto* 
rious  Parfon.     This  ftory  foon  took  wind;  and 
whenever  a  mackerel  was  mentioned  in   Lens* 
company,  he  was  always  knocked  down  at  fiat  as 
a  fiounder. 


The 
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The  following  VERSES 

tr^re  ordered  by  the  late  Mrs.  Turner ^  of  Woolwich^  to  be 
laid  upon  her  Hujbanis  Writing-De/k^  a  Jew  Days 
before  her  Deaths  and  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  ad' 
mirers  of  that  Lady's  Compojition, 

A    H  Y  M  N. 

THROUGH  all  the  various  fliifting  fccnc 
Of  Life's  miftaken  ill  or  good: 
Thy  hand,  O  God !  condufts  unfeen, 
The  beautiful  viciffitudc. 

He  portions  with  paternal  care, 
Howe'erunjuftly  we  complain,    . 

To  each  their  neccflary  (hare, 

Of  joy  and  forrow, — health  or  pain. 

Truft  we  to  youth,  or  friends,  or  powV, 

Fix  we  our  feet  on  Fortune's  ball; 
When  moft  fecure,  the  coming  hour, 

If  he  fees  fit,  may  blaft  them  ail- 
When  loweft  funk  with  grief  or  (hame, 

Gorg'd  with  AflEli£lion's  bitter  cup; 
I-oft  to  relations,  friends  and  fame. 

His  pow'rful  hand  can  raifc  thee  up. 

His  mighty  confolation  cheer. 
His  fmilcs  cre6l  th*  afflifted  head; 

His  hand  can  wipe  away  the  tear. 
That  fccret  wets  the  widow'd  bed. 

STANZAS 
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STANZAS 

On  BENEVOLENCE  and  CHARITY. 
Suggcfted  by  an  inclement  Seafon. 

GENIUS  of  Piiy!  now  exert  thy  fway, 
And  withthv  foft  emotions  footbe  the  breaft: 
May  every  heart  thy  diftates  ftill  obey; 
And  be  thy  humapizing  pow*r  confefs'cj. 

May  fweet  Benevolence,  aufpicious  fair, 
Vouchfafe  thy  cheering  progrefs  to  attend; 

And  finiling  Chirity,  with  conftant  care. 
Where'er  Diftrefs  appears,  her  fuccour  lend. 

For  winter  now  refumcs  his  frigid  reign; 

In  juft  fucceffion  cheerlefs  cold  returns; 
Now  lowVing  mifts  a  fallen  gloom  maintain; 

Now  frofts  prevail,  and  vegetation  niourns. 

Of  verdure  now  the  trees  are  all  bereft. 
And  Nature's  face  a  joylefs  fcene  difplays; 

The  feather'd  fongfters  now  the  groves  have  left, 
They  now  no  more  their  choral  matins  raifc. 

Where  fhall  the  houfelefs  wand'rer  now  retire  ? 

Where  fhall  his  aching  eyes  difcern  a  home  ? 
Where  Ihall  his  fteps  approach  the  focial  fire? 

jE^is  fteps,  alas!  are  fated  ftill  to  roam. 
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In  this  drear  feafon  of  diftrefs  and  woe, 
O  may  the  Sons  of  Opulence  and  Eafe, 

Of  Pity  feel  the  animating  glow. 

Nor  fufFer  Avarice  their  fouls  to  freeze. 

May  they,  where'er  the  Child  of  Want  is  feen, 
Difpenfe  their  warm  benevolence  around; 

The  haplefs  SufF'rer  from  j^isfortunc  fcreen. 
Nor  to  a  narrow  fphere  their  mercies  bound : 

And  not  to  th' wandering  wretch  their  gifts  confine. 
But  the  fad  roofs  of  filent  Woe  explore; 

Where  modeft  Mourners  fecretly  repine. 
And,  unfoliciting,  their  wants  deplore. 

Then  fhall  the  Orphan's  and  the  Widow's  pray'r^ 
Be  rais'd  to  Heav'n,  for  bleffings  on  their  views; 

Their  faults,  obfcur*d  by  Charity's  bright  glare^ 
Humanity  and  Candour  will  excufe. 


JUSTICE  OF  SULTAN  MAMOOD, 

A  PER  SON  one  day  thrufting  himfelf  into  the 
prefence  of  the  King,  called  loudly  for  juf- 
tice.  The  King  ordered  him  to  explain  his  com- 
plaint, which  he  thus  did:  That  unfortunately 
having  a  handfome  wife,  the  King's  nephew  had 
conceived  a  paflion  for  her,  and  came  to  his  houfc 
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every  night  v/ith  armed  attendants,  beating  him, 
and  turning  him  into  the  ftrect,  till  he  had  grati. 
fied  his  adulterous  paffio)};  that  he  had  frequently 
complained  to  thofe  who  ought  to  have  done  him 
juftice,  but  that  the  rank  of  the  Adulterer  had  (hu|^ 
their  ears  againft  him. 

The  King,  upon  hearing  this,  was  fo  much  civy 
raged^  that  tears  of  refentment  and  compaffion 
ftarted  from  his  eyes :  he  reprimanded  the  poor 
man  for  not  making  fooner  known  his  complaint 
to  him.  The  man  replied,  that  he  often  attempted 
it,  but  could  not  gain  admittance.  He  was  then 
commapded  by  the  King  to  return  to  his  houfe^ 
and  to  give  him  notice  the  firft  time  his  Nephew 
vas  guilty  of  the  like  violence;  charging  thofe 
ifiho  were  prefent,  ypon  pain  of  death,  to  let  no- 
thing  of  this  complaint  tranfpire;  and  ordering 
him  to  be  a'Hn^itted  at  any  hour.  Accordingly 
the  man  returned  to  his  houfe;  and  upon  the  thirc^ 
jiight  following,  fhc  Kings  Nephew,  as  ufual^ 
came,  and  having  whippe4  the  hufband  feverely. 
turned  him  into  the  ftreet.  The  poor  man  haf- 
tcned  to  die  King,  but  the  Captain  of  the  Guards 
would.not  give  him  admittance;  faying,  that  his 
Majefty  was  in  the  Haram.  The  man  immediately 
began  to  make  a  violent  outcry;  fo  that  the  portej 
Hearing  that  the  Court  might  be  diflurbed,  and  that 
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the  noife  might  reach  the  King,  he  was  under  the 
neceffity  to  conduft  him  to  the  Eunuchis  of  the 
Bedchamber,  who  immediately  acquainted  the 
Sultan  with  the  affair.  The  King  immediately 
followed  the  man  to  his  houfe : — He  found  his  Ne- 
phew and  the.  man's  wife  fleeping  together  in  one 
bed,  with  a  candle  Handing  on  the  carpet  near 
them.  The  Sultan,  extinguifhing  the  candle, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  fevered  his  Nephew's  head 
from  his  body;- — then  commanded  the  man  to  li^^ht 
the  candle:  He  called  out  for  fome  water.,  and 
having  taken  a  deep  draught,  he  told  hia^  he  ^ng^l.t  . 
BOW  go  and  fleep  with  fafcty,  if  he  could  trut^ 
Jiis  own  wife. 

The  poor  man  fell  down  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  in 
gratitude  to  his  juftice  and  condefcenfion ;  but  beg- 
ged he  might  tell  him  why  he  put  out  the  candle, 
and  afterwards  called  out  fo  vehemently  for  water. 
The  King  replied,  that  he  put  out  the  candle  that 
pity  might  not  arfeft  his  hand  in  the  execution  of 
juftice,  on  a  youth  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  and 
that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  God,  when  he  firft 
heard  his  complaint,  that  he  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  he  had  brought  the  criminal  to  juftice,  in 
fo  much  ^t  he  was  upon  the  point  of  dying  of 
ihirft. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  JOSHUA  BARNES. 

THIS  learned  Divine  was  profeffor  of  iht 
Greek  Language  at  Cambridge,  and  borti 
in  London  the  lOth  of  January,  1654.  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  very  early  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  and  by  fome  poems  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
iifli,  written  before  he  went  to  the  Univerfity.— 
In  die  year  1700,  Mrs.  Mafon,  of  Hemmingford, 
vnear  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonfliire,  a  widow  Lady 
between  forty  and  fifty,  with  a  jointure  of  £^200 
per  annmm,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  a  great 
admirer  of  him,  came  to  Cambridge.  She  de- 
fired  leave  to  fettle  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon 
him  after  her  death;  he  politely  refufed  this  re- 
queft,  unlefs  flie  would  likewife  condefcend  to 
make  him  happy  with  her  perfon,  which  was  not 
very  engaging.  The  Lady  was  too  obliging  to  re- 
fufe  any  thing  to  Joftiua,  **  for  whom,  (ftie  faid) 
the  fun  ftood  ftill,*'  and  foon  afterwards  maTricA 
him. 


ANECDOTE 
Of  the  king  of  PRUSSIA. 

*HE  Princcfs  of  Pruffia  having  ordered  fome 
rich  filks  from  Lyons^  which  pay  a  high  duty 
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tt  Stetin^  t!i6  place  of  het  refidence,  the  cuftdtiiA 
houfe  officer  rudely  arretted  them  until  the  duties 
fhould  be  paid.  The  Princefs,  incenfed,  let  him 
know  that  (be  would  fatisfy  his  demands,  and  de^* 
fired  that  he  would  come  himfelf  with  the  filks  for 
that  purpofe.  On  his  entrance  into  the  apartments 
of  the  Princefs,  (he  flew  at  him^  feized  the  mer- 
chandife,  gave  the  officer  two  or  three  cuffs  in  the 
face,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  proud 
and  mortified  excifeman^  in  a  violent  fit  of  refent^ 
ment,  drew  up  a  memorial^  in  which  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  difhonourable  treatment  he 
bad  met  with  in  the  exercife  of  his  office.  The 
King  having  read  the  memorial,  anfwered  it  as 
Ibllows: 

*•  The  lofs  of  the  duties  belongs  to  my 
•^  account.  The  Silks  are  to  remain  in  the  pof- 
«  feffion  of  the  Princefs.  The  Cuffs  with  him  that 
«•  received  them.  As  to  the  fuppofed  difhonour^ 
•*  I  cancel  it  at  the  requeft  of  thfe  complainant- 
••  but  it  is  of  itfelf  null,  for  the  white  hand  of  a 
•*  fair  lady  cannot  poffibly  difhonour  the  face  of  a 
•'  Cuftom-houfe  officer. 

(Signed) 

FREDERICK.- 

BcrJin^  Nov.  30,  1778. 
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Ah    E  S  S  A  V 

On  the  Proper  Method  of  bearing  Misfortunes. 

DISSIPATION  of  mind,  and  length  of  lime, 
are  the  remedies  to  which  the  greateft  part 
of  mankind  truft  in  their  affli6lions.  But  the  firtt 
oFtliere  works  is  temporary,  the  fedond  a  flow  ef- 
feft;  and  both  are  unworthy  of  a  wife  man.  Are 
we  to  fly  from  ourfclves,  that  we  may  fly  from, 
our  misfortunes,  and  fondly  to  imagine  that  the 
difeafe  is  cured,  becaufe  we  find  nieans  to  get 
fome  moments  of  refpite  from  pain?  Or  fliall  we 
expeft  from  Time,  the  Phyfician  of  Brutes^  a 
lingering  and  uncertain  deliverance?  Shall  we 
-wait  to  be  happy  till  we  can  forget  that  we  are 
miferablej  and  owe  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  facul- 
ties a  tranquility  which  ought  to  be  the  efFe£l  of 
their  fl;rength?  Far  otherwife.  Let  us  fet  all  our 
paft  and  prefent  affli&ions  before  our  eyes.  Let 
us  refolve  to  overcome  then!,  not  wearing  out  the 
fcnfe  of  them  by  long  and  ignominious  patience* 
Inftead  of  palliating  remedies,  let  us  ufe  the  in* 
cifion-knife^  and  the  caufl;iC|  fearch  the  wound  to 
the  bottom^  and  work  an  immediate  and  radical 
cure. 

The  recalling  'of  former  misfbrtUnfe  ferves  to 
fortify  the  mind  againft  later.  He  muft  blufli  to 
fink  under  the  anguifli  of  one  wound,  who  fur- 
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veys  a  body  feamed  over  with  fears  of  many,  and 
who  has  come  victorious  out  of  all  the  conflifti 
wherein  he  received  them.  Let  fighs,  and  tears, 
and  fainting  under  the  lighted  adverfe  fortune,  be 
the  portion  of  thofe  unhappy  people,  whofe  ten- 
der minds  a  long  courfe  of  felicity  Has  enervated; 
while  fuch  as  have  paffed  through  years  of  cala- 
mity, bear  up,  with  a  noble  and  immoveable  con- 
ftancy,  againft  the  heavieft.  Uninterrupted  mifery 
has  this  good  efFeft,  as  it  continually  torments,  it 
finally  hardens. 

Such  is  the  language  of  philofophy;  and  happy 
is  the  man  that  acquires  the  right  holding  of  it. 
But  this  right  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  pathetic  dif- 
courfe.     Our  conduQ:  alone  can  give  it  us;  and 
therefore,    inftead    of    prefuming    in   our   own- 
ftrength,  the  fureft  method  is  to  confefs  our  weak- 
nefs,  and,  withoift  lofs  of  time,  to  apply  ourfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.    This  was  the  advice  which 
the  oracle  gave  to  Zeno,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  fecuring  our  tranquility,  amidft  all  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  human  life  is  expofed.     Philofo- 
phy has  her  thrafos  as  well  as  war;  and  among 
her  fons,  many  there  have  been,  who,  while  they 
aimed  at  being  more  than  men,  became  fomething 
lefs:  The  means  of  preventing  this  danger  is  eafy 
and  fare;  it  is  a  good  rule  to  examine  well  before 

wc 
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we  addift  ourfelves  to  any  fed;  but  I  think  it  a 
better  rule  to  addi£t  ourfelves  to  none.  Let  us 
hear  them  all  with  a  perfeft  indifFerency  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lies;  and,  when  we  come  to  deter- 
mine, let  nothing  appear  fo  venerable  to  us  as  our 
own  underftandings.  Let  us  gratefully  accept  the 
help  of  every  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  correft 
the  vices,  and  ftrengthen  the  minds  of  men;  but 
let  us  chufe  for  ourfelves,  and  yield  univerfal  af- 
fent  to  none.  Thus,  that  I  may  inftance  the  feft 
already  mentioned;  when  we  have  laid  afide  the 
wonderful  and  furprizing  fentences,  and  all  the 
paradoxes  of  the  portico,  we  fhall  find  in  that 
fchool,  fuch  doftrines  as  our  unprejudiced  reafon 
fiibmits  to  with  pleafure,  as  nature  diftates,  and 
as  experience  confirms.  Without  this  precaution, 
we  run  the  rifque  of  becoming  imaginary  kings 
and  real  flaves.  With  it,  we  may  learn  to  affert 
our  native  freedom,  and  live  independent  on  for- 
tune. 

In  order  to  which  great  end,  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  ftand  watchful  as  centinels,  to  difcover  the  fe- 
cret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of  this  capricious  god- 
defs,  before  they  reach  us; — where  fhe  falls  upon 
us  unexpefted,  it  is  hard  to  refill;  but  thofe  who 
wait  for  her,  will  repel  her  with  cafe.  The  fud- 
den  invafion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  fuch  as  are 
£  2  no 
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not  on  their  guard;  but  they  who  forefee  the  war, 
ind  prepare  themfelves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out> 
ftand,  without  diflBculty,  the  firft  and  fierceft  on-., 
fet.  No  man  fuffers  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  that 
has  been  deceived  by  good.  If  we  grow  fond  of 
her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  iis,  and  are 
perpetually  to  remain  with  us;  if  we  lean  upoi;i 
thcmj  and  expeQ:  to  be  confidered  for  them,  we 
Ihall  link  jnto  all  the  bitternefs  of  grief,  as  fooq 
as  thefe  falfe  and  tranfitcwry  benefits  pafs  away,  a3 
foon  as  our  vain  and  childifii  minds,  unfraught 
with  folid  pleafures,  become  deflitute  even  of  thofe 
which  are  imaginary.  But  if  we  do  not  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  tranfported  by  profperity,  neither 
iliall  we  be  reduced  by  adverfity.  Our  fouls  will 
be  proof  againft  the  dangers  of  both  thofe  ftates : 
And,  in  the  midft  of  felicity,  we  fhall  have  tric4 
ho\¥^  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


ANECDOTE  of  a  DUTCHMAN, 

A  LATELY  deceafed  Dutch  merchant,  well 
known  on  the  'Change  at  Amfterdam,  who 
had  acquired  a  competency  by  his  commercial 
dealings,  retired  from  the  buftlc  and  hurry  of  a 
commercial  life,  thinking  he  had  as  much  money 
5{s,  by  a  modcrg^te  computation,  ^ould  keep  him 
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fo  many  years.  He  locked  up  the  cafh,  and  ex^ 
pended  every  year  juft  fomuch  as  he  had  intended, 
and  never  troubled  his  head  about  confequences^ 
The  talculation  fcemed  to  have  been  made  rather 
near,  as  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  cloaths 
and  moveables  to  help  out,— Thefe,  however,  he 
managed  frugally,  and  when  he  came  to  die,  a 
pair  of  flippers  were  left.  He  ordered  the  figure 
of  them  to  be  cut  in  ftone,  and  placed  over  hi3 
grave,  with  two  Dutch  words  under  them,  which| 
^n  our  language,  fignify  "  just  enough.*' 


WOMEN  OF   FASHION, 

Of  the  laft  and  prtftnt  Age. 

BEFORE  Parifian  refinement  had  invaded  an4 
conquered  this  country,  an  Englifh  Lady 
was  deemed  one  of  the  pureft  and  moft  beautiful 
works  of  heaven.  The  emanations  of  a  mind  un^ 
tainted  by  vice  and  folly,  illuminated  all  her  ac- 
tions, and  the  luftre  of  virtue  was  confidered  the 
brighteft  ornament  th^t  her  ambition  could  poffefs. 
Her  converfation  modeftly  checked  by  an  humble 
conception  of  her  own  abilities,  ftamped  with  con- 
fequence  and  with  pleafurc,  whatever  fell  from^ 
her  lips,  and  was  always  certain  of  conqueft,  with-p 
p^t  ..knowing  the  triumph  flie  had  gained.     Her 

countenance^ 
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ddmpany  are  ftrangers,  fhe  fmiles  and  fimpcfrs  ^i 
if  her  bofom  wifhed  to  convey  delight  to  all  around 
her,  and  plays  oflF  her  countenance  with  a  dexter 
rity,  -only  to  be  attained  by  habitual  praftice.— 
Then,  after  a  view  of  the  whole^  and  a  ftare  at  al 
few,  without  tailing  the  fmalleft  degree  of  friends 
fliip,  fhe  puts  on  a  femblance  of  forrow  at  being 
dfewhere  engaged,  and  departs  juft  with  as  little 
cerembny  as  Ihe  entered,  either  envied,  pitied,  o^ 
abufed  by  thofe  fhe  left  behind.  As  to  domeftic 
felicity,  that  is  wholly  laid,  afide  as  a  vulgar  plea^A 
fure,  unworthy  the  woman  of  fafhibn ; — her  huf- 
band  is  either  a  cypher  or  a  tyrant. — In  one  cafe 
his  bed, — in  the  other,  hers  is  abufed.  The  chil- 
dren as  foon  as  born,  are  put  out  of  fight,  and 
they  feldom  after  become  one  of  the  family,  until 
their  affeftions  are  gone  to  another  quarter.  The 
Mother,  inftead  of  prattling  with  her  young  one^ 
and  feeding  it  with  the  milk  of  her  bofom  at  home, 
is  nurfing  a  fharper  at  a  card  table,  or  intriguing 
with  a  coxcomb  at  the  opera.  Thus  miflaking  the 
road  to  happinefs,  they  get  into  the  path  of  mifery, 
and  feldom  find  their  error  until  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  get  back. 


IMPUDENCE 
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IMPUDENCE  and  MODESTY> 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

JUl^lTER,  in  the  beginning,  joined  Virtue^ 
Wifdom,  and  Confidence  together ;  and  Vice, 
f^oHy,  and  Diffidence :  And^  in  that  fociety^  fent 
them  upon  the  earth,  fiut^  though  he  thought  he 
iiad  matched  them  with  great  Judgment,  and  faid 
thatCbhfidehCe  was  the  natura^l  companion  of  vir- 
tue, and  that  vice  deferved  to  be  attended  with 
Diffidence^  they  had  not  gone  far  before  diffenfion 
arofe  among  them.  Wifdom^  who  was  the  guid6 
of  one  company,  was  always  accuftomed,  before 
fhe  ventured  upon  any  road,  however  beaten,  to 
examine  it  carefully ;  to  enquire  whether  it  led ; 
what  dangers,  difficulties^  and  hindrances,  might 
poffibly  or  probably  occur  in  it.  In  thefe  delibe- 
Tations  flic  ufually  confumed  fome  time,  which 
delay  was  very  difpleafing  to  confidence,  who  was 
always  inclined  to.  hurry  on,  without  much  fore«« 
thought  or  deliberation^  in  the  firft  road  he  met. 
Wifdom  and  Virtue  were  infeparable  j  but  Confi- 
dence one  day^  following  his  impetuous  nature, 
advanced  a  confiderable  way  before  his  guides  and 
companions;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
xompany,  he  never  enquired  after  them,  nor  ever 
met  with  them  more.  In  like  manner,  the  other 
fociety,  though  joined  by  Jupiter,  difagreed,  and 

F  feparatcd. 
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fcparated.     As  folly  faw  a  very  little  way  before 
her,  fhe  had  nothing  to  determine  concerning  the 
goodnefs  of  roads,  nor  could  give  the  preference 
to  one  above  another;  and  this. want  of  refolution 
was  increafed  by  Diffidence,  who  with  her  doubts 
and  fcruples  always  retarded  the  journey.    This 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  Vice,  who  did  not  love 
to  hear  of  difficulties  and  delay,  and  was   never 
fatisfied  without  his  full  career  in  whatever  his  in- 
clinations led  him  to.     Folly,  he  knew,  though 
fhe  hearkened  to  Diffidence,  would  be  eafily  ma- 
naged  when  alone;  and  therefore,  as   a   vicious 
horfe  throws  his  rider,  he  openly  beat  away  this 
controller  of  all  his  pleafures,  and  proceeded  in 
his  journey  with  Folly,  from  whom  he  is.  infepa- 
rable.     Confidence  and   Diffidence  being,  after 
this  manner,  both  thrown  loofe  from  their  refpec- 
jtive  companies,  wandered  for  fome:time;  till  at 
laft,  chance  had  led  them  at  the  fame  time  to  one 
village.    Confidence  wqnt  direftly  up  to  the  great 
houfe,  which    belonged  to  Wealth,  the  Lord,  of 
the  village;  and  without  ftaying  for  a  porter,    in- 
truded himfelf  immediately   into  the  innennoft  a- 
partpient,  where  he  found  Vice  and  Folly  well  re- 
ceived before  him.     He  joined  the  train;  recom- 
mended himfelf  very  quickly  to  the  landlord,  and 
entered  into    fuch  familiarity,  with  Vice,   that  he 
was  €nlifted  in   the  fame   company  with  Folly. 

;  They 


They  were  frequent  gucfts  of  Wcaltfi,  and  from 
that  moment  infeparable.   Diffidence,  in  the  mean 
time,  not  daring  to  approach  the  great  houfe,  ac- 
cepted of  an   invitation    of  Poverty,  one  of  the 
tenants;  and,  entering  the  cottage,  found  Wifdom 
j^nd  Virtue,  who  being  repulfed  by  the  landlord, 
had  retired  thither.     Virtue  took  compaffion  on 
her,  and  Wifdom  found  from  her  temper,  that 
flie  would  eafily  improve;  fo  they  admitted  her  in- 
to their  fociety.     Accordingly,  by  their  means,  (he 
altered  in  a  little  fomewhat  of  her  manner,  and  be- 
coming  much  more   amiable  and  engaging,  was 
now  called  by  the  name  of  Modefty. 

As  ill  company  has  a  greater  effeft  than  good, 
Confidence,  though  more  refraftory  to  counfel 
than  example,  degenerated  fo  far,  bythe  fociety 
of  Vice  and  Folly,  as  to  pafs  by  the  name  of  Im» 
pudence« 

.  Mankind,  who  faw  thefe  focieties  as  Jupker  firft 
joined  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  thefe  mutual 
defertfons,  are  led  into  ftrangc  miftakes  by  thofe 
means;  and  wherever  they  fee  Impudence,  fup- 
pofe  his  companions  are  Virtue  and  Wifdom;  and 
wherever  they  obferve  Modefty,  call  her  attend- 
ants Vice  and  Folly. 

Fa 
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AMODERNTALE- 

ALl,  a  young  Perfian  Prince,  wa^  diftinguifhcd 
frbm  his  boyifli  days  for  the  vivacity/ of  his 
manners,  and  a  defire  of  knowledge.  On  his  ar- 
rival  at  maturity  he.coutd  no  longer  reprefs  his 
inclination  for  travel.  After  much  folicitation, 
he  at  length  obtained  permiffion  of  his  father  to 
|)afe  a  few  months  in  furveying  the  countries,  and 
acquainting  hirpfelf  with  the  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  Europe,  Having,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  Eng^ 
lifli  trader,  who  had  found  n^eans  to  eftablifti  him* 
felf  at  his  fkther's  Court,  acquired  a  perfeft  know- 
ledge of  the'Englifli  language,  he  determined  that 
fliould  be  the  firft  country  he  vifited.  They  em- 
barked, and,  after  an  agreeable  voyage,  the  Prince 
and  his  faithful  Engliihman  arrived  in  fafety  in  the 
Tha^nes.  They  immediately  waited  on  the  mer-, 
chant  to  whom  the  Prince's  remiuances  were  made, 
and  wher^  received  with  an  hofpitality,  of  which 
there  are  ftill  Ibme  traces  left;  but  which  was  once 
the  brigheft  charafteriftic  of  an  Englifhman.  It 
was  the  day  before  their  annual  feaft,  on  their  chief 
magiftrate's  entering  into  office.  The  merchant 
prefented  Ali  and  bis  Friend  with  tickets;  and  pro- 
vided them  apartments  in  his  own  houfe. 

After.dinner,  the  Prince  and  LawfOn  (for  fo  was 
his  cornpanion  called)  fet  out  on  a  ramble.     When 

they 
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they  were  tired  of  walking,  they  entered  into  a 
houfe  of  public  entertainment,  to  rcfrelh  diemfelves^ 
and  were  {hown  into  a  room  where  a  dozen  re« 
§ieaable  looking  people  were  feated,  enjoying 
themfelves  with  their  pipes.  The  entrance  of  the 
ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  their  converfation.— 
One  of  them  was  haranguing  on  the  prefent  deplo-* 
rable  date  of  the  nation;  and  drew  fo  lamentable 
a.pi£kure  of  poverty,  weakhefs,  and  impending  ruiny' 
as  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  tender  AH. 
"We  Ihall  fee  none  of  the  magnificence  of  Perfia 
to-4norrow,  faid  All  to  himfelf;  thefe  are  a  fenfible 
people,  and  as  their  finances  are  in  fo  deplorable  a 
fituation,  are  too  wife  to  add  to  its  diftrefs  by  un- 
neceffary  and  ufelefs  expence.  The  daily  papers 
were  lying  by. — The  firft  thing  that  ftruck  the  eye 
of  AH,  were  numerous  advertifements  of  public 
divcirfions; — thefe,  I  fuppofc,  (thought  the  Prince) 
are  given  by  the  Monarch;  for  it  is  impofible  the 
people,  labouring  under  fuchaloadofmifery^can 
afford  to  fupport  them.  Ali  would  not  trouble 
bis  friend  with  queftions;  time  and  attention,  faid 
he,  wiU  clear  all  my  doubts.  They  fet  out,  and 
foon  after  entered  another  public  room,  where  the 
ears  of  Ali  were  again  aflailed  with  the  diftreffe$ 
pf  the  nation. 


The 
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The  morrow  came,  and  Ali  was  conduced  to 
tbe  Hall  of  Jufticc,  where  the  Feaft  was  to  be 
held.  On  ehtering  the  room,  he  ftarted  back 
with  aftoniftiment !  Can  it  be  poffiblc,  faid  he  to 
himfclf,  can  this  be  the  feaft  of  merchants,  of 
people  who  are  in  a  ftate  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy? 
He  had  ho  time  for  further  refleftion.  A  young 
man  entered  covered  with  mud.  Ali  imagined  he 
had  fallen  down,  and  wondered  why  he  had  not 
gone  into  fome  houfe  to  clean  himfelf;  but  he 
was  petrified  with  furprife  when  a  fat-pauhched 
citizen,  who  was  next  him,  and  whofe  mouth  was 
extended  from  ear  to  ear  with  pleafure  at  the  fight, 
informed  him,  that  that  there  boy  was  prime  mi- 
nifter,  and  had  been  well  pelted  by  the  mob  as 
he  was  coming  to  dinner.  **  Merciful  proph<;t! 
(cried  All)  what  favages  am  I  among;  where  they 
invite  a  man  to  dine  with  them,  and  yet  fufFer  his 
coming  to  be  impeded,  and  his  life  endangered, 
by  their  own  people!  When  my  father  invites  any 
e>f  •  the  neighbouring  Kings,  though  his  declared 
rivals  and  enemies,  to  vifit  him,  he  not  only  pen* 
forms  the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  his  own  ftate,  but 
orders  a  fufficient  guard  to  defend  them  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  defart,  which  lies  between  their  king^ 
doms  and  his. — But  pray,  Sir,  (faid  Ali,  addref-* 
fing  the  citizen)  what  enormous  crime  has  he  com- 
lliitted,  to  provoke  this  treatment?'*  *  He  has  in- 
fluenced 
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fluenced  the  Reprerentatives  of  the  people  to  psjs 
a  very  oppreflive  and  partial  tax,*  replied  the  ci- 
tizen. "  Has  he  been  applied  to,  again  demanded 
the  Prince,  to  repeal-  this  injurious  burthen.** 
*  There  has  been  no  opportunity,  anfwered  the 
Other-  the  Aflembly  has  not  yet  met  fince  the 
pafling  of  the  aft ;  and  it  is  a  Parliamentary  rule, 
never  to  make  and  repeal  the  fame  aft  in  the  fame 
feffion.'  *'  Heavens !  (exclainaed  Ali)  ftill  more 
favage  to  attack  a  man  without  knowing  whether 
he  has  feen  his  error,  and  is  willing  to  retraft  it; 
certainly  the  Minifter  of  England  is  expefted  to 
be  poffeffed  of  infallibility.  It  was  from  the  cla& 
of  people,  then,  on  whom  this  tax  has  been  op- 
preffive,  he  has  received  this  infult  ?"  The  citi- 
zen eyed  the  Prince  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and 
walked  off,  exclaiming  *  No,  no,  young  man,  it 
was  from  the  mob.V 

"  You  are  at  a  lofs,  I  fee,  my  dear  Prince,  (faid 
Lawfon)  to  underftand  the  meaning  of  a  mob ;  I 
•will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  you: — There  are 
iathis  country,  as  in  all  others,  two  parties;  thofe 
in  power,  and  thofe  endeavouring  to  get  their 
places.  In  your  father's  Court,  ^  Minifter  is  dif- 
placed  by  the  fecret  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
without  either  public  clamour  or  difturbance;  and 
junlefs  a  Minifter  is  the  blackeft  and  moft  defpica- 

ble 
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W<i  of  tyrants,  the  lowcft  dafs  are  little  concerned 
l^ho  is  in  or  who  is  not|  while  here,  what  is  call- 
ed the  mob,  that  is,  a  coIie8:ion  of  the  vilefl  and 
ihoft  infamous  clafs  of  human  beings,  are  the  prin^ 
cipal  tools  of  an  oppofition.  You  will  foon  find, 
thst  in  this  nation  every  man  is  a  politician^  £uid 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  thefe  men,  who 
have  not  one  penny  of  property^  and  whofe  labo-* 
nous  life.is  ever  the  fame,  that  their  liberties  and 
properties  are  in  danger,  to  fet  them  in  a  flame^ 
and  work  them  up  to  miCchief  and  deftruftion« 
The  approaching  rain  of  the  nationj  the  deplor-» 
>able  ftate  of  their  commerce  and  finances^  thefoUy 
and  ignorance  of  their  mini  fter,  is  for  ever  founded 
forth  by  every  lover  of  confufion,  and  «verjr 
needy,  imexefted,  or  party  fcribbler.  The  pre-, 
fcnt  Minifter,  who,  from  what  I  can  coUeQ,  even 
,  from  the  oppofite  party  themfelves,  has,  by  his 
wife  condtift  fince  he  has  been  in  place,  increafed 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  arid  filled  the  trea- 
furury,  is  now  the  objeS  of  their  clamour.'^ 
•  Let  him  be  to-morrow  difplaced,  and  the  man  of 
the  people  put  in  his  office,  do  you  imagine  all 
would  be  content  and  peace?'  "  No,  my  dear 
Ali,  the  moment  themfelves  have  placed  their 
favourite  in  his  feat,  that  moment  he  will  become 
the  objeft  of  their  averfion  and  clamour.  Oppo- 
fition is  as  neceffary  to  this  people  as  for  yours  to 

be 
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be  attached  to  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  A  new  candidate  is  raifcd  for  popu* 
larity  •  they  flock  to  his  flandard,  and  every  mea- 
fure  of  the  new  Minifter  is  attacked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  bis  predeceflbrs.  Would  you 
acquire  popularity^  would  you  gain  the  applaufe 
and  fhouts  of  the  multitude,  wou\d  you  wifli  your 
name  to  be  mentioned  with  huzzas^  and  your 
health  drunk  in  every  pojter-boufe  of  the  metro- 
polis^  you  will  not  gain  thefe  ends  by  taking  on 
you  the  laborious  offices  of  ftate,  by  wafting  your 
hours  in* concerting  plans  for  the  public  good; 
nOi  my  dear  Prince,  attach  yourfelf  to  the  oppo- 
fition,  abufe  the  Minifter,  rail  even  Majefty  itfelf, 
tod  rifque  your  ears  in  the  pillory,  by  feditious" 
and  inflammatory  dlfcoiirfes.  Should  you  have 
abilities  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  indignatibn  of 
government,  your  bufinefs  is  done;  you  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  devo- 
ted martyr  of  the  public.  They  will  raife  you  to 
the  higheft  offices  of  the  city,  till  government, 
finding  oppofition  but  increafes  your  confequence, 
either  ceafes  to  notice  you,  or  buys  your  filence 
with  penfions,  or  tide.  You  then,  my  dear  Prince, 
may  laugh  at  thofe  to  whom  you  owe  your  for- 
tune, and  give  place  to  fome  new  patriot  to  follow 
your  fteps  and  fuccefi»-.     I  can  fliow  you  living 
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proof  of  what  I  aflert."  <  Gracious  powers  (cried 
the  Prince)  I  no  longer  wonder .  at  this  people's 
fuccefs;  if  Heaven,  as  our  holy  Prophet  teaches, 
has  a  particular  care  formadmeD»  this  nation  muft 
certainly  claim  his  prote£lion!* 


ANECDOTE  of  ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

MR.  BLAKE,  when  a  captain,  was  fentwith 
a  fmall  fquadron  to  the  Weft  Indies,  on  a 
fecret  expedition  againft  the  Spanifli  fettlements* 
It  happened  in  an  engagement,  that  one  of  his 
ihips  blew  up,  which  damped  the  fpirits  of  his 
people  very  much;  but  Blake^  who  was  not  eafily 
daunted  by  ill  fuccefs^  called  out  to  his  men^ 
"  Wdl,  my  lads,  you  have  feen  an  Englifh  (hip 
blown  up;  and  now  let*s  fee  what  figure  a  fpanifh 
one  will  make  in  tjie  fame  fituation."  This  well 
timed  harangue  raifed  their  fpirits  immediately^ 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  he  fet  his  antagonift  on 
fire,  **  There,  my  lads,  fays  he,  I  knew  we  fliould 
have  our  revenge  foon." 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

MDe  Tourville,  a  French  Admiral,  in  the 
•     beginning  of  King  William's  reign,  me- 
ditated a  defcent  on  the  Englifh  cdaft ;  and  as  his 
intention  was  to  land  fome where  in  Suffex,  he  fent 
for  a  fifherman,  a  native  of  that  county,  who  had 
been  taken  prilbner  by  one  of  his  fhips,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  fome  ufeful  intelligence  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  government.    He  afked  the  fifherman, 
to  whom  his  countrymen  Were  mod  attached,  to 
King  James,  or  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ftiled 
King  William?  The  poor  man,   confounded  by 
thcfe  queflions,  made  the  Admiral  this  reply :  •*  I 
have  never  heard  talk  of  the  gentlemen  you  men- 
tion; they  may  be  very  good  Lords  for  any  thing 
I  know;  they  never  did  me  any  harm,  and  fo  Cod 
blefs  them  both.— As  for  the  Government,  how 
ihould  I  know  any  thinig  about  it,   fince  I  can 
neither  read  nor  write?  AH  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
take  care  of  my  boat  and  my  nets,  and  fell  my 
fifh/'     *«  Since  then  you  are  indifferent  to  both 
parties,  (refumed  the  Admiral)  and  are  a  good 
mariner,  you  can  have  no  objcftion  to  ferve  on 
board  my  (hip."    "  I  fight  againft  my  country!'' 
anfwered  the  fifherman  with  great  vivacity;  "  no, 
not  for  the  ranfom  of  a  King.** 
Q  2 
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REMARKABLE    INSTANCE    OF 

SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY. 

A  Widow  lady,  aged  about  Sixty-two,  who 
lodged  in  sl  two-pair-of-ftairs  floor,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  with  only  a  maid  fervant, 
was  accuftomed  to  fpend  feveral  hours  every  day 
in  her  devotions,  before  the  altar  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  in  a  neighbouring  church.     Some  villains, 
obferving  her  extreme  bigotry,  refolved  (as  flie 
was  known  to  be  very  rich)  to  fliarc  her  wealth: 
Therefore  one  of  them  took  the  opportunity  to 
conceal  himfelf  behind  the  carved  work  of  the  al- 
tar; and  when  no  perfon  but  the  old  lady  was  in 
church,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  contrived  to 
throw  a  letter  juft  before  her.     She  took  it  up, 
and  not  perceiving  any  one  near  her,  fuppofed  it 
came  by  a  miracle;  which  flie  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in,  when  fhe  faw  it  was  figned  Paul  the 
Apoftle;  and  purported,  "  The  fatisfaflion  he  re- 
ceived by  her  addrefling  her  prayers  to  him,  at  a 
time  when  fomany  new  canonized  faints  engroffed 
th^  devotion  of  the  world,  and  robbed  the  primi- 
tive faints  of  great  part  of  their  wonted  adoration: 
and,   to  fhew  his  regard  for  his  devotee,   faid,  he 
would  come  from  Heaven,  with  the  angel  Gabri- 
el, to  fup  with  her,  at  eight  in  the  evening.'*     It 
is  fcarce  credible  to  think  any  one  fhould  be  de- 
ceived 
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ceived  by  fo  grofs  a  fraud;  but  to  what  length  of 
credulity  will  not  fuperftition  carry  the  weak 
mind?~Thc  infatuated  lady  believed  it  all;  and 
rofe  from  her  knees  in  a  tranfport,  to  prepare  the 
entertainment  for  the  Heavenly  Guefts  £hc  ex- 
peded. 

When  the  fupper  was  befpoke,  and  the  fide- 
board  fet  out  to  the  beft  advantage,  fhe  thought 
that  her  own  plate  (which  was  worth  near  400U 
fterling)  did  not  niake  fo  elegant  a  Ihew  as  Ihc 
defired;  therefore  fent  to  her  brother,  (who  was  a 
CounfeUor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris)  to  borrow 
all  his  plate ;  but  charged  the  maid  not  to  tell  the 
occafion,  but  only,  that  fhe  had  company  to  fup- 
per, and  fhould  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
lend  her  his  plate  for  that  evening.  The  Coun-  ^ 
fellor  was  furprized  at  the  mcffage ;  and,  as  he 
knew  the  frugality  of  his  Sifter's  way  of  life,  fuf- 
pefted  that  fhe  was  enamoured  with  fo\ne  fortune 
hunter,  who  might  marry  her  for  her  fortune,  and 
thereby  deprive  his  family  of  what  he  expefted  at 
his  Sifter's  death;  therefore  he  abfolutely  refufed 
to  fend  the  plate,  unlefs  the  maid  would  tell  him 
what  guefls  fhe  expeSed.  The  girl,  alarmed  for 
her  miftrefs's  honour,  replied,  "  that  her  pious 
lady  had  no  thoughts  of  a  hufband,  but  that  St. 
Paul  had  fent  her  a  letter  from  Heaven,  that  he 

and' 
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and  the  Angel  Gabriel  would  come  to  fupper  whh 
her;  and  that  her  miftrcfs  wanted  to  make  the 
entertainment  as  elegant  as  poffiblc."    The  Coun-  | 

fellor,  who  knew  the  turn  of  his  Sifter's  mind, 
immediately  fufpefted  fome  villains  had  impofed 
on  her:  and  fent  the  maid  dircftly  with  the  plate, 
vhilc  he  went  to  the  Commiflary  of  the  Quarter, 
and  gave  him  this  information.  The  magiftrate 
went  with  him  to  anhoufe  adjoining,  from  whence 
they  faw,  juft  before  eight  o'clock,  a  tall  man, 
dreffed  in  long  veftments,  with  a  white  beard,  and 
a  young  man,  in  white,  with  large  wings  at  his 
fhoulders,  alight  from  a  hackney  coach,  and  go 
up  to  the  widow's  apartment.  The  Commiflary 
immediately  ordered  twelve  of  the  Foot  Guet  (the 
Guards  of,  Paris)  to  poft  themfelves  on  the  ftairs, 
while  he  himfelf  knocked  at  the  door,  and  defired 
admittance.  The  old  lady  replied,  that  fhe  had 
company,  and  could  fpeak  to  nobody .-^But  the 
Commiflary  anfwered,  that  he  muft  come  in,  for 
that  he  was  St.  Peter,  and  had  tome  to  aOc  St. 
Paul  and  the  Angel,  how  they  came  out  of  Hea«k 
ven  without  his  knowledge.  The  Divine  vifitor^ 
were,  aftonifticd  at  this,  not  expefting  any  more 
Idints  to  join  them ;  but  the  lady,  overjoyed  at 
having  fo  great  an  Apoftle  with  her,  ran  eagerly 
to  the  door ;  when  the  Commiflary,  her  Brother, 
and  the  Guet,  rufhing  in,  prefented  (heir  mufkets^ 

apd 
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and  feized  her  guefts^  whom  they  immediately 
carried  to  the  Chatelet. 

On  fearching  the  criminals,  two  cords,  a  razor, 
and  piftol,  were  found  in  St.  Pauls  pocket,  and  a 
gag  in  that  of  the  feigned  Angel.     Three   days 
after  their  trial  came  on,  when,  in  their  defence, 
they  pleaded,  that  one  was  a  foldier  of  the  French 
Foot  Guards,  and  the  other  a  barber's  apprentice, 
and  that  they  had  no  other  evil  defign  but  to  pro- 
cure a  good  fupper  for  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  the  widow's  folly;  that  it  being  Carnival  time, 
they  had  borrowed  the  above  drefles ;  that  the  fol- 
dier had  found  the  cords,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket;  the  razor  was  to  (have  himfelf  with,  and 
the  piftol  was  to  defend  himfelf  from  any  infults 
fo  ftrange  a  habit  might  expofe  him  to  in  going 
home.    The  barber's  apprentice  faid,  his  defign 
alfo  w^s  only  diverfion ;  and  that  as  his  mafter  was 
a  tooth  drawer,  the  gag  was  what  they  fometimes 
ufed  in  their  bufinef^.     Thefe  excufes,  frivolous 
as  they  were,  were  of  fome  avail  to  them,  and  as 
they  had  not  manifefted  an  evil  defign  by  an  overt 
a6l,   they  were  acquitted.     But  the  Counfellor, 
who  had  forefeen  what  would  happen,  through 
the  infufficiency  of  evidence^  had  provided  another 
ftroke  for  them.     No  fooner  were  they  difcharged 
bowr  the  civil  power,  but  the  apparitor  of  the 
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Archbifhop  of  Paris  feized  them,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  Ecclefiallical  Prifon,  and  in  three 
days  more  they  were  tried,  and  convifted  of  *^  a 
fcandalous  profanation,  by  affuming  to  themfelves 
the  names,  charafters,  and  appearances  of  an  holy 
Apoftle,  and  a  blelTed  Angel,  with  an  intent  tc? 
deceive  a  pious  and  well-meaning  woman^  and 
to  the  fcandal  of  religion."  Therefore  they  were 
condemned  to  be  publickly  whipt,  burnt  on  the 
fcouldcr  by  an  hot  iron,  with  the  letters  G.  A.  Lr 
and  fent  to  the  gallies  for  fourteen  years. 

The  fentence  was  executed  on  them  the  next 
day,. on  a-  fca^ld  in  the  Place.de  Greve,  amidft 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  fpeftators;  many  of 
whom  condemned  the  fuperftition  of  the  lady^ 
when  perhaps  they  would  have  had  the  fame  on  a 
like  occafioD ;  fince  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  if 
many  of  theit  ftories  of  apparitions  of  faints  and 
angels,  had  been  judicially  examined,  they  would 
have  Ueen  found  to  be  like  to  the  abcwe, — a  grofs 
fjpaud ;  or  elfe,  the  dreams,  of  an  over-heated  en- 
tbufiaftic  braiiu 
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A  DANISH  ANECDOTE. 

N  the  great  church  as  Rofkild  is  ffiewn  a  large 
whetftone,  which  was,  they  tell  us,  fent  to  the 

celebrated 
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celebrated  Queen  Margaret,  by  Albert^  King  of 
Sweden,  in  derilion,  intimating  there1>y  thu  wo- 
men fhould  Sharpen  their  needles,  inftead  of  aim- 
ing at  war.  The  wit,  which  is  very  poor,  was 
better  anfwered  by  her.  Her  reply  was,  that  flic 
would  apply  it  to  the  edges  of  her  (bldiers  fwords, 
and  file  was  as  good  as  her  word;  (he  foi^t  him 
io  a  pitched  battle^  gave  him  an  entire  overthrow, 
and  made  him  prifoner.  In  that  fituation  fiie  left 
l^im  feven  years,,  and  did  not  then  releafe  him 
but  upon  very  hard  conditions. 


ANECDOTE  of  a  MARINER,  . 

IN   THE   LAST  WAR. 

|PVN  the  furrender  of  Lord  Gornwallis,  the 
^•-^  Loyalift^  of  22  guns,  then  in  the  Chefepeak^ 
became  a  party  in  that  difaftrous  event.  Her  crew 
were  hnmcdiately  conveyed  to  the  Count  dc 
Graffe's  fleet.-^Of  that  fleet,  the  Ardent,  captured 
off  Plymouth,  made  one,  but  was  then  in  a  very 
leaky  condition.  The  Count  being  informed  that 
the  Carpenter  of  the  Loyaiift  was  a  man  of  talents, 
and  perfeQly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
chain  pump,  of  which  the  French  are  ignorant, 
ordered  him  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  ad- 
H  drefled 
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dreJGTed  bim  thus:  "Sir,  you  are  to  go  onboard 
the  Ardent  direftly;  ufe  your  utmoft  fkill,  and 
fave  her  from  finking;  for  which  fervice  you  fhall 
have  a  premium,  and  the  encouragement  due  to 
the  carpenter  of  an  equal  rate  in  the  Britifh 
navy: — To  this  I  pledge  my  honour;  on  refufal) 
you  will,  during  your  captivity,  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water  only.*'  The  Tar,furprized  at  being  thus 
addreffed  in  his  own  languagi^,  boldly  anfwered, 
«*  Noble  Count,  I  am  your  prifoner— it  is  in  your 
power  to  compel  me — but  let  it  never  be  faid, 
that  a  Britifh  Sailor  forgot  his  duty  to  his  King 
and  his  country,  and  entered  voluntarily  into  the 
fervice  of  the  enemy.  Your  promifes  are  no  in- 
ducement to  me,  and  your  threats  Ihall  not  force 
me  to  injure  my  country.'*  We  are  forry  to  add, 
that  he  was  treated  with  extreme  feverity  by  the 
French,  in  confequencc  of  this  behaviour.  On 
his  exchange.  Admiral  Rodney  appointed  him  car- 
penter of  the  Sybil,  which  appointment  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  were  pleafed  to  confirm.  The 
above  is  an  undoubted  fa£t. 


SHOOTING, 
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SHOOTING, 

A    POEM. 

THE  night  recedes,  and  mild  Aurora  now 
Waves  her  grey  banner  on  the  eaftern  brow : 
Light  float  the  mifty  vapours  o'er  the  fky^ 
And  dim  the  blaze  of  Phoebus'  gayifli  eye; 
The  flitting  breeze  juft  ftirs  the  ruftling  brake, 
And  curls  the  cryftal  furface  of  the  lake; 
Th*  expeSant  fportfrnen,  urg'd  by  anxious  hafte, 
Snatch  the  refrefliment  of  a  fliort  repaft. 
Their  weapons  feize,  their  pointers  call  around, 
And  Tally  forth  impatient  to  the  ground. 

Here,  where  the  yellow  wheat  away'  is  drawn. 
And  the  thick  ftubble  clothes  the  ruflet  lawn. 
Begin  the  fport.— Eager,  and  unconfin'd. 
As  when  ftern  ^olus  unchains  the  wind, 
The  aftive  pointer,  from  his  thong  4inbound, 
Impatient  daflies  o'er  the  dewy  ground. 
With  glowing  eye,  and  undulating  tail. 
Ranges  the  field,  and  fnufFs  the  tainted  gale; 
Yet,  *midft  his  ardor,  ftill  his  mafter  fears. 
And  the  reftraining  whiftle  careful  hears. 

See  how  exaft  they  try  the  ftubble  o'er, 
Quarter *the  field,  and  every  turn  explore; 
Now  fudden  wheel,  and  now  attentive  feize. 
The  known  advantage  of  th'  oppofing  breeze. — 
H  2  At 
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At  once  they  ftop! — yon  careful  dog  ckfcries 
Where  clofe  and  near  the  lurking  covey  lies; 
Hi*?  caution  mark,  left  e'en  a  breath  betray 
Th'  impending  danger  to  his  timid  prey; 
In  various  attitudes  around  him  ftand. 
Silent  and  motionlefs,  th'  attending  band. 

Now  by  the  glowing  cheek,  and  heaving  breaft, 
Is  Expeftation'sfanguine  wifti  exprefs'd.— 
Ah,  curb  your  headlong  ardor!  nor  refufe 
Patient  to  hear  the  precepts  of  the  Mufe. 
Sooner  fliall  noify  heat,  in  rafe  difpute, 
The  reafoning  calm  of  placid  fepfe  confute; 
Sooner  the  headlong  rout's  mifguided  rage. 
With  the  firm  Phalanx  equal  combat  wage, 
Than  the  warm  youlh,  whom  anxious  hopes  in- 
flame, 
Purfue  the  fleeting  mark  with  fteady  aim. 
By  temperate  thought  your  glowing  paflions  cool, 
And  bow  the  fwelling  heart  to  Reafon's  rulc; 
Elfe  when  the  whirring  pinion,  as  it  flies. 
Alarms  your  ftartled  ear,  and  dazzled  eyes, 
Unguided  by  the  cautious  arm  of  care. 
Your  random  bolts  fhall  wafte  their  force  in  air. 

They  rife!  they  rife!  Ah  yet  your  fire  reftrain. 

Till  the  'maz'd  birds  fecurer  diftance  gain ; 

For, 'thrown  too  clofe,  the  fliots  your  hopes  elude. 

Wide  of  your  aim,  and  innocent  of  blood: 

But 
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But  ra^rk  with  careful  ey^  their  leffening  flight. 
Your  ready  gun,  obedient  to  your  fight. 
And  at  the  length  where  frequent  trials  fhcw. 
Your  fatal  weapon  gives  the  fureft  blow; 
Draw  quick! — yet  fteady  care  with quicknefs  joiii^ 
Left  the  (hock'd  barrel  deviate  from  the  line; 
So  fhall  fuccefs  your  ardent  wifhes  pay. 
And  fure  deftruftion  wait  the  flying  prey. 

As  glory  more  than  gain  allures  the  bfarc  ^ 
To  dare  the  combat  loud,  and  louder  wave; 
So  the  ambition  of  the  Sportfman  li^es 
More  in  the  certain  fliot  than  bleeding  prize. 
While  poachers,  mindful  of  the  feftal  hour. 
Among  the  covey  random  flaughter  pour; 
And,  as  their  numbers  prefs  the  crimfon'd  ground, 
Regardlefs  reck  not  of  the  fecret  wound, 
Which  borne  away,  the  wretched  viQims  lie, 
*Mid  filent  (hades,  to  languifli  and  to  die. 
O  let  your  breafl:  fuch  felfifli  views  difclaim, 
And  fcorn  the  triumph  of  a  cafual  aim : 
Not  urg'd  by  rapine,  but  of  honour  proud. 
One  objeQ;  fingle  from  the  fcatt'ring  crowd: 
So,  when  you  fee  the  deftin'd  quarry  down. 
Shall  juft  applaufe  your  flcilful  labour  crown. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

DR.  SCHMIDT,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  couched 
in  the  following  terms : — "Sire,  I  acquaint  your 
Majefty,  Firft — That  there  are  wanting  books  of 
Pfalms  for  the  Royal  family.  I  acquaint  your 
Majefty,  Second— That  there  wants  wood  to  warm 
the  Royal  Seats.  I  acquaint  your  Majefty,  Third 
—That  the  baluftrade  next  the  river,  behind  the 
church,  is  become  ruinous. 

SCHMIDT^  Sacrijl  of  the  Cathedral:* 

The  King,  who  was  much  amufed  by  the  above, 
wrote  the  following  anfwer:— '*I  acquaint  Mr. 
Sacrift  Schnridt,  Firft.— That  thofe  who  want  to 
Cng,  may  buy  books.  Second.— I  acquaint  Mr. 
Sacrift  Schmidt,  that  thofe  who  want  to  be  kept 
warm,  muft  buy  wood.  Third. — I  acquaint  Mr. 
Sacrift  Schmidt,  that  I  fliall  not  truft  any  longer 
to  the  baluftrade  next  the  river;  and  I  acquaint 
Mr.  Sacrift  Schmidt,  Fourth. — That  I  will  not 
have  any  more  correfpondence  with  him." 


AUTHENTIC   ANECDOTE 

OF    THt     LATB 

SIR  WALTER  BLACKETT. 

THE    unbounded   generofity  of  this  worthy 
man  was   remarkable  on    all  occafions,  of 

which 
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which  the  following  is  but  a  flight  inftance : — He 
was  remarkably  fond  of  fliooting,  and  in  a  excur- 
fion  of  that  kind,  being  alone,  on  a  nK>or  adjoin* 
ing  to  Weerdale,  he  happened  to  arrive  at  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  fliepherd,  who,  though  unknown 
to  him,  was  his  tenant.  To  a  vifitor  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's appearance,  the  poor  cottager  brought  out 
the  beft  his  frugal  board  afforded :  During  his 
ftay,  Sir  Walter  took  occafion  to  enquire  to  whom 
the  houfe  belong'd ;  To  one  of  the  beft  men  in 
the  world,  (replies  the  cottager)  to  Sir  Walter 
filackett.  Sir;  no  doubt  you  have  beared  of  him; 
but  thefe  knavifli  ftewards,  for  thefe  three  years 
paft  have  advanced  my  rent  to  almoft  double  the 
value  of  the  little  tenement  I  occupy; — I  wifli  I 
could  have  the  honour  to  fee  my  worthy  landlord ; 
(for  I  am  told  any  perfon  may  fpeak  to  him)  I 
would  acquaint  him  with  my  ill  ufage.**  Sir  Wal- 
ter fmiled,  but  did  not  difcover  himfelf.  On  de- 
parting he  prefented  the  cottager's  wife  with  a 
fum  of  Money,  and  foon  after  ordered  his  houfe 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  confiderable  abatement  to  be 
made  in  the  rent. 


Wwmm 

The 
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Ths  folly  of  bringing  up  Children 
TO  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION, 

WITttOWT    TBE     PROBABllfTY 

C^  providing  tbem  with  a  Competency. 

THAT  admiration  is  th€  efFeft  of  ignorance, 
is  a  tuuth  univerlally  confefled;  and  nothing 
((>  fQrcibJy  excites  the  wonder  of  the  illiterai» 
PkbeiaHi  as  tb^  charaflec  of  profound  erudition. 

Dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  literary  honours, 
many  an  honeft  parent  has  prevented  his  fon  from 
acquiring  a  fortune  behind  the  counter,  to  fee: 
him  ftarve  in  a  pulpit* 

Thefe  refleftions^  were  occafioned  by  meeting 
an  old  friend  at  a  coflfee-houfc^  one  evening  laft 
week.  K^is^  looks  were  meagre^  his  drefs  fhabby, 
and  he  fufBciently  apologized  for  the  ruftinels  of 
bis  coat,  by  the  following  narrative : 

''  My  faihen,"  faid  he,  after  fome  preliminary 
converfation,  "  was  a  (hoemaker  of  tolerable  bu- 
*'  finefs  in  London;  a  very  honeft  man,  and  very 
"  much  given  to  reading  godly  books,  whenever 
*'  he  could  fteal  a  moment  from  the  lapftone  and 
•*  the  laft.  As  I  was  the  pnly  child,  he  took  great 
"  delight  in  me,  and  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that 
*'  he  hoped  in  time  to  fee  me  Archbifliop  of  Can- 

**  terbury. 
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•*  terbury,  and  no  fach  great  matters  neither;  for 
V  as  to  my  parentage,  I  ^'as  as  good  as  many  a 
^  one  that  had  worn  a  mitre;  and  he  would  make 
«  me  as  good  zfcholard  too,  or  it  fliould  go  hard 
"with  him/' 

"  My  deftination  to  the  church  was  thus  unal- 
*'  terably  fixed  before  I  was  five  years  old;  and 
**  in  confequence  of  it,  I  was  put  to  a  grammar- 
"  fchool  in  the  city,  whence,  after  a  thoufand  pe- 
"  rils  of  the  cane,  and  perils  of  the  rod,  I  went  to 
^  the  Univerlity  on  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  pounds 
"  a  year,  which  my  father  obtained  from  one  of 
"  the  city  companies,  with  no  fmall  difficulty.  So 
"  fcanty  an  allowance  would  by  no  means  defray 
"  the  enormous  expence  of  univerfity  education; 
"  and  my  father,  whofe  pride  would  not  let  me 
^*  appear  meaner  than  my  companions,  very  rea- 
'*  dily  agreed  to  pay  me  forty  pounds  out  of  the 
•*  yearly  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  debar  himfelf 
"many  innocent  gratifications,  in  order  t3  ac- 
**  complifli  in  me  the. grand  objeQ;  of  all  his  am- 
"bition." 

"  In  confequence  of  my  father's  defire,  that  I 
"  fhould  compleat  the  full  term  of  academical  edu- 
"  cation,  I  did  not  go  into  orders  'till  I  was  of 
*'  feven  years  (landing,  and  had  taken  the  degree 
*•  of  Mafter  of  Arts.     I  was  therefore  incapable 

I  '^of 
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'«  of  receiving  any  pecuniary  emoluments  from  my 
**  ftudies,  till  I  was  fix  and  twenty.  Then,  how- 
"  ever,  I  was  refolved  to  make  a  bold  pufti,  and 
*'  to  free  my  father  from  the  burthen  of  fupport- 
"  ing  me  with  half  the  profits  of  his  labours.  The 
*'  old  man  was  eager  that  I  (hould  attempt  to  get 
«*  fomc  kind  of  preferment;  not,  as  he  would 
"  generoudy  fay,  that  he  wanted  to  withdraw  his 
*'  affiftance,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  high  time. 
"  to  begin  to  look  up  at  the  Bifihoprick." 

"  I  haftened  to  London  as  the  moft  ample  field 
*'  for  the  difplay  of  my  abilities,  and  the  acquifi^ 
"  tion  of  money  and  fame.  So6n  after  my  arrival 
♦^  I  heard  of  a  vacant  Lefturefhip^  and  though  I 
"  was  an  entire  ftranger  to  every  one  of  the  pa- 
**  rifhioners,-!  refolved  to  truft  my  caufe  to  ho- 
"  neft  endeavors,  and  a  fedulous  canvafs.  I  fliall 
*'  not  trouble  you  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fe- 
**  veral  indignities  I  fuffered,  (for  I  had  not  loft 
*'  my  univerfity  pride)  from  being  under  the  ne- 
*'  ceflity  to  addrefs,  with  the  moft  abjeft  fuppli- 
"  cations,  chandlers,  barbers,  and  green-grocers. 
«  Suffice  it  to  acquaint  you,  that  myfelf,  and  ano-, 
*'  ther  young  clergyman  of  regular  education,  ap- 
'*  peared,  on  the  day  of  eleftion,  to  have  but  fe-^ 
**  venteen  votes  between  us;  and  that  a  methodic 
"  tical  enthufiaft,  who  had  once  been  a  carpenter, 

"bore 
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^*  bore  away  the  prize  with  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
"  dred  and  twenty." 

''Though  difappointed,  I  was  not  dejefted; 
*'  and  I  applied  to  a  certain  Reftorforhis  Curacy, 
*'  the  duty  of  which  confifted  in  prayers  twice  a 
*'  day,  a  fermon  on  Sundays,  and  innumerable 
^*  burials,  cbfiftenings,  and  weddings.  I  thought 
•'  myfelf  happy,  however,  in  being  offered  forty 
**  guineas  a  year,  without  furplus,  or  furplice 
•*  fees;  but  how  was  I  chagrined,  on  being  told  by 
**  the  Reftor,  on  the  very  firft  Sunday  I  went  to 
**  officiate,  that  I  need  not  trouble  myfelf  as  a- 
^*  nother  gentleman  had  undertaken  the  whole  duty 
*'  at  forty  pounds. 

"  I  waited  now  a  confiderable  time  in  expefta- 
**  tion  that  fomething  would  fail;  but  heard  of 
"  nothing  in  which  there  was  the  leaft  probability 
**  of  fuccefs,  unfupported,  as  I  was  by  friends, 
*«  and  unktiown  to  fame.  At  laft,  I  was  informed 
'*  by  an  acquaintance  that  a  certain  Clergyman 
**  in  the  city  was  about  to  refign  his  Le£lure(hip, 
**  and  that  he  would  probably  refign  in  my  favour, 
*^  if  I  were  early  enough  in  my  application.  I 
**  made  all  the  hafte  I  poffibly  could  to  reach  this 
'<  gentleman  tefore  his  refignation ;  and  found 
**  very  little  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to  in- 
I  2  **  tcrcede 
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"  tcrccde  in  my  favour.  .  In  ffiort,  his  endeavours, 
**  joined  to  my  own,  fecured  the  Lefturcfhip^  and 
"  I  was  unanimoufly  chofen.  The  eleftors,  how- 
"  ever,  exprefled  a  delire,  that  I  would  quit  my 
*'  place  of  refidence  which  was  at  a  diftauce  and 
*'  live  in  the  parifh.  To  this  requeft  I  confented, 
"  and  immediately  fixed  myfelf  in  a  decent  family, 
'^  where  I  lodged  and  boarded  for  fifty  pounds  a 
^'year;  and  as  I  was  not  fo  ambitious  as  my 
"  father,  I  congratulated  myfelf  on  the  happy 
"  evcHt,  and  fat  down  contented  and  fatisfied.  But 
''alas!  howwasi  confounded,  when  my  colle6lors 
'^  brought  the  annual  contribution,  to  find  it 
"  amount  to  no  more  than  an  exa£l  fum  of  twenty 
"  one  pounds  two  fhillings  and  three-pence  three- 
'*  farthings!  I  was  under  an  immediate  neceflity 
**  of  difcharging  my  lodging,  refigning  my  prefer^ 
"*'  ment,  and  quietly  decamping  with  the  lofs  of  no 
'*  inconfiderable  fum. 

"  Thus,  Sir/*  faid  he,  *^  have  I  now  for  thefe 
"twenty  years  been  toffed  about  in.  the  world, 
*'  without  any  fixed  refidence,  and  \yithout  any 
«'  certain  profpeO:  of  my  bread.  I  rtuft  not  how- 
**  ever  complain,  as  I  am  .well  affured  there  are 
"  many  in  the  metropolis  in? fituationstery  fimilar 
"  lo  mine.  Yet  fometimes^  lowni  I  cannot  Ifelp 
"-being  foolifli  enouglv  to  imaigiriey  thdt^I  might; 

/  •  "  perhaps 
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**  perhaps,  have  been  happier^  and  I  am  fure  I 
**  could  have  been  richer,  had  I  been  brought  up 
**  to  my  paternal  awl  and  laft.  My  poor  father 
*^  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  reafon  to 
•*  think,  his  difappointment  and  forrow  for  my  ill 
**  fuccefs  battened  his  diffolution." 

•*  I  now  fupport  myfelf  tolerably  well  in  the  ca- 
*'  pacity  of,  what  the  world  ludicroufly  calls,  a 
**  Hackney  Par/on.  And  though  I  do  not  get 
<^  quite  fo  much  as  a  journeyman  fhoemaker,  I 
**  make  fhift  to  keep  foul  and  body  together;  and 
"  I  thank  God  for  that.  If,  Sir,  you  could  re- 
^  commend  me,  here  is  my  addrefs,  up  four  pair 
«6fftairs."— 

He  was  proceeding,  but  he  had  too  powerfully 
excited  my  fympathy;  and  after  confoling  him  to 
the  beft  of  my  power,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  not 
without  fevere  reflexions  on  thofe  parents,  who, 
to  indulge  a  childifh  vanity,  bring  up  their  off- 
spring to  mifery  and  want. 


AN 
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AN   ANECDOTE 

OF    THE     LATE 

EARL    Of     ROSS, 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

THE  late  Earl  of  Rofs  was,  in  charafter  and 
difpofitiou,  like  the  humorous  Earl  of  Ro- 
cheftcr.  He  had  an  infinite  fund  of  wit,  great 
fpirits,  and  a  liberal  heart;  was  fond  of  all  the 
vices  which  the  beaumonde  call  pleafures^  and  by 
thofe  means  firft  impaired  his  fortune  as  much  as 
he  poflibly  could  dp,  and,  fins^lly,  his  health,  be- 
yond repair.  A  nobleman  could  not,  in  fo  cenfo- 
rious  a  place  as  Dublin,  lead  a  life  of  rackets, 
brawls,  and  midnight  confufion,  without  being  a 
general  topic  of  reproach  andhavingfifty  thoufand 
faults  invented  to  compleat  the  number  of  thofe 
he  had  :  Nay,  fome  aflerted  that  he  dealt  with  the 
Devil ;  eftabliflied  a  Hell-fire  club  at  the  Eagle 
tavern  on  Cork  hill,  and  that  one  W— ,  a  mighty 
innocent  facetious  painter,  who  was,  indeed,  only 
the  agent  of  his  gallantry,  was  a  party  concerned: 
But  what  woVt  malicious  folks  fay  ?  Be  it  as  it 
will,  his  Lordfhip's  charafter  was  torn  to  pieces 
every  where,  except  at  the  Groom  Porters,  where 
be  was  a  man  of  honour ;  and  at  the  taverns^,  where 
none  furpaffed  hun  for  generofity. 

Having  led    this  life    till   it   brought   him    to 
Death's  door,  his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Dean  Mad- 
den 
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den,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue,  having 
heard  his  Lordfhip  was  given  over,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  him  a  very  pathetic  letter,  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  paft  life;  the  particulars  of  which 
he  mentioned,  fuch  as  whoring,  gaming,  drinking, 
rioting,  blafpheming  his  Maker,  and,  in  ftiort,  all 
manner  of  wickednefs;  exhorting  him,  in  the  ten- 
dereft  manner,  to  employ  the  few  moments  that 
remained  to  him  in  penitently  confefling  his  mani- 
fold tranfgreflions,  and  foliciting  his  pardon  from 
an  offended  Deity,  before  whom  he  was  (hortly  to 
appear. 

It  is  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the 
late  Earl  of  K  e  was  one  of  the  mofl  pious 
noblemen  of  the  age,  and,  in  every  refpeQ:,  a  con- 
trafl,  in  charafter,  to  Lord  Rofs.  When  the  lat- 
ter, who  retained  his  fenfes  to  the  lafl  moment, 
and  died  rather  for  want  of  breath  than  wantoif 
fpirits,  read  over  the  Deal's  letter  (which  came 
to  him  under  cover)  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a- 
nothcr  paper,  fealed  up,  and  direfted  to  the  Earl 
of  K — — e. — He  likewife  prevailed  on  the  Dean's 
fervantto  carry  it,  and  to  fay  it  came  from  his 
matter,  which  he  war  encouraged  to  do  by  a  cou- 
ple of  guineas,  and  his  knowing  nothing  of  its  con- 
tents. Lord  K — • — e  was  an  effeminate,  puny, 
little  man,  extremely  formal  and  delicate,  info- 

mucli 
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much,  that  when  he  was  married  to  Lady  M — y 
O — n,  one  of  the  moll  (hining  beauties  then  in 
the  world,  he  would  not  take  his  wedding  gloves 
off  when  he  went  to  bed.  From  this  fingle  in- 
ftance  may  be  judged,  with  what  furprize  and  in- 
dignation he  read  over  the  Dean's  letter,  contain- 
ing fo  many  acaifations  for  crimes  he  knew  himfelf 
entirely  innocent  of. — He  firft  ran  to  his  lady,  and 
informed  her  that  Dean  Madden  was  aftually 
mad ;  to  prove  which,  he  delivered  her  the  epiftle 
he  had  juft  received. — Her  Ladyfhip  was  as  much 
confounded  and  amazed  at  it,  as  he  could  poflibly 
be^  but,  withal,  obferved  that  the  letter  was  not 
written  in  the  ftile  of  a  madman,  and  advifcd  him 
to  go  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  about  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  Lordfliip  ordered  his  coach^  arid 
went  to  the  epifcopal  palace,  where  he  found  his 
Grace  at  home,  and  immediately  accofted  him  in 
this  manner;  *'  Pray,  my  Lord,  did  you  ever  hear 
that  I  was  a  blafphemer,  a  whoremonger,  a  rioter^ 
and  every  thing  that  is  bafe  and  infamous?'* — 
•*  You,  my  Lord!"  faid  the  Bifhop,  ** every  one 
knows  you  are  the  pattern  of  humility,  godliriefs, 
atid  virtue."  **  Well,  my  Lord,  what  fatisfaftion 
can  I  have  of  a  learned  and  Reverend  Divine, 
who,  under  his  own  hand,  lays  all  this  to  my 
charge?"  "Surely,^*  anfwered  his  Grace, '*  no , 
man  in  his  right  fenfes,  that  knew  your  Lordlhip, 

would 
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would  prefume  to  do  it;  and^  if  any  clergyman 
lias  been  guilty  offuch  an  ofFenci;^  your  Lordlhip^ 
%iH  have  fatisfafiion  from  the  Spiritual  Court.'* 
Vpon  this.  Lord  K'  c  delivered  to  hii^ Grace 
the  letter^  which  he  told  him  was  that  morning 
delivered  by  the  Djean's  fervant;  and  which  both 
the  Arobbifhop  and  the  Earl  knew  to  be  Dean 
Madden's  handrWriting. 

The  Archbifhop  immediately  fent  for  the  Dean, 
who,  happening  to  be  at  home,  inftantly  obeyed 
the  fummons.  Before  he  entered  the  room^  his 
Grace  advifed  Lord  K — ^-e  to  walk  into  another 
apartment,  while  1^  difcourfed  the  gentleman  about 
it,  which  his  Lordfiiip  accordingly  did.  When 
Ihe  Dean  entered,  his  Grace,  looking  very  ftemly, 
demiinded  if  he  had''  wrote  thatietter :  The  Dean 
anfwered,  «« I  did,  my  Lord/* — **  Mr.  Dean,**  re- 
turned the  prelate,  ^*  I  always  thought  you  a  man 
of  foife  and  prudence;  but  this  unguarded  adion 
muft  leffen  you  in  the  efteem  of  all  good  men:— 
/To  throw  out  fo  many  caufelefs  inve£lives  againft 
;lbc  mod  unblemilhed  nobleman  in  Europe,  and 
acoufe  him  of  crimes  to  which  he  and  his  family 
have  ever  been  ftran^ers,  muft  certainly  be  the 
^flfeOfof  a  dtftcmpered  brain:  fiefides,  Sir,  you 
have,  by  this  means,  laid  yourfelf  open  to  a  pro- 
fecution^  which  will  either  oblige  yo^  publicly  to 
K  retraft 
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retraft  what  you  have  faid,  or  to  fufFer  the  confe-* 
quence.''  "  My  Lord,"  anfwered  the  Dean,  **  I 
never  thinly  aft;  or  write  any  thing  for  which  I 
api  afraid  to  be  called  to  an  account  before  any 
tribunal  upon  earth;  and,  if  I  am  to  beprofeciited 
for  difcharging  the  duties  of  my  funftion,  1  will 
fufFer,  patiently,  the  fevereft  penalties  in  juftifica- 
tioh  of  it."  And  fo  faying  the  Dean  retired  with 
fome  emotion,  and  left  the  two  Noblemen  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Lord  K c  went  home,  and  fent  for  a  Proc-b 

tor,  to  whom  he  committed  the  Dean's  letter,  and 
ordered  a  citation  to  be  fent  to  him  as  Toon  as 
poffible.-  In  the  mean  time  the  Archbifliop,  who 
knew  the  Dean  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and 
forefaw  that  ruin  muft  attend  his  etitiering  into  a 
fuit  with  fo  powerful  a  perfon,  went  to  his  houfe, 
and  recommended  to  him  to  alk  my  Lord's  par- 
don, before  the  matter  became  public.  "  Afk  his 
pardon,"  faid  the  Dean,  "  why  the  man  is  dead.'* 

''  Lord  K-, edead!  '*  No,  Lord  Rofs."  «  Good 

God!"  faid  the  Archbifhop,  "  did  not  you  fend  a 
letter  yefterday  to  Lord  K— e?"  «*  No,  truly, 
my  Lord,  but  I  fent  one  to  the  unhappy  Eatl  of 
Rofs^  who  was  then  given  over;  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  write  to  him  in  the  manner  I  didW' 
Upon  examining  the  fervant,  the  whole  was  refti- 

fied; 
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ficd;  and  the  Dean  faw,  with  real  regret,  that 
Lord  Rofs  died  as  he  had  lived ;  nor  did  he  con- 
tinue in  this  life  above  four  hours  after  he  fent  ofF 
the  letter.  The  footman  loft  his  place  by  the  jcft, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  only  fufFerer  for  my  Lord's 
Jaft  piece  of  humour* 


ANECDOTE  of  PRINCE  MAURICE. 

PRINCE  MAURICE  of  Naffau,  of  immortal 
memory,  governor  of  the  Dutch  Brazils, 
having  one  day  many  officers  at  his  table,  and 
being  in  a  very  good  humour,  called  for  a  glafs  of 
wine,  and  pledging  one  of  his  captains,  faid, 
*'  Here's  to  you,  foldier!"  The  captain  ftarted, 
and  replied,  "  My  Prince,  you  miftake;  I  am  one 
of  your  captains,  not  a  foldier.'*  The  Prince 
hereupon  took  a  fecond  glafs,  and  faid,  '*  Here's 
to  you,  captain,  who  are  no  foldier!"  The  com« 
pany  remarked  the  poignancy  of  the  reply,  and 
thip  captain  was  abaihed.  This  magnanimous' 
Prince  and  foldier  was,  on  apcpvint  pX  fomc 
fufpicions  of  his  conduft,recalled  by  his  fovereign, 
and  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  Eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  created  him  governor  of  all  the 

provinces  in  Weftphaliat 
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ANECDOTE  of  LOUIS  ^XIV. 

KING    of   FRANCE. 

MESSIEURS  de  Saint  Agnan  and  Dangeau 
had  perfuaded  the  King  he  could  write 
verfes  as  well  as  s^nothpr.  Louis  made  the  expe- 
riment,  and  compofi^d  2^  madrigal^  which  he  him. 
felf  did  not  think  very  good.  One  morning  he 
faid  to  the  Marfhal  de  Grammont,  *'  Read  this^ 
Marfhal,  s^nd  tell  me  if  ever  you  few  any  thing  lb 
bad ;  finding  I  hs^ve  lately  addi£ied  my  felf  to  poe- 
tty,  they  bring  me  any  tralb.'*  The  Marfli|l 
haying  read,  anfwered,  **  Your  Majefty  is  a  moft 
excellent  judge  in  all  matters  of  tafte,  for,  I  think 
I  never  read  any  thing  fo  ftupid  or  fo  ridiculous.* 
The  King  laughed,  "  Do  not  you  think  he  muft 
be  a  very  filly  fellow  who  compofed it?**  *'  It  is 
not  poffible  to  call  him  any  thing  elfe,*'  faid 
Grammont.  "  I  am  delighted,"  faid  thie  King, 
*'  to  hear  you  fpeak  your  fentiments  fo  freely  and 
frankly,  for  1  wrote  it  myfelf.'*  Every  body  pre- 
fent  laughed  at  the  Marflial's  confufion,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  as  malicious  a  trick  as  could  poflibly 
be  played  on  an  old  courtier. 


The 
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I 

The  Honourable  ROBERT  BOYLE, 

The  mojl  exaS  fcarcher  info  the  Works  of  Natur^ 
that  any  age  has  known^  and  who  faro  atheifm 

*  cni  infidelity  beginning  to  Jhew  them/elves  in  the 
loofe  and  voljptious  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second^  purjued  his  philofophical  enquiries  with 
religious  views,  to  efidbli/h  the  minds  (fmen  in  a 

firm  beliefs    and  thorough  Jevfe  of  the  infim$$ 
power  and  wifdom  of  the  great  Creator. 

THJS  account  \^e  have  from  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  \^ith  hiixu 
^nd  who  fays,  *  It  appeared  frofp  thofe  who  con«i 

*  vcrfed  with  him  on  his  enquiries  into  nature, 
!  that  his  main  deCgn  in  that  (on  which  as  he  ha4 
^  his  own  eye  conftantly,  fo  he  tootk  care  to  put 
f  others  often  in  mind  of  it)  was  to  raiie  in  himfelf 
!  and  others,  vafter  thoughts  of  the  greatnef^  and 

*  glory,  and  of  the  wifdoni  and  goodnefs  of  God.* 
This  was  fo  deep  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  con9liidcf 
^e  article  of  bis  will,  which  relates  to  the  Rpyal 
Society,  in  thefc  words:  *  Wilhing  them  a  happy 
!  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to  difcov<ir  the  true  na.^^ 

*  ture  of  the  works  of  God;  and  praying  that  they 
t  and  all  other  fearchers  into  phyfical  truths,  may 

*  cordially  refer  their  attainments,  to  the  glory  of 
\  the  .great  Author  of  Nature,  and  to  the  comfor^ 
\  ^jf  mankind/ 

^      .  Jn 
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In  anotber  place  the  fame  perfon  fpeaks  of  him 
thus:  '  He  had  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  the 

*  great  Cod  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  ever  ob- 

*  ferved  in  any  man.    The  very  name  of  God,  was 

*  never  mentioned  by  him,  without  a  paufe  and 
<  vifible  Hop  in  his  difcourTe.* 

Of  the  ft  riflnefs  and  examplarinefs  of  the  whole 
courfecf  hi>iife,  he  fays:  '  I  might  here  challenge 

*  the  whole  tribe  of  libertines  to   come  and  view 

*  the  ufefulnefs,  as  well  as  the  excellence,  of  the 
f  Chriftian  Religion,    in- a  life  that  was  entirely 

*  dedicated  to  it.' 

The  veneration  he  had  for  the  holy  fcriptures 
appears,  not  only  from  his  ftudying  them  with 
great  attention,  and  exhorting  others  to  do  the 
fame,  but  more  particularly,  from  a  diftinft  trea- 
tife  which  he  wrote,  on  purpofe  to  defend  the 
fcripturc  ftyle,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  objeftions 
which  profaae  and  irreligious  perfons  have  made 
againft  it.  And  his  zeal  in  propogating  Chrifti- 
anity  in  the  world,  aj>pears  by  niany  and  large  be-,i 
nefaftions  to  that  end. 


A   N0BI.I 
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A     N    O   B    L   E 

INSTANCE  OF  GENEROSITY, 

RECORDED    BY    PLUTAACH. 

A  SLAVE,  having  determined  the  death  of  his 
matter,  entered  his  chamber  to  execute  his 
purpofe  at  a  time  when  others  were  with  him.  The 
intent  was  as  evident  as  the  miftake:  the  matter 
enquired  the  caufe  of  his  refolution,  and  owned  it 
was  a  juft  one :  inftead  of  ordering  him  to  the  tor- 
tures, he  gave  him  his  liberty;  and  he  found  him^ 
to  the  lateft  hour  of  his  life,  the  mutt  affedionate 
of  his  friends. 


The  Affeaing  Hifiory   of 

LUCY     MI  R  A  N  D  A. 

IN  the  year  1539,  Q^bot,  the  Governor  of  the 
fort  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  in  Paraguay,  having 
occafion  to  embark  for  Spain,  appoiated  Nunez 
de  Lara  to  fucceed  him  in  his  abfence;  but  left 
him  no  more  than  oiic  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  provifions,  in  a  place 
where  the  Spaniards  had  few  certain  friends,  and 
an  immenfe  number  of  declared  enemies. 

Lara,  on  his  fide,  feeing  himfelf  furrounded  by 
nations,  from  whom  he  could  expeft  no  refpefl 

but 
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but  in  proportion  at  be  could  commahd  it^  thdu^C 
the  heft  thing  he  could  do,  would  be  to  gstin  qytt 
thofe  nealreft  to  bini^  \rhich  were  tbt.Timbuez; 
and  he  fucceeded  pretty  well  in  the  attempt.  But 
bid  fuccefs  foon  proved  fatal  to  him^  in  a  itianiier 
be  little  dreamed  of.  M angora,  Caciqiie  of  the 
^iihbiiei,  happenings  in  one  of  the  frequent  vifits 
be  paid  to  Lara,  td  fee  Lnty  Miranda,  a  Spanifb 
tody,  and  wife  of  Sebaftian  Hiirtado,  one  of  ihe 
|>rinGtpal  officers  of  the  ifbrt,  became  deeply  ena- 
ilioured  with  her.  It  was  not  long  before  fee 
ffeirceived  it ;  and  knowing  what  (he  h^d  to  fear 
from  a  barbarian,  with  whom  it  was  fo  much  tbe 
Commander's  intereft  to  live  upon  good  terraS) 
file  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  not  to  be  feen 
any  more  by  him,  and  to  guard  againft  any 
violence  or.  furprize.  Mangora,  on  his  fide^ 
thinking  that  if  he  could  but  get  her  to  his  habi^ 
tation,  he  might  difpofe  of  her  as  he  pleafed,  often 
ivited  Hurtado  to  come  and  fee  hiin,  and  bring  his 
^ife  along  with  him.  But  Hurtado  as  often  beg^i* 
ged  to  be  excufed,  alledging,  that  he  could  not 
abfent  himfelf  from  the  fort,  without  the  com- 
mander's leave;  and  that  he  was  fure  he  Ihould 
never  be  able  to  obtain  iu 

Such  an  anfwer  as  this  was  enough  to  let  the 
Cacique  fee,  that  to  (Ucceed  'm  his  defigns  upon 

the 
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the  mkj  he  muft  fii II  get  rid  of  the  hufb^nd—r 
While  he  was  therefore  confidering  ways  and 
means  to  do  it,  he  got  intelligence,  that  the  huf- 
band  had  been  detached,  with  another  officer 
called  Ruiz  Mofchera,  and  fifty  r)ldiers,  to  col- 
left  provifions.  Looking  upon  this,  therefore,  as 
a  favourable  opportunity,  fince  it  not  only  re- 
moved the  hufband,  b\it  weakened  the  garrifon, 
by  which  the  wife  might  expeft  to  be  protefted,  he 
pofted  four  thoufand  picked  men  in  a  marfh  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  and  fet  out  for  it,  with 
thirty  others  loaded  with  rcfrefhments.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  gates  of  it,  he  fent  word  to  Lara, 
that,  hearing  how  much  he  was  in  want  of  provi- 
fions, be  was  come  with  enough  to  ferve  him,  till 
the  return  of  the  convoy.  Lara  received  the 
treacherous  Cacique  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  gratitude,  and  infilled  upon  entertaining 
him  and  his  followers.  This  was  what  Mangora 
had  expefted;  and  he  had  accordingly  given  his 
men  inftruftions  how  to  behave,  and  appointed 
fignals  for  thofe  he  had  pofted  in  the  marfh. 

The  entertainment  began  with  a  great  deal  of 
cheerfulnefs  on  both  fides,  and  lafted  till  night 
was  far  advanced;  when,  the  Spaniards  rifing  to 
break  up,  Mangora  gave  fome  of  his  attendants, 
the  fignal  for  doing  what  he  had  before-hand  di- 

L  refted; 
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re&ed;  which  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  magazines  of 
the  fort  as  foon  as  the  Spaniards  fhould  be  retired. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  without  the  Spaniards 
having  the  leaft  fufpicipn  of  the  matter.  The  offi- 
cers were  fcarce  compofed  to  reft,  when  moft  of 
them  being  alarmed  by  the  foldiers  crying  out  fire! 
fire!  and  jumping  out  of  bed  to  extinguifti  it,  the 
Indians  feized  the  opportunity  of  difpatqhing 
them.  The  reft  were  killed  in  their  fleep;  and 
the  four  thoufand  men  pofted  in  the  marfli,  hav- 
ing been  at  the  fame  time  let  into  the  fort,  it  was 
immediately  filled  with  flaughter  and  confufion. 
The  Governor,  though  wounded,  having  efpied 
the  treacherous  Cacique,  made  up  to  him,  and 
ran  him  through  the  body;  but  being  more  intent 
upon  fatisfying  his  revenge,  than  confulting  his 
fafety,  he  continued  fo  long  venting  his  now  ufe- 
lefs  fury  on  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  that  the 
Indians  had  time  to  intercept  his  flight;  and  im- 
mediately diipatched  him. 

There  now  remained  no  living  foul  in  the  fort 
but  the  unfortunate  Miranda,  the  innocent  caufe 
of  fo  bloody  a  tragedy,  four  other  women,  and  as 
many  little  children,  who  were  all  tied  and  brought 
before  Siripa,  brother  and  fucceffor  to  the  late 
Cacique.  This  barbarian,  at  the  fight  of  Miran- 
da, conceived  the  fame  paffion  for  her,  that  had 

proved 
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proved  fo  fatal  to  his  brother;  and  ordered  her  to 
be  unbound,  relinquifliing  to  his  attendants  all  the 
other  prifoners.  He  then  told  her,  that  fhe  muft 
not  conGder  herfelf  as  a  (lave  in  his  houfe;  and 
that  it  would  even  be  her  own  fault,  if  (he  did 
not  become  the  miftrefs  of  it;  and  that  he  hoped 
fhe  had  fenfe  enough  to  prefer,  to  an  indigent  for- 
lorn hufband,  the  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  who 
would  take  pleafure  in  fubmitting  to  her,  himfdf, 
and  all  his  fubjefts.  Miranda  might  well  expeft, 
that,  by  refufing  his  offers,  fhe  fhould  expofe  her- 
felf, at  beft,  to  a  perpetual  and  moft  cruel  flavery; 
but  her  virtue  got  the  better  of  every  other  con- 
fideration.  She  even  gave  Siripa  the  anfwer  fhe 
thought  was  moft  likely  to  exafperate  him,  in  hopes 
his  love  m'ght  change  into  fury,  and  a  fpeedy 
death  put  her  innocence  and  honour  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  brutal  inclinations. 

But  in  this  (he  was  greatly  miftaken.  Her  re- 
fufals  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  eftecm  Siripa  had 
conceived  for  her,  and  heighten  his  paflion,  whipli 
he  ftill  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be  at  laft  able  to 
fatisfy.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  treat  her 
with  a  great  deal  of  lenity,  and  even  (hewed  her 
more  civility  and  refpe£t  than  could  be  well  ex- 
pefcled'from  a  barbarian.    But  his  moderation,  and 
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gerjtlenefs  ferved  only  to  make  her  more  fenfiblc 
of  ihe  danger  ftie  was  cxpofed  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hurtado,  being  returned 
with  his  convov,  was  greatly  furprized  to  behold 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  afhes,  where  he  had  left 
Gabbt's  tower.  The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  en- 
quire what  was  become  of  his  wife;  and  being  in- 
formed (he  was  with  the  Cacique  of  the  Timbuez, 
he  immediately  fat  out  to  look  for  her,  wiihout 
confidering  what  dangers  he  thereby  fruitleflly 
expofed  himfelf  to.  Siripa,  at  the  fight  of  a  man 
who  was  the  foleobjeft  of  all  Miranda's  afFeCtions, 
could  no  longer  contain  himfelf,  but  ordered  him 
to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there  ihot  to  death  with 
arrows. 

His  attendants  were  preparing  to  obey  him, 
when  Miranda,  drowned  in  tears,  threw  herfelf 
at  the  tyrants  feet,  to  obtain  the  life  of  her  huf- 
band;  and,  fuch  is  the  power  of  a  paffionate  af- 
fcftion,  it  calmed  the  violent  ftorm,  which  it  had 
but  a  little  bef  »re  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  bar-^ 
barian.  Hurado  was  unbound;  he  was  even 
fometimes  permitted  to  fee  his  wife:  But  the 
Cacique,  at  the  f^me  lime  he  thus  indulged  them, 
gave  thcin  to  underftand,  that  thev  muft  not.  on 
pain  of  death,  aucaij^t  to  go  an^  further  lengths. 
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It  is  therefore  probable,  he  only  meant  this  in- 
dulgence as  a  fnarc  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  recall- 
ing  the  conditional  reprieve  he  had  granted  Hur- 
tado,  who  foon  fupplied  him  with  one.  A  fe\^ 
days  after,  Siripa's  wife  came  to  inform  him,  that 
Miranda  was  lain  down  with  her  hufband;  the 
barbarian  immediately  ran  to  examine- the  truth 
of  the  report  wiih  his  own  eyes;  and,  in  the  firft 
emotion  of  his  pafiion,  more  to  the  fatisfaQion  of 
his  wife's  jealoufy  than  his  own,  he  condemned 
Miranda  to  the  flames,  and  Hurtado  to  the  kind 
death  he  had  but  lately  efcaped.  The  fentence 
was  immediately  executed,  and  this  faithful -pair 
expired  in  fight  of  each  o\her :  full  of  fentiments 
worthy  of  their  virtues. 


PARISIAN  ANECDOTE. 

A  GIRL  of  the  Town  in  Paris  found  a  pocket 
^  ^  book  in  the  ftreet,  which  on  infpeSion  fhe 
found  to  contain  notes  to  the  amount  of  i82,CK)0 
livres,  payable  to  the  bearer. — Struck  with  the 
importance  of  the  lofs  which  TlTe  owner  muft  fuf- 
tain,  the  charming  girl  carried  the  pocket-book, 
with  its  contents,  to  M.  le  Noir,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police.  The  Magiftrate,  furprizcd  at  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  geaerofity,  alked  her  who  (he  was  "i  She 

faid 
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faid  (he  was  of  a  jyood  family,  whom  (he  had  dif- 
graced.  M.  le  Noir,  delighted  w'th  her  opr.nnefs, 
as  well  as  generofity,  took  her  addref^.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  book  loft  no  time  ii  repairing  to  the 
Magiftrate  to  affift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty. M.  le  Noir  fent  for  the  gii  i,  ar>d  preicnted 
her  and  the  book  together  to  the  geiulcman,  re- 
lating to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  her  behaviour. — 
The  Gentleman  demanded  in  rapture,  what  re- 
ward fhc  (hould  receive  for  her  generofity  and 
truth?  ^  The  enlargementi"  replies  (he,  *'  of 
three  of  my  unfortunate  companions,  who  are  now 
imprifoned  in  the  houfe  of  Salpetriere,  for  having 
yielded  like  myfelf,  by  hard  nece{rity,  to  the  prof- 
titution  which  they  abhor."  This  new  demondra- 
tion  of  virtue,  ftill  exalted  her  in  their  efteeni. 
Her  companions  were  relieved,  and  the  gentle- 
man farther  inCiftcd  on  her  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
fion  of  1200  livres,  with  which  fhe  declared  (he 
would  fettle  in  fome  of  the  provincial  convents, 
as  her  family  would  not  receive  her.  Here  is  a 
le(ron  to  thofe  prudes  who  are  fond  of  flanderiiig 
ihofe*  unhappy  women,  and  who  include  in  the 
iof:^  of  chaftity,  every  poflible  vice* 


^. 
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Ai^    ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

Imprifonment  of  RICHARD  I. 

KING  OF  ENGLAND 

A  MINSTREL,  called  Blondel,  who  owed 
his  fortune  to  Richard,  animated  with  ten- 
derncfs  towards  his  illuftrious  matter,  wasrcfolved 
to  go  over  the  world  'till  he  had  difcovered  the 
deftiny  of  this  Prince.  PJe  had  already  travcrTed 
Europe,  and  was  returning  througli  Germany; 
when  talking  one  day  at  Lintz,  in  Auftria,  with 
'  the  inn-keeper,  in  order  to  make  this  difcovery, 
he  learnt  that  there  was  near  the  city,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  foreft,  a  ftrong  and  antient  cattle,  in 
which  there  was  a  prifoner  who  was  guarded  with 
great  care.  A  fecret  impulfe  perfuaded  Blondel 
that  this  prifoner  was  Richard;  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  cattle,  the  fight  of  which  made  him 
tremble;  he  got  acquainted  with  a  peafeftt,  who 
went  often  there  to  carry  provilion,  queftioned 
and  offered  him  a  confiderable  fum  to  declare  who 
it  was  that  was  fliut  up  there;  but  the  good  man; 
though  he  readily  told  all  he  knew,  was  ignorant 
both  of  the  name  and  the  quality  of  the  prifoner. 
He  could  only  inform  him,  that  he  was  watched 
with  the  moft  exafl:  attention,  and  was  fuffered  no 
communication  with  any  one  but  the  keeper  of  the 

cattle 
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caft!e  and  his  fervants.  He  added,  that  the 
prifoner  had  no  other  amufement  than  looking 
over  the  country,  through  a  fmall  grated  window, 
which  ferved  alfo  for  the  light  that  glimmered  in- 
to his  apartment. 

He  told  him  that  this  caftle  was  a  horrid  abode; 
that  the  (lair-cafe  and  the  apartments  were  black 
with  age,  and  fo  dark,  that  at  noon-day  it  was 
neceffary  to  have  lighted  flambeaux  to  find  the 
way  along  them. 

Blondel  liftened  with  eager  attention,  and  me- 
ditated feveral  ways  of  coming  at  the  prifoner,  but 
all  in  vain.  At  laft  when  he  found  that  from  the 
height  and  narrownefs  of  the  window  he  could  not 
get  a  fight  of  his  dear  matter,  for  he  firmly  believed 
it  was  hinx,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  French  fong, 
the  laft  couplet  of  which  had  been  con^pofed  by 
Richard,  and  the  firft  by  himfelf.  After  he  had 
fung  with  a  loud  and  harmonious  voice,  the  firft 
part,  he  fuddenly  flopped,  and  heard  a  voice, 
which  came  from  the  caftle  window,  **  continue 
and  finifh  the  fong/*  Tranfported  with  joy,  he 
was  now  affured  it  was  the  King  his  mafter,  who 
was  confined  in  this  difmal  caftle.  The  chronicle 
adds,  that  one  of  the  keeper's  fervants  falling  fick, 
he  hired  himfelf  to  him,  and  thus  made  himfelf. 

known 
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Known  to  Richard;  and  informing  his  Nobles, 
iitriih  all  poffible  expedition,  of  the  fituation  of  their 
Monarch)  he  was  releafcd  from  his  confioemcnt  on 
paying  a  large  ranfom. 


An  ITALIAN  ANECDOTE. 

MATILDA  was  married  very  young  to  a 
Neapolitan  Nobleman  of  the  firft  Quality, 
and  found  herftlf  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  As  (he  flood  one  day  careffing  het 
infant  fon  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment, 
which  hung  over  the  river  Voltuma ;  the  child, 
with  a  fudden  fpring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into 
the  flood  below,  and  difappeared  in  a  moment. 
The  mother,  ftruck  with  inftantfurprize,  and  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  fave  him,  plunged  in  after;  but, 
far  from  being  able  to  aflift  the  infant,  flie  herfelf 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  the  oppofite  Ihore^ 
juft  when  fome  French  foldiers  were  plundering 
the  country  on  that  fide,  who  immediately  made 
her  their  prifoner. 

As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Italians  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity, 
they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  thefe  two 
tKtrem<ss  fuggefted  by  appetite  and  cruelty.   This 

M  bafe 
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hi^fe  refolution,  however,  was  oppofed  by  a  young 
officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required,  the 
utmoft  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  fafety  to  his  native  city.  Her 
beauty  at  firft  caught  his  eye,  her  merit  foon  after 
his  heart.  They  were  married;  he  rofe  to  the 
higheft  pofts;  they  lived  long  together,  and  were 
happy.  But  the  feficity  of  a  foldier  can  never  be 
called  permanent  -.after  an  interval  of  feveral  years, 
the  tropps  which  he  commanded  having  met  with 
a  repulfe,  he  was  obliged  to  take  flielter  in  the 
city  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here  they 
fufFered  a  fiege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken. 
Few  hiftories  can  produce  more  various  inftances 
of  cruelty,  than  thofe  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians at  that  time  exercifed  upon  each  other.  It 
was  refolved  by  the  viftors,  upon  this  occafion, 
to  put  all  the  French  priforiers  to  death;  but  par- 
ticularly the  hufband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
as  he  was  principally  inftrumental  in  protrafting 
the  fiege.  •  Their  determinations  were  in  general,, 
executed  almoft  as  foon  as  refolved  upon.  The 
captive  foldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner, 
with  his  fword,  ftood  ready,  while  the  fpeftators, 
in  gloomy  filence  awaited  the  fatal  blow;  which 
was  only  fufpended  till  the  General,  who  prefided 
as  Judge,  fliould  give  the  fignal.  It  was  in  this  in- 
terval of  anguifli  and  expectation,  that  Matilda 

came 
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ANECDOTE 

Celebrated  Ninon  dz  LXnclos. 

MADAME  dc  LEXCLOS  vss  always  ir.vich 
carefled,  on  account  of  the  chanrs  of  her 
wit,  and  the  happincfs  of  an  amiable  difpofuion. 
Without  being  the  paragon  of  beauty,  flie  oem- 
manded  all  the  refped  that  is  generally  paid  to  it. 
The  fweetnefs  and  equality  of  her  chatatlcr,  a 
probity  fincere  and  natural,  a  refolute  foul,  and 
M2  a  heart 
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a  heart  as  tender  as  it  was  faithful,  procured  her 
admirers,  even  when  (he  was  far  advanced  in  life. 
The  account  which  her  biographer  gives  of  the 
Abbot  of  Gedoyn*s  attachment  to  her,  is  truly 
fingular.  This  Abbot  was  prefented  to  her  whea 
he  was  twenty  nine  years  of  age,  and  Ninon  ap- 
proached her  eightieth.  However,  whether  it 
was  thought  the  caprice  of  love,  or  an  inconceiy? 
able  enchantment,  the  Abbot  became  paffionately 
fond  of  her,  and  was  fo  ardent  in  his  folicitations, 
that  Ninon  confented  to  liften  to  him;  but  (he 
Would  not  confent  to  make  him  h^ippy  till  the  end 
of  a  certain  period,  which  flie  fixed.  The  time 
arrived^— He  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  ^nd  con- 
jured her  in  the  name  of  love,  to  keep  the  pro- 
mife  fhe  had  made.  The  Abbot  foon  ceafed  to 
folicit.  Enchanted  with  his  good  fortune,  he  afkcd 
her,  why  fhe  had  fufFered  him  to  languifh  fo  long? 
"  Alas!  my  dear  Abbot,"  replied  Ninon,  "  my 
tendernefs  had  fufFered  as  much  as  yours,  but  it 
was  the  effeft  of  a  fpark  of  vanity.  I  was  defir- 
ous,  for  the  novelty  of  the  cafe,  to  wait  till  I  had 
reached  my  eightieth  year,  which  I  did  laft 
night." 

♦ 
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ANECDOTE. 

GARRICK  and  Hogarth  fitting  together  s^H 
tavern,  mutually  lamenting  the  want  of  a 
piQure  of  Fielding.  "  I  think  (faid  Garrick)  I 
could  make  his  face;"  .which  he  did  accordingly. 
"  For  Heaven's  fake  hold,  David/'  faid  Hogarth, 
remain  as  you  are  for  a  few  minutes.*'— Garrick 
did  fo  while  Hogarth  iketched  the  outlines,  which 
wfire  afterwards  finiflied  from  their  mutual  recol- 
le8;ion;  and  this  drawing  was  the  original  of  all 
the  portraits  we  have  at  prefent  of  the  admired 
author  of  Tom  Jones:  But  Garrick  and  Hogairth 
did  not  always  agree  fo  well. — The  latter  intreate4 
his  friend  David  at  one  time  to  fit  for  his  own  pic- 
turc,  with  which  Garrick  complied;  but  while  the 
painter  was  proceeding  with  his  taflc,  he  mifchiev* 
oufly  altered  his  faCe  with  gradual  change,  fo  as 
to  render  the  portrait  perfeftly  unlike.  Hogarth 
blamed  the  unlucky  effort  of  his  art,  and  began  a 
fecond  time,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  After 
fwearing  a  little,  he  began  a  third  time,  and  did 
not  difcover  the  trick  until  after  three  or  four  re- 
petitions. He  then  got  into  a  violent  paffion,  and 
vould  have  thrown  his  palette,  pencils,  and  pound 
brufhes  at  Garrick's  head,  if  the  wag  had  not  made 
his  efcape  from  the  variegated  ftorm  of  colours 
that  purfued  him. 

ROYAt 
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ROYAL    ANECDOTE. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  occurred  fome  time 
ago,  which,  as  it  ferves,  however  fimple  in 
itfelf,  to  put  the  private  charafter  of  our  amiable 
S— — n  in  its  true  light,  that  of  being  the  bene- 
volent father  of  his  people,  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

-  In  the  courfe  of  his  walks  one  morning  with  the 
H—  A — — — t  by  his  Cde,  he  met  a  farmers  fcr- 
vant  triavelling  to  W  with  a  load  of  commo- 

dities for  market.  Unhappily,  however,  the  cart 
was  ftuck  faft  in  the  mud;  ilor- could  the  man 
himfelf  extricate  it  with  all  his  might. 

Both  the  K and  the   P were  dreffed 

in  a  ftyle  of  fimplicity;  and  as  if  with  one  impulfe 
of  humanity,  they  immediately  rufhcd  forward  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  embarraffed  ruftic:  Having, 
through  the  dint  of  main  ftrength,  enabled  him  to 
fct  his  cart  to  rights,  the  honeft  fellow,  glowing 
with  gratitude,  afked  them  very  cordially  if.  they 
would  accept  of  a  cup  of  ale  from  him  at  the  next 
houfe;  adding,  that  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
heartily  welcome  to  take  a  feat  upon  the  cart. — 
Each  of  thefe  offers  was  of  courfe  declined,  and 

they  parted;  the  K having  previoufly  flipped 

into  his  hands  a  guinea,  and  the  P*— — •  two  gui- 
neas. 

The 
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The  man  was  thunderftruck;  nor  could  he  help 
fpreading  about  the  particulars  of  his  adventure 
Ithe  moment  he  reached  W  From  thefe  it 

appeared  plainly,  that  it  was  to  the  K and 

the  P he  had  been  indebted  fo  highly ;  and 

the  only  circumftance  that  feemed  to  puzzle  the 
man  himfelf,  and  make  him  doubt  the  fa3,  was, 

that  the  P (hould  have  given  two  pieces,  while 

the  K gave  him  but  one. 

Every  thing,  as  here  related,  prefently  reached 

the  ears  of  his  M ;  and  happening,  the  week 

following,  to  meet  the  fame  man  again,  on  his 
way  to  market,  he  flopped  him  and  fmiled. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  (faid  he)  I  find  you  were 
rather  diffatisfied  with  the  little  prefent  J  made 
you  when  lafl  we  met :  The  fon  you  thought  more 
munificent  than  the  father. — He  was  fo  1  confefs ; 
but  remember  this,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  jufl  before  I  can  be  generous.  My 
fon  has,  at  prefent,  nobody  to  care  for  but  him- 
felf,  and  I  (with  an  infinite  deal  of  more  anxiety 
in  my  bofom  than  you  pofBbly  experience)  am 
bound  to  prbmote  the  happinefs  of  millions,  who 
look  to  me  for  that  proteftion,  which  your  chil- 
dren at  home  expe£l,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  you* 

Of 
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or     r6.  maKtic 

>J0tiONS  6t  FRIENDSHIP: 

OR,       THE 

HISTORT  of  AMICUS. 

THE  ancient  notions  of  Chivalry  do  not  (how- 
ever pr^pofterbus  ibty  may  feem)  exceed 
the  extravagance  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  of 
what  is  called  Friendlhip.  Young  people  carry 
this  to  fo  enthufiaftic  a  height,  that  even  though 
it  fprings  from  a  noble  fource,  they  ought  to  be 
warned  againft  the  indulgence  of  it,  as  it  expofes 
them,  fooner  or  latef ,  to  the  artifices  of  more  ex- 
perienced chara6lers.  There  can  be  no  objeftion 
to  an  endeavour  to  obtain  one  valuable  friend; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  if  we  expeft  more 
than  one,  we.  (hall  be  bitterly  difappointed;  at 
leaft  I  was  a  fad  example  of  this^  and  I  fhall  com- 
mit my  ftory  to  pofterity,  that  I  may  at  leaft  do 
what  is  incumbent  upon  every  man — contribute 
ihy  mite  to  the  fervice  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

"  I  AM  one  of  thofc  mortals  who  never  kn^W 
the  valu^  of  refiftance,  and  could  never  be  mafter 
of  the  language  of  denial.  Acquiefcenpe  &  civility, 
were  ever  my  charaSef iftics.  I  never  gave  af- ' 
fronts,  and  I  even  received  them  without  inuch 
acrimony  of  recrimination.  By  this  negative  ex- 
cellence 
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ceUence  I  acquired  a  numerous  acquaintance,  and 
imagined  myfelf  in  very  general  efteem.  To  fay 
the  truth,  I  did  not  doubt,  but  if  it  (hould  ever  be 
neccflary  for  me  to  ufe  their  fcrvices,  1  might 
command  them  without  referve. 

'*  In  the  courfe  of  a  little  time  I  had  occafion  to 
piake  the  trial;  for  by  unexpefted  failures  in  bu- 
finefs^  and  other  ill  ftrokes  of  fortune^  I  was 
ftript  of  every  thing  but — rejources  of  Friendjhip. 

**  Here  follows  an  accurate  journal  of  my  fuc- 
cefles  in  a  pecuniary  application : 

"  I  arofe  early  one  melancholy  morning,  and 
turned  my  affairs  on  all  fides,  to  fee  if,  by  any  new 
arrangements,  I  could  fet  all  right  again.  I  took 
a  walk  into  the  ftreet  of  my  village  where  I  re- 
fided,  and  tried  to  fhake  off  my  chagrin;  but  the 
profpeft  was  too  dark  for  me.  *'  It  will  not  do, 
(faid  I)  affiftance  mufl  direftly,  mufl  this  very 
day  be  obtained,  or  I  am  ruined  for  ever.**  This 
fentiment  had  fcarce  pafTed  in  my  mind  before  one 
of  the.oldeflj  ableft,  and  richefl  of  my  friends  came 
towards  me  and  with  the  greatefl  cordiality  wifhed 
me  the  health  and  pleafures  of  the  morning.— 
I  accepted  them  with  equal  warmth. ^  Our  har« 
mony  was  favourable  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand^  and 
I  fpoke  it  as  follows;  "I  am  exceedingly  re* 
N  joiced 
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jdiced  to  meet  you^  (here  my  friend  fmiled)  par- 
ticularly to  fee  you  in  fo  chearful  a  humour  (here 
my  friend  fmiled  again)  it  fuits  well  with  a  little 
petition  that  I  have  now  to  make  to  your  pocket, 
(here  my  friend  feemed  a  little  uneafy ;)— ^Yes, 
dear  Mr.  Ritchley,  I  fay  to  your  pocket.  You 
have  silways  e^cpreffed  a  defire  to  ferve  me:  I  am 
tityff  ill  th6  utmoft  need  of  your  affiftance,  and  I 
kn6w  it  will  not  be  more  pleafing  for  me  to  re- 
ceive yont  kmdnefs,  than  for  you  to  confer  it.— 
What  a  pleafure  is  there  in  being  indebted  to  a 
friend!  It  excites  both  gratitude  and  fenfibility, 
you  will  thank  me,  that  I  have  made  you  happy  in 
tht  opportunity  of  obliging  me:  Pray  let  me  have 
a  thoufand  pounds  without  delay.*^' 

.**  Here  my  friend  gave  a  great  hem,  and  faid 
with  fome  incoherence,  *  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  cer- 
tainly, a  thoufand  pounds — by  all  means— I  fliall 
be  very  glad — but  the  truth  is,  I  have  not  got 
five  guineas  in  the  houfe.  At  any  other  time  I 
fl^^U  be  proud  to  ferve  you.'* 

**  Here  my  friend,  who  had  a  Tittle  time  before 
been  noticing  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather, 
found  out  that  it  was  terribly  cold,  and  wifhed  me 
a  good  morning. — I  called  two  days  after  and  faw 
him  at  his  window,  but — he  was  not  at  home. 

*'  The 
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^^  The  neKt  perfon  that  encountered  me^  w*5 
Mr.  SxuRpy,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who  accoftedmc 
with  the  news  of  his  having  receiv'd  a  prize  of 
j^'sooo  in  the  lottery.  He  was  all  joy  and  jollity. 
Thus  is  the  very  nK)ment,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  fO| 
without  any  ceremony,  I  told  him  that  he  muftdo 
me  a  favour :  '  That  will  I,  (faid  he)  for  I  are 
fo  rich,  I  fcarce  know  what  to  do.'  "  The  very 
thing !  (faid  1) — you  ihalJ  lend  me  a  thoufand 
pounds." 

'«  Whew !  (faid  he)  How  much  ? — Why,  you 
are  a  worthy  man,  and  I  would  ferve  you  with  all 
my  heart,  but  if  I  was  to  lend  my  prize-money,  I 
fhpuld  have  no  luck  another  time.  At  prefent  I 
cannot  affift  you  therefore,  but  at  any  future  op- 
portunity, you  may  depend  upon  my  readieft  and 
very  beft  endeavours." 

*^  My  third  application  was  made  to  a  Lady  of 
great  reputed  genero(it,y.  I  laid  my  cafe  patheti-r 
cally  before  her  :  '  Good  heaven.  Sir,  (faid  flie) 
how  fincerely  I  pity  you!  Only  to  fee  the  revo* 
lutions  of  this  world!  Why,  you  was  a  very  re- 
fponfible  man  fome  little  time  ago ;  I  remember 
you  talked  of  a  carriage.  God  blefs  me  how  fur* 
prizingly  the  things  of  this  world  turn  about!  They 
5ire  toj^Jy^turvy  in  a  moment.  Now,  if  any  man  in 
Na  the 
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the  univerfe  but  yourfclf  had  told  me  that  you 
could  ftand  in  need  of  money  in  the  way  of  bor- 
rowing, I  (hould  have  vindicated  you  from  the 
fcandal.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  careful  we  ought  to 
be;  we  (hould  turn  a  (hilling  over  ten  times  be- 
fore we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands;  and  even  then 
we  (hould  take  good  care,  that  we  have  twelve- 
pence,  or  twelve-penny-worth  for  it.  Oh  lack-a 
day,  oh  lack-a-day  !  Oil  deary  oh!  oh  deary  oh  I 

•*  Here  the  lady,  my  old  friend,  went  away 
lifting  up  her  hand$  and  pitied  me  exceedingly. 

**  The  fourth  application,  was  to  another  Lady 
who  heard  my  (lory  with  great  attention ;  faid, 
that  (he  was  beyond  meafure  touched  at  it,  as  well 
as  at  my  misfortune,  but  (he  excufed  herfelf  from 
aflTifting  me  with  a  thoufand  pounds,  becaufe,  "  Sir, 
(lays  (he)  as  I  am  not  married,  and  you  have  no 
fecurity  to  offer  me,  it  would  give  the  world  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  there  was  fomething  between  us 
more  than  there  ought  tp  be.  It  is  my  delicacy, 
and  not  my  want  of  inclination,  that  refufes  you, 
I  proteft.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  fee  it  in  the  right 
light.  Young  women  muft,  in  this  age,  be  very 
guarded  in  their  conduft.  They  muft  not  be  even 
feen  to  long  convcrfing  with  men  alone." 


'^  Upon 
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*«  Upon  this,  my  fair  friend  walked  off  in  a  great 
hurry,  for  the  fake  of  her  delicacy. 

*'  The  perfon  I  next  fpoke  to  had  once  borrowed 
five  thoufarid  pounds  of  roe.  He  was  now  rich 
himfelf,  and  as  I  had  heard,  rich  by  lending  out 
money  at  a  certain  intereft.  I  opened  the  matter, 
briefly:  "  How  much  will  do?  faid  he  very 
civilly.  *'  A  thcmfand  pounds,"  faid  I.  *'  you  fhall 
have  it.**  My  heart  jumpt  for  joy. — **  Pray  what 
fecurity  do  you  choofe  to  offer  ?'*- — Security 
(faid  I!)  I  wifh  it  to  be  a  matter  of  friendftiip**— 
Friendfhip!  (faid  he)  friendfliip  and  a  thoufand 
pounds ! — Pardon  me — they  never  met  together 
in  my  time,  and  I  wifh  you  a  very  good  day* 
Friendfhip  and  a  thoufand  pounds,  indeed! 

*'  Upon  this  my  friend  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  rapping  his  c<lne  angrily  on  the  ground,  never 
fpv^ke  to  me  afterwards." 

**  I  now  tried  a  Clergyman,  whofe  favourite 
Sunday-fubjetl  was  Benevolence :  Little  doubt 
here,  meihought,  as  he  was  rich  in  prefcrnients» 
and  in  private  fortune :  I  told  him  the  whole  af- 
fair. *  Mifcondufct,  young  man,  (faid  he)  is  often 
called  misfortune.  Don't  deceive  yourfelf.  If 
you  have  been  imprudent,  confefs  it,  for  confef^ 
fion  is  the  lirfl  flep  towards  penitence,  and  peni- 
tence 
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tcnce  15  the  true  path  to  pardon,  and  pardon  is 
the  high  road  to  felicity.  If  thou  haft  erred  err 
no  more.  '  Turn  from  thy  evil  ways,  and  do  that 
vhich  is  right.  Work  while  it  is  yet  day,  left  the 
night  come  and  overtake  thee.  Remember  thefe 
fayings  and  be  happy.  As  to  money  it  ill  becomes 
my  profeflion  to  encourage  mifconduft.  Child, 
go  thy  ways,  go  thy  ways.* 

**  My  friend>  the  Parfon,  walked  off  in  a  very 

(lately  manner,  and  tl^e  very  next  day,  which  was 

Sufiday,  preached  a  mod  pompous  and  pathetic 

difcourfe  upon  the  indilpenfablc  Duties  of  Cha^ 
jrity. 

*'  In  this  way  did  I  proceed  to  no  purpofe,  but 
that  of  lofing  my  time,  until  another  of  my  friends 
who  had  heard  of  thefe  my  pecuniary  petitions, 
^irrefted  me  for  a  large  debt  contrafled  in  the  way 
of  bufincfs :  I  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  I  fub^ 
(id  at  this  time  on  the  bounty  of  a  Sailor  without 
^n  arm." 


A 


EXTRAORDINARY 

INSTANCE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

worthy  young  Clergyman  who  had  a  fmall 
curacy  of  forty  pouqds  a  year,  wasprefented 

by 
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by  a  gentleman  to  a  vicarage  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  \vhich  he  enjoyed  fome  time;  but 
never  altered  his  manner  of  living.  His  patron 
from  a  too  open  gencrofity,  and  want  of  csconomy 
in  the  condufting  an  eftatc  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  deep  mortgaged,  when  he  came  to 
it,  more  money  taken  up  afterwards  by  bim,  witha 
long  arrear  of  intereft,  and  the  additional  expence  of* 
protra£ling  the  fore-clofure,  was,  at  laft,  rendered 
incapable  of  longer  preventing  it ;  andthemort-* 
gage  took  poffeffion.  When  this  unhappy  news 
reached  the  young  Clergyman,  he  immediately  fet 
out  to  watt  upon  his  Patron,  to  offer  his  affift- 
ance  in  the  diftrefsful  fituation,  to  which  he  was 
reduced :  who  when  lie  faw  him  faid  Mr.  ^ 

I  take  this  vifit  extremely  kind  of  you;  and  the 
morefofince  I  findmyfelf  deferted,  almoftby  every 
man,  who  formerly  had  not  only  pride  but  intereft 
in  my  friendlhip,  yeu^  now  avoid  me,  left  they 
Ihould  be  called  upon  to  make  the  flighteft  retri- 
bution ;  and  though  the  fcanty  ftipend  you  poflefs, 
will  not  admit  your  ferving  me,  it  is  a  mark  of 
eftecm  and  gratitude,  I  am  moft  feelingly  afFeSed 
with.  The  Clergyman  deeply  touched  at  this  re- 
lation, was  obliged  to  turn  away  his  head,  to  hide 
thofe  marks  of  fenfibility  he  felt  riling  towards  his 
eyes,  left  they  fhould  give  any  additional  grief  to 
the  man  he  fo  highly  revered,  and  already  found 

too 
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too  much  diftreffed.  After  (hifting  tlieoi,  as  well 
as  poflible,  he  prf*ferved  the  fame  deference  of  be- 
haviour to  his  Patron,  he  had  ever  paid  him,  faying 
■with  an  apparent  mixture  ofconfufion,  and  fear  of 
offending,  **  I  hope  Sir,  that  gs«  tie  humanity  and 
benevolence  of  mind,  ever  fodiftinguifhable,  and 
moft  efpecially  towards  me,  of  which,  I  (hall  ever 
retain  an  indelible  fenfe,  will  pardon  what  I  am 
going  to  propofe,  as  fome  alleviation  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  humanity  and  benevolence  have 
chiefly  drawn  upon  you;  and  are  alfo  imbitered 
by  the  ingratitude  of  thofe,  who  were  the  hateful 
inftruments,'* — filling  with  concern,  he  was  unable 
to  proceed  ;  his  Patron  almoft  as  incapable  of 
anfwering,  faid — "  My  worthy  friend,  whatever 
your  goodnefs  has  to  propofe,  though  it  fliould 
not  prove  really  effential  to  my  intereft,  it  will  to 
my  happinefs  and  tranquility  of  mind,  even  ade- 
quate to  the  re-poffeflion  of  my  fortune :  and  I 
fliall  receive  more  folid  joy  in  refleQing  one  fuch 
man  exifts,  than  I  ever  knew  amongft  the  multi- 
tude of  thofe  who  were  my  former  intimates,  and 
imaginary  friends.  What  has  your  generous  hu- 
manity to  offer  ?  "  What"  anfwered  the  other,  **  I 
fear.  Sir,  your  generous  humanity  will  be  apt  to 
rejeft,  but  pardon  me,  when  I  fay,  I  muft  infill 
upon  your  receiving,  fince  I  can  confider  it  in 
no  other  view  than  your  indifputable  right,  the 

income 
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income  of  the  Vicarage  you  fo  bounteoufly  bc- 
ftowed,  and  vfhich  now  reverts  to  you,  by  all  the 
laws  of  gratitude,  humanity,  and  every  focial  vir- 
tue. I  can  eafily,  Sir,  attend  the  duty  of  that  and 
my  curacy,  the  income  of  which  will  fully  gratify 
every  wifli  1  have,  but  that  of  contributing  to  your 
future  eafe  and  welfare."  The  Gentleman,  after 
looking  ftedfaftly  upon  him,  replied,  *«  Amazing! 
Is  it  in  man  to  partake  thus  largely  of  his  Creator  ? 
This  fingle  inftance  is  fufficient  to  filence,  and  put 
to  (hame,  all  thofe  who  meanly  attempt  to  depre- 
cate human  nature,  and  form  their  judgments  of 
its  univerfal  tendency  by  the  confined  limits  of 
their  own,  and  their  adherents  narrow  groveling 
minds,  infolently  arraigning  the  divine  author  with 
having  conftituted  that  fordidly  felfifhnefs,  which 
by  their  own  irregular  and  extravagant  paffions, 
they  perven  an  impious  charge  on  him,  as  defec- 
tive in  their  conftruftion."  After  this  and  many 
other  expreffions  of  pleafurable  amazement,  with 
the  ftrongeft  marks  of  love  and  gratitude,  he  per- 
cmpforily  rejeded  the  propofition;  which  the 
other  as  ftrenuoufly  infifted  upon  executing,  and 
he  did  from  that  time  conftantly  remit  him  the 
whole  income  of  his  living  ;  but  declined  feeing 
him,  to  avoid  giving  or  receiving  a  confufioH, 
great  minds  alone  are  fufceptible  of.  Is  it  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  though  in  her  moft  wanton  lux- 
...  .    T  O  uriQU* 
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urious  mood,  to  minifter  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
leaft  comparative  degree  of  pleafure,  in  wealth, 
fervants,  equipage,  and  pomp,  to  that,  which  this 
great,  this  worthy  man  enjoyed,  in  the  calm  con- 
fcioufnefi  of  poffeffing  fo  ample,  fo  beneficent  a 
heart. 


HOPE    IS   A   BLESSING 

WHICH  WE  KNOW  NOT 
ttOW  SUFFICIENTLY  TO  PRIZE. 

TT  is  aftonifhing,  that  man,  the  moil  noble 
-*-  Being  of  the'  creation,  fhould  have  fo  many 
imperfeftions  as  we  find  him  furrounded  with.  It 
feems  that  there  is  always  fomething  which  he 
wants,  fince  no  moment  in  life  paffes  without  fome 
defires.  Every  thing  he  fees,  every  thing  he 
hears,  and  every  thing  he  thinks  of,  excites  in  his 
heart  fo  many  paffions  as  nothing  can  extinguifli, 
and  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  him  to  grati- 
fy; his  weakncfs  cannot  anfwer  to  the  vivacity  of 
his  imagination  to  furnifh  the  means  of  fatisfying 
itfelf;  an  eternal  uneafinefs  devours  him,  which 
nothing  but  hope  can  fatisfy. 

Though  frequently  unhappy  in  his  projefts,  yet 
man  is  very  eagerly  bent  upon  thems  and  even 

the 
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the  misforfupc  of  having  failed*  therein  does  for 
the  moft  part  ferve  him  as  a  frefli  motive  to  pto- 
fecute  them.  This  third  which  he  cannot  quench, 
and  which  inceflantly  burns  within  him;  thefede- 
fires  always  infatiahle,  and  which  he  is  never  fure 
of  fatisfying,  would  be  to  him  no  doubt  a  terrible 
punifhment,  without  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  with 
which  he  flatters  himfelf^and  which  at  lead  renders 
him  happy  by  the  idea  hjc  forms  to  himfelf,  that  be 
cannot  fail  of  being  fo. 

In  faft,  HOPE  never  leads  him  but  through  a- 
greeable  roads,  even  to  the  farther  end,  when  it  is 
forced  to  leave  him  ;  it  alone  has  the  power  of 
taking  from  him  the  fenfe  of  the  prefent,  when  it 
is  unpleafing,  and  of  anticipating  as  prefent  the 
happy  time  to  come,  where  it  propofes  to  arrive. 
How  diftant  foever  the  pleafing  objeft  be,  hope 
brings  it  nigh ;  fo  that  we  enjoy  a  happinefs,  white 
we  hope  for  it :  if  we  mifs  it,,  we  ftill  hope  for  it; 
if  we  come  to  poflefs  it,  we  promife  ourfelves  we 
fhall  alwayjs  do  fo. 

Happy  or  unhappy,  hope  fupports  and  animates 
us ;  and  fuch  is  the  inftability  of  human  affairs, 
that  even  hope  itfelf  juftifies  projefts  the  moft  ad- 
venturous, fince,  by  continual  viciflitudea  of  godd 
and  bad  fortune,  we  have  no  more  reafon  to  fear 
what  we  hate,  than  to  hope  for  what  we  defire. 

O  2  May 
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May  not  we  fay   truly,  that  hope  is  the   foiil 
of  the  univerfe,  and  a  fpring  the  moft  powerful  to 
•maintain  the  hannony  thereof. 

It  is  by  hope  that  the  whole  world  governs  it- 
felf.  Would  laws  be  enafted,  if  mankind  did  not 
hope  a  wife  policy  from  them  ?  Should  we  fee 
obedient  fubjefts,  if  each  individual  did  not  by  his 
fubmiffion  flatter  himfelf  to  contribute  to  the 
happincfs  of  his  country  ?  Whatfhould  become  of 
the  arts,  and  how  ufelefs  would  they  be  reckoned, 
without  the  hopes  of  the  good  effefls  the  world 
muft  reap  from  them  ?  Would  not  the  fciences  be 
neglecled?  Would  not  talents  be  uncultivated, 
and  the  moft  happy  genius's  fink  to  a  bruial  rude- 
nefs,  without  the  flattering  hopes  of  a  furer  and  ^ 
more  refined  tafte  in  every  thing  that  it  concerns 
us  to  know. 

If  you  afk  the  foldier,  what  makes  him  cxpofe 
himfelf  fo  often  to  the  hazards  of  days,  which  he 
might  render  lefs  perilous,  or  more  eafy  ?  He 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  hope  of  glory  which  he 
highly  prizes,  and  which  he  prefers  to  the  melan- 
choly foftnefs  of  a  life  fpent  in  an  obfcure  languor. 
The  Merchant  traverfes  the  feas,  but  he  hopes  to 
indemnify  himfelf  by  his  riches  fo?  the  fears  which 
he  has  undergone  anaidft  the  ftormsand  the  rooks. 

the 
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The  hu&andman,  bent  down  upon  his  plough, 
waters  the  ground  with  his  fweat;  but  this  very 
groAnd  is  to  feed  him;  and  he  would  give  himfelf 
no  trouble  to  cultivate  it,  if  he  did  not  certainly 
expeft  the  reward  of  hjs  labours. 

Whatever  be  our  ilndertakings,  hope  is  the 
motive  to  them ;  it  is  the  foretaftc  of  our  fuccefs, 
and  is^  at  leaft,  for  fome  time  a  real  bleiQng  in 
default  of  that  which  efcapes  us.  It  is  an  antici* 
pated  joy  wbich  is  fometimes  delufive;  but  which, 
while  it  lafts,  affords  a  pleafure  that  is  no  way^ 
inferior  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  we  pro- 
mife  ourfelves,  and  which  often  effaces  the  memory 
of  all  the  fweets  we  have  already  tailed  in  the 
moft  happy  fituation. 

And  how  could  we  quietly  enjoy  life  if  we  did 
not  live  from  one  day  to  another,  in  hopes  of  pro- 
longing it :  There  are  none,  down  to  iGck  perfons, 
even  in  the  mofl  defperate  cafe,  that  are  not 
ihockedat  the  approach  of  death,  and  who  have 
not  hopes  of  recovery  almoft  in  the  very  moment 
they  are  expiring.  We  even  carry  our  hopes  be- 
yond the  grave ;  and  at  the  time  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  render  ourfelf  es  immortal  among 
mankind,  full  of  this  flattering  idea,  we  are  the 
more  difpofed  to  lofe  ourfelves  Irrecoverably  in 
the  abyCs  of  eternity. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  HENRY  IV. 

OF     FRANCE. 

THE  faithful  fervants  of  Henry  often  repre- 
fented  to  him  the  prejudice  it  might  be  to 
him,  if  he  continued  to  fliew  fuch  great  clemency 
towards  his  enemies.  *  Tfee  reply  he  made  to  this, 
Will  fufficiently  prove  the.  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 

*^  If  every  one  of  you,  who  fpeak  this  language, 
were  to  fay  your  daily  prayers  with  fincerity  of 
heart,  you  would  not  offer  me  this  advice.  I  am 
truly  fenfible  that  the  viClory  I  have  obtained,  I 
owe  folely  to  the  great  goodnefs  of  Ahnigiity  God, 
who  has  extended  his  mercy  towards  me,  though 
unworthy  of  it;  and  as  he  pardons  my  offences, 
fo  will  I  pardon  them  who  have  offended  againfl: 
me;  and  moreover,  convince  them  of  the  fince* 
rity  of  my  heart,  by  fhewing  them  every  mark  of 
clemency  and  mercy  in  my  power.  If  there  are 
any  who  candidly  confefs  their  faults,  and  are  fen- 
fible of  their  error^  it  is  fufficient  for  me  that  they 
acknowledge  it^ 


An    ANECDOTE. 

TTVURING  the  Proteaorfhip  of  Oliver  Crom- 
-*-^  well,  a  young  Officer,  who  had  been  bred 

in 
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in  France,  went  to  the  ordinary  at  the  Black  Horfe 
in  Holbom,  where  theperfon  that  udially  prefided 
at  table  was  a  roughs  old-fa(hioned  gentleman,  who 
according  to  the  cuftotn  of  thofe  times,  had  been 
both  Major  and  Preacher  of  a  Regiment.  The 
young  officer  was  venting  fome  new  fangled  no*- 
tionsy  and  fpeaking  againft  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence.  The  Major,  at  firft,  only  defired 
him  to  fpeak  more  refpeftfully  of  one  for  whom 
all  the  company  had  an  honour ;  but  finding  him 
run  on  in  his  extravagance,  began  to  reprimand 
him  in  a  more  ferious  manner.  **  Young  man,** 
(faid  he)  "  do  not  abufe  your  matter  while  you 
are  eating  his  bread.  Confider  whofe  air  you 
breathe,  whofe  prefence  you  are  in,  and  who  it  is 
that  gave  you  the  power  of  that  very  fpeech  which 
you  make  ufe  of  to  his  diftionour."  The  young 
fellow,  who  thought  to  turn  matters  to  a  jeft, 
afked  him  if  he  was  going  to  preach  ?  But  at  the 
fame  time  bid  him  take  care  what  he  faid  when  he 
fpoke  to  a  man  ofhonour.  "  A  man  of  honour  i** 
(cried  the  Major)  **  thou  art  an  infidel,  and  a 
blafpbemer,  and  I  (hall  ufe  thee  as  fuch.*'  At 
length  the  quarrel  ran  fo  high,  that  the  young  oE- 
ficer  challenged  the  Major.  On  their  coming  into 
the  garden,  the  old  gentleman  advifed  his  antago- 
nift  to  confider  the  place  into  which  one  pafs  might 
irive  him;  but  finding  him  grow  fcurrilous,  "  Sir- 
rah, 
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rtliii  (laid  he)  if  a  thunderbolt  dbes  notftrike  thee 
dead  before  I  come  at  thee,  I  fliali  not  fail  toxhat 
ti£C  thee  for  thy  profaneneb  to  thy  Maker,  andi 
thy  faucinefs  to  his  fervant.**  This  faid,  he  drew 
his  fword,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The 
fword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon !"  Which  fo  ter- 
rified the  young  gentleman,  that  he  was  inftantly 
difarmed,  and  thrown  on  his  knees ;  in  which  pof- 
ture  he  begged  for  life;  which  the  Major  refufed 
to- grant,  'till  he  had  afked  pardon  for  his  offence 
in  a  fliort  extempore  prayer,  which  the  Major 
diChted  on  the  fpot;  and  the  other  repeated  it  in 
the  prefence  of  the  whole  company,  which  was  by 
tkts  time  aifembled  in  the  garden. 


AN        UNCOMMON 

Inftance  of  the  Divine  Interpofition. 

DURING  the  government  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  in  Paraguay,  a  dreadful  famine 
raged*  at  Buenos  Ay  res;  yet  Don  Pedro,  whofe 
forces  were  very  much  weakened  by  mortality, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  barbarous  nations,  being 
afraid  of  giving  the  Indians  a  habit  of  fpilling 
Spanifh  blood,  forbid  the  inhabitants,  under  pain 
of  death,to  go  into  the  fields  infearch  of  relief.  But, 
as  hunger  is  one  of  thofe  extremities  which  makes 

people 
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pMfile  blind  tb  the  greateft  dangers,  and  deaf  even 
-to'ihe  moft  facred  injun6iions,  he  placed  foldiers 
nt  all  the  out-lets  to  the  country,  with  orders  to 
fire  upon  thofe  who  (hould  endeavour  to  tranC- 
^ftefs  his  orders.  A  woman,  however,  called  Mal- 
donata,  was  lucky  enough  to  elude  the  vigilanct 
of  the  guards,  and  God  twice  prefcrved  her  by 
wt  of  thofe  exertions  of  his  Providence,  to  which 
public  notoriety  alone  can  extort  belief  fix)m  the 
incredulous,  apt  to  take  offence  at  every  thing  be- 
fide  the  common  courfe  of  things.  This  woman, 
having  for  a  long  time  rambled  about  the  CQuntry, 
took  notice  of  a  cavern,  where  fhe  flattered  her- 
felf  fbe  might  at  laftfind  a  fure  retreat  againft  all  the 
dangers  that  threatened  her:  but  ihe  had  fcarce 
entered  it,  when  ihe  ^fpied  a  lionef^,  the  fight  of 
whieh  terrified  'her  to  the  laft  degree.  She  was, 
however,  fobn  quieted  a  little,  by  the  carefles  of 
this  animal,  at  the  fame  time  that  flie  perceived 
they  were  not  difinterefted.  The  lionefs,  it  feems, 
was  reducetl  to  the  laft  extremity,  as,  though  her 
term  for  littering  was  expired,  (he  could  not  get 
rid  of  her  burthen.  Maldonata  upon  this  took 
courage,  and  gave  the  poor  creature  the  afliftance 
fhe  feemed  fo  earneftly  to  require.  The  lionefs 
being  happily  delivered^  not  only  immediately  gave 
her  benefaftrefs  the  mofl  feiifiblc  proofs  of  her 
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gratitude;  but  never  returned  from  fearching  her 
own  daily  fubfifterice,  without  laying  at  the  feet 
pf  Maldonata  enough  for  her's,  till  the  whelps 
being  ftrong  enough  to  walk  abroad»  (he  at  laft 
.took  them  out  with  her,  and  never  returned,  leav- 
yig  Maldonata  to  fhift  for  herfelf. 

Maldonata  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome 
Indians,  who  made  a  flave  of  her,  and  kept  her 
in  captivity  for  a  confiderable  time.  Being  at 
length  retaken  by  fome  Spaniards,  fte  was  brought 
back  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  Don  Francis  Ruiz 
de  Galan  commanded  for  Don  Pedro  de  Mendo- 
za,  who  happened  to  be  abfenL  Galan  was  a  man 
jvhofe  feverity  ofteji  degenerated  into  cruelty. 
Therefore,  as  he  knew  that  Maldonata  had  ftolen 
out  of  the  city,  contrary  to  orders,  and  did  not 
think  her  fufficiently  punifhed  by  a  very  long  and 
very  cruel  flavery,  he  condemned  her  to  death, 
and  to  a  kind  of  death  which  no  man  but  a  tyrant 
could  have  thought  of.  He  ordered  fome  foldiers 
to  take  her  into  the  country,  and  leave  her  tied 
to  a  tree,  not  doubting  but  fome  wild  bead  or 
other  would  fooo  come  and  tear  her  to  pieces. 

Two  days  after,  the  fame  foldiers  being  fent  to 
fee  what  was  become  of  her,  they  were  greatly 
furprized  to  find  her  alive,  and  unhurt,  though 
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furroundcd  by  lions  and  tigers,  whom  a  lionefs^ 
lying  at  her  feet  with  her  whelps,  kept  at  a  dif- 
tance.  As  foon  as  the  lionefs  perceived  the  foldiers 
flie  retired  a  little,  as  it  were  to  give  them  leave 
to  unbind  her  benefaftrefs,  which  they  accordingly 
did.  Maldonata  then  related  to  them  the  hiftorjr 
of  this  lionefs,  whom  ihe  knew  to  be  the  fame  (he 
had  formerly  afli (led;  and  the  foldiers  remarked^ 
that  on  ^heir  offering  to  carry  away  Maldonata; 
the  lionefs  fawned  greatly  upon  her,  and  Teemed 
to  exprefs  fome  concern  at  lofing  her.  On  the  re- 
port the  foldiers  made  to  the  Commander  of  what 
they  had  feen,  he  faw  that  he  could  not  but  par- 
don a  woman  whom  Heaven  had  protefted  in  fd 
fignal  a  manner,  without  appearing  more  inhuman 
than  lions  themfelves. 

The  author  of  Argentina,  the  firft  author  to 
relate  this  adventure,  aifures  us,  that  he  had  heard 
it,  not  only  from  the  public  voice,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  Maldonata  herfelf;  and  father  del  Techo 
fays,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Paraguay,  a  great 
many  perfdns  fpoke  to  him  of  it,  as  an  event  which 
had  happened  within  their  memory,  and  of  whict^ 
nobody  doubted  the  truth. 

Sfmn 
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ANECDOTE    OF 
FIDELITY  ANi>  RESOLUTION. 

TTTHILE  the  fhadow  of  freedom  remained  in 
~  ^  Portugal,  the  greateft  mer^  in  that  nation 
were  heroic  and  brave.  A  noble  anecdote  of  this 
brave  fpirit  offers  itfclf:  Alonzo  IV.  furnamed 
The  Brave,  afcendeci  the  throne  of  Portugal  in 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  The  pleafures  of  the  chace 
engroffod  all  his.  attention.  Jiis.  confidents  and  fa- 
vourites encouraged  him,  and  allured  him  to  it« 
His  time  was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cintra^  while 
the  affairs. of  government  were  neglefted,  or  exe- 
cuted by  thofe  whofe  intcreft  it  was  (q  keep  thei,i: 
Sovereign  in  ignorange.  His  prefeqce  at  laft 
being  neceffary  at  Lifbon,  h^  entered  the  co^^ci^ 
with  all  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman,  and 
with  great  fiimiliaifity  4nd  gaiety  emcrtaiqed  his 
Nobles  witb^he  hiftory  of  a  whole  month  fpent  in 
bunting,  in  fifbing,  and  fhooting.  When  he  had 
fioifhed  his  narrative,  a  Nobleman  of  the  firft  rank 
rofe  up :  "  Courts  ^nd  capaps/'  (fajd  he)  « Verqi 
allotted  for  Kings,  aot  woods  and  defarts*  £v«i^ 
^he  affairs  of  private  n^n  fuffer  when  recT^alipo 
is  preferred  to  bufinefs ;  but  when  the  whims  of 
pleafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King,  a  whole 
nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for 
other  purpofes  than  to  bear  the  exploits  of  the 
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ebace,  exploits  \ihick  a^re  only  intelligible  to 
grooms  and  falconers.  If  y^ur  Maj^ftyr  v(iU  a^i^od 
to  the  wants,  and  remove  the  griev^M^ce^  ojk  youv 
p^pfe,  you  will  find  obedient,  fy|lDje3s.  If  n^t-rr-* 
The  K>Ag  fl^UQg  wkh  rag^^  inteiHpupted  hin^^  <«  If 
|K)t — ^wh?i?'*  •*Ifnat,"  rf fiinjie^  tHe  Noblerow 
in  a  finn  tone,  '^  they  viU  look  for  another «ai\4  4 
better  K^ing/*  Monzo^  in  the  higheft  t)Fa,nQport 
of  paffion,  exprefled  his  refentment,  and  haAe4 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  little  whi^^  bow/eyery  he 
returned  calm  and  reconcile^  '*  I  perceive** 
(feid  h^)  "  the  truth  of  what  y^u  fey^  He  wh&  . 
v^\\\  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  Kipg%  cannot  loog 
baive  good  fubj.^fts.  Ren^einbef,  from  this  d[ay, 
you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Alon^o  tho 
Sportfman,  b^t  with  the  Alonzo  the  King;  of  Por-? 
tugs^l."— His  Majefty  wa^  as  good  as  his  prpmilb^ 
^nd  became^  as  a  warrior  ^nd  a  politicians  the 
great.e(l  of  the  Portuguefe  Mooarclui. 


ANECDOTE    OF 

ADMIRAL    KEPPEL. 

T  X  7H  I L  E   tlus  gentleman  coron^s^Q<^  th^ 
^  ^     fquadron  up  the  Mediterranean,  frequent 
complaints  were  made  to  ijie  Miniftry  by  the  mer- 
chants tradin||  to  th^  Levant^  &c.  of  the  piracies 
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ANECDQTE    OF 
FIDELITY  ANi>  RESOLUTION. 

iniTHILE  the  fhadow  of  freedom  remained  in 
^  ^  Portugal,  the  greateft  mer^  in  that  nation 
\\rere  heroic  and  brave.  A  noble  anecdote  of  this 
brave  fpirit  offers  itfclf:  Alonzo  IV.  furnaqied 
The  Brave,  afcendecl  the  throne  of  Portu^l  in 
the  vigour  of  his  ag^e.  The  plealUres  of  the  chace 
engrofled  all  his.  attention.  Hi$  confidents  and  fa- 
vourites encouraged  him,  and  sillured  him  to  Jt, 
His  time  was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cintra^  while 
the  affairs.of  government  were  neglefted,  or  exQ- 
cuted  by  thofe  wh.ofe  intcreft  it  was  (q  keep  thek 
Sovereign  in  ignorance.  His  prefeqce  at  Uft 
being  neceffary  at  Lifbon,  hQ  entered  the  co^^ci^ 
with  all  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman,  and 
wth  gfcatt  familiairity  4nd  gaiety  emcrtaiqed  his 
Nobles  wiib  ^e  hiftpry  of  a  whole  month  fpoat  in 
hu^iting,  in  fifbing,  and  fhooting.  When  he  had 
fioifhed  his  narraiive,  ^  Noblem,an  of  the  firft  ranjit 
rofeup:  "  Courlis  ;?ind  capaps/'  (faid.he)  "Verqi 
allotted  for  Kings,  ii^t  woods  and  def^irts,  £vei^ 
^he  affairs  of  private  men  fuffer  when  recT^alioi) 
is  preferred  to  bufinefs ;  but  when  the  whjms  of 
pleafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King,  a  whole 
nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for 
other  purpofes  than  to  bear  the  exploits  of  the 
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ebace,  exploits  which  are  only  imelligible  to 
grc>()ms  and  falconers.  If  yQur  Majeft)^  v(iU  a^i^ad 
to  the  wants,  and  renokove  the  gri€v>2M^ce«  ojk  youv 
people,  you  will  find  obedient,  fy|l>je3s.^f  n^-rr-* 
The  ICi^g  fl^UQg  with  rag^,,  inten^upted  hin^^  <«  If 
HQt — ^whigit?"  •*  If  not,"  refunjie^tHe  Noblerow 
in  a.  firm  tone,  ^^  they  \viU  look  for  anoibe:r«an4  4 
better  K|ing/'  Alon^i^,  in  the  highcft  t|Fa,nQport 
of  paffion,  expreffed  his  refentment,  and  hafle4 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  little  whilc^  how/eyer^  he 
returned  calm  and  reconcilei  '*  I  perceive** 
(feid  h^)  "  the  truth  of  what  y-ou  fey^  He  wh& . 
will  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  Kipg%  cannot  long 
Jiave  good  fubj.efts.  Ren^ember,  from  this  day, 
you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Alon^o  the 
Sportfman,  b^t  with  the  Alonzo  the  K^ingof  Por-? 
ti^a^l.*'— His  Majefty  wa^s  as  good  as  his  prpmi&^ 
^nd  became^  sis  a  warrior  and  a  politicians  the 
|reat.eft  of  the  Portuguefe  Moaarch^. 
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TytTHlLE   tWs  gentleman  coron^s^n<^  th^ 
^  ^     fquadron  up  the  Mediterranean,  frequent 
complaints  were  made  to  ijie  Miniftry  by  the  mer- 
chants trading  to  th^  Levant^  Sco.  of  the  piracito 
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of  the  Algferine5.  Thefe  complaints  were  paffed 
over,  'till  two  fhips  richly  laden  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Algiers.  This  was  fo  flagrant  an  in- 
fraQion  of  treaties,  that  the  Miniftry  could  no 
longer  be  filent.  Accordingly,  orders  were  fent 
to  the  Admiral,  to  fail  into  the  harhour  of  Algiers, 
and  demand  a  reftitution  of  the  Dey;  and  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal,  had  an  unlimited  power  to  make 
reprifals. 

The  Admiral's  fquadron  caft  anchor  in  the  of- 
fing, in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  facing  the  Dey's  pa- 
lace. He  wentalhore,  attended  only  by  his  cap- 
tain and  barge's  crew,  proceeding  to  the  palace, 
where  he  demanded  an  immediate  audience ;  and 
being  condufted  into  the  Dey's  prefence,  he  laid 
open  his  embafly,  and,  in  his  matter's  name,  de- 
fired  fatisfaftion  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  fub- 
jefts  of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  Surprized  and 
jenraged  at.the  boldnefs  of  the  Admiral's  remon- 
flrances,  the  Dey  exclaimed,  "  That  he  wondered 
at  the  Englifli  King's  infolence,  in  fending  him  a 
foolifli  beardlefs  boy."  The  Admiral  replied, 
"  That  if  his  matter  had  fappofcd  that  wifdom  had 
been  meafured  by  the  length  of  the  beard,  he 
would  have  fent  his  Dey fliip  a  he-goat.** 

Unufed  to  fuch  language  from  the  fycophants 
of  his  own  Ct>urt,  this  reply  put  him  befide  him- 
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fclf,  and,  forgetting  the  laws  of  all  nations  in  ref* 
pe&  to  Ambafladors,  he  ordered  his  mutes  to  at^ 
tend  with  the  bow-ftring,  at  the  fame  time  telling 
the  Admiral  he  fhould  pay  for  his  audacity  with 
his  life.  Unmoved  with  this  menace,  the  Admiral 
took  him  to  a  window  facing  the  bay,  and  (hew- 
ing him  the  Englifh  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  told 
him,  that  if  it  was  hjs  pleafure  to  put  him  to  death, 
there  were  Engliflimen  enough  in  that  fleet  to 
make  him  a  glorious  funeral  pile. — The  Dcy  wai 
wife  enough  to  take  the  hint:  The  Admiral  came 
off  in  fafety,  and  ample  reftitution  was  made. 


On    happiness.. 

T  OUGHT  hourly  to  be  looking  up  with  grati- 
-■-  tude  and  praife  to  the  Creator  of  my  Being, 
for  having  formed  me  of  a  difpofition  that  throws 
off  every  particle  of  fpleen,  and  either  direds  my 
attention  to  objefts  of  chearfulnefs  and  joy,  or 
enables  me  to  look  upon  their  contraries  as  I  do 
on  fhades  in  a  pifture,  which  add  force  to  the 
lights,  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  With  this  hap- 
pinefs  of  conftitution,  I  can  behold  the  luxury  of 
the  times,  as  giving  food  and  cloathing  to  the  huir- 
gry  and  the  naked;  extending  our  commerce^  and 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  liberal  arts.    1 
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4sm  look  upon  the  ^horrors  of  war,  as  produQiivc 
<if  the  bleffings  -^nd  enjoyments  of  peace ;  and 
upon  the  niiferiefi  of  mankind,  which  I  cannot 
qrelieve,  with  a  thankfulhean thatiny  own  lot  has 
been  more  favourable. 

There  is  a  paflagc  in  that  truly  original  poem, 
called  the  Spleen^  which  plcafes  me  more  than 
almoft  any  thing  I  have  read.— The  Paffage  is 
this: 

rHap0  the  man,  who  inriocenij 
-Gri&ues  ^net  dt  ills  he  eariH  frevent ; 
His  Jkiff  does  with  the  current  glide^ 
Now  puffings  pulVi  againjl  the  tide : 
H^  paddling  ^by -the  fiujling  crowds 
'Sees^  unconcerned,  lifers  wQ,ger  row*d ; 
And  when  he  can*1i, prevent  tfoul^play, 
iE^oys  ike  ifollies  ^^ rthe  frt^. 

The  laughingphilofpphcr  has  always  appeared  to 
mera  more  eligible  chara£ler  than  the  weeping 
one;  but  before  I  fit  down  either  to  laugh  or  to 
cry 'at  the  follies  of  mankind,  as  I  havcpubli.ckjy 
'lenlifted  myfelf  dn  their  fervice,  it  becomes  me  to 
adminifter  ^very  thing  in  my  power  to  relieve  or 
ccure  them.  For  this.purpofe  I  ihall  here  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  Jbmeloofe  hints  on  a  fubje£t, 
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vhich  will,  I  hope,  excite  their  attention,  and  con- 
tribute towards  the  expelling  from  the  heart  thofc 
malignant  and  fullen  humours^  which  deftroy  the 
harmony  of  iocial  life. 

If  we  make  obfervations  on  human  nature^ 
either  from  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  or  fee  in 
others^  we  fhall  perceive  that  almoft  all  the  uneafi« 
nefs  of  mankind  owe  their  rife  to  inadivity^  ot 
idlenefs  of  body  or  mind.  A  free  and  brifk  circu<« 
lation  of  the  bipod  is  abfolutelyneceflaiy  towards 
the  creating  ealinefs  and  good  humour;  and  is  the 
only  means  of  fectiring  us  from  a  reftlefs  train  of 
idle  thoughts^  which  cannot  fail  to  m^ke  us  bur^ 
thenfome  to  ourfelvesi  and  diflatisfied  with  all 
about  us. 

Providence  has  therefore  wifely  provided  for  the 
generality  of  mankind,  by  compelling  them  to  ufe 
that  labour,  which  not  only  procures  them  the  ne* 
ceffaries  of  life,  but  peace  and  health  to  enjoy 
them  with  delight.  Nay  farther,  we  find  how  eC 
fentially  neceffary  it  is  that  the  greateft  part  of 
ihankind  fhould  be  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by 
labour,  from  the  ill  ufe  that  is  almoft  univerfally 
made  of  thofe  riches  which  exempt  men  from  it. 
Even  the  advantages  of  the  beft  education  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  infufficient  to  keep  us  within 
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the  limits  of  reafon  and  raoderation.  How  hard 
do  the  very  beft  of  men  find  it,  to  forcfe  upon 
thcmfelvcs  that  abftinence  or  labour  which  the 
narrownefe  of  their  circumftanccs  does  not  imme- 
diately compel  them  to?  Is  there  really  one  in  ten 
who,  by  all  the  advantages  in  wealth  and  leifure, 
is  made  more  happy  in  refpeft  to  himfelf,  or  more 
ufeful  to  mankind  ?  What  numbers  do  we  daily 
fee  of  fuch  pcrfons^  either  rioting  in  luxury,  or 
deeping  in  floth,  for  one  who  makes  a  proper  ufe 
of  the  advantages  which  riches  give  for  the  im- 
provement of  himfelf,  or  the  happinefs  of  others! 
And  how  many  do  we  meet  with,  who,  for  their 
abufe  of  the  bleflings  of  life,  are  given  up  to  the 
perpetual  uneafinefs  of  mind,  and  to  the  greateft 
agonies  of  bodily  pain ! 

Whoever  ferioufly  confiders  this  point,  will  dif- 
cover  that  riches  are  by  no  means  fuch  certain 
bleflings  as  the  poor  imagine  them  to  be :  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  perceive  that  the  common  la- 
bours and  employments  of  life  are  much  better 
fuited  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  than  profperity 
and  abundance  wbuld  he  without  them. 

It  was  a  rtierciful  fentence  which  the  Creator 
paffed  on  Man  for  his  difobedience.  By  the  Jwtat 
of  thy  face  thou  Jhall  eat  thy  bread  t  for  to  the 
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punifhmcnt  itfelf  he  ftands  indebted  for  health, 
ftrength,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Though 
the  firft  paradife  was  forfeited  for  his  tranfgreffion, 
yet  by  the  penalty  infli£ted  for  that  tranfgreffion, 
the  earth  is  made  into  a  paradife  again,  in  the 
beautiful  fields  and  gardens  which  we  fee  daily 
produced  by  the  labour  of  man.  And  though  the 
ground  was  pronounced  curfed  for  his  difobedience; 
yet  is  that  curfe  fo  ordered  as  to  be  the  punifh- 
ment,  chiefly  and  almoft  folely  of  thofe,  who,  by 
intemperance  or  floth,  inflift  it  upon  therafelves. 

Even  from  the  wants  and  weakneffes  of  mankind, 
are  the  bonds  of  mutual  fupport  and  affeftion  de- 
rived. The  neceffities  of  each,  which  no  man 
hin^felf  canfufficiently  fupply,  compel  him  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  benefit  of  others;  and  while 
he  labours  only  for  his  own  advantage,  he  is  pro- 
moting the  univerfal  good  of  all  around  him. 

Health  is  the  bleffing  that  every  one  wifhes  to 
enjoy;  but  the  multitude  are  fo  unreafonable,  as 
to  defire  to  purchafe  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  is 
to  be  obtained.  The  continuance  of  it  is  only  to 
be  fecured  by  exercifc  or  labour.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  poor  are  too  apt  to  overlook  their 
own  enjoyments,  and  to  view  with  envy  the  eafe 
amd  affluence  of  their  fuperiors,  not  confidering 
Q2  that 
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(hat  the  ufual  attendants  upon  great  fortunes  are 
anxiety  and  difeafc. 

If  it  be  true,  that  thofe  perfons  arc  the  happieft, 
who  have  the  feweft  wants,  the  rich  man  is  more 
the  objeft  of  compaffion  than  envy.  However 
moderate  his  inclinations  may  be,  the  cuftom  of 
the  world  lays  him  under  a  kind  of  neceffity  of 
living  up  to  his  fortune.  He  muft  be  furroundcd 
by  ah  ufclefs  train  of  fervants;  his  appetite  muft 
be  palled  with  plenty,  and  his  peace  invaded  by 
crowds.  He  muft  give  up  the  pleafures  and  en- 
dearments of  domeftic  life,  to  be  the  flave  and 
party  of  faftion.  Or  if  the  goodncfs  of  his  heart 
Ihould  incline  him  to  afts  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, he  will  have  the  frequent  mortification 
of  feeing  his  charities  ill  beftowcd;  and  by  his 
inability  to  relieve  all,  the  conftant  one  of  making 
more  enemies  by  his  refufals,  than  friends  by  his 
benefaftions.  I  have  add  to  thefe  confiderations  a 
truth,  which  I  believe  few  perfons  will  difputc, 
namely,  that  the  greateft  fortunes,  by  adding  to 
the  wants  of  their  poffeffors,  ufually  render  them 
the  mofl  neceffitous  of  men,  we  fhall  find  great- 
nefs  and  happinefs  to  be  at  a  wide  diftance  from 
one  another.  If  we  carry  our  enquiriei^  ftill  higher, 
if  we  examine  into  the  ftate  of  a  King,  and  even 
enthrone  him,  like  our  own,  in  the  hearts  of  his 

people; 
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people;  if  the  life  of  a  father  be  a  life  of  care  and 
anxiety,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people,  is  a  pre-cmi-* 
nence  to  be  honoured,  but  not  envied. 

This  happinefs  of  life  is,  I  believe,  generally 
to  be  found  in  thofe  ftations,  which  neither  totally 
fubjc£l  men  to  labour,  nor  abfolutely  exempt  them 
from  it.  Power  is  the  parent  of  difquietude— 
Ambition  of  dilappointment — and  Riches  of  dif-* 
eafe.  1  will  conclude  thefe  refle6lions  with  the 
following  Fable : 

"  Labour,  the  offspring  of  Want,  and  the  mo- 
"  ther  of  Wealth  and  Contentment,  lived  with 
*'  her  two  daughters  in  a  little  cottage  by  the  fide 
**  of  a  hill,  at  a  great  diftance  from  town.  They 
"  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  great,  an4 
"  had  kept  no  better  company  than  the  neighbour- 
"  ing  villagers:  but,  having  a  defire  of  feeing  the 
"world,'  they  forfook  theii^  companions  and  ht- 
*'  bitation,  and  determined  to  travel.  Labour 
**  went  foberly  along  the  road,  with  Health  on  her 
**  right  hand,  who,  by  the  fprightlinefs  of  her  con- 
"  verfation,  and  fbngs  of  chearfulnefs  and  joy, 
"  foftened  the  toils  of  the  way ;  while  Content- 
"  ment  went  fmiling  on  the  left,  fupporting  the 
**  fteps  of  her  mother,  and,  by  her  perpetual  good 
*^  humour,  encreafing  the  vivacity  of  her  fifter. 
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**  In  this  manner  they  travelled  over  forcfts, 
"  and  through  towns  and  villages,  till  at  laft  they 
**  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  At  their 
*'  entrance  into  the  great  city,  the  mother  conjured 
«  her  daughter  never  to  lofe  fight  of  her,  for  it 
**  was  the  will  of  Jupiter^  fhe  faid,  that  their  fepa- 
•*  ration  Ihould  be  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of 
'*  all  tkrce.  But  Health  was  of  too  gay  a  difpofi- 
**  tion  to  regard  all  the  councels  of  Labour:  Ihc 
*'  fuffercd  herfelf  to  be  debauched  by  Intemper- 
^*  ance,  and  at  laft  died  in  child-bed  of  difcafe. 
**  Contentment,  in  the  abfence  of  her  fitter,  gave 
^*  herfelf  up  to  the  enticements  of  Sloth,  and  was 
'^  never  heard  of  after :  while  Labour,  who  could 
*'  have  no  enjoyment  without  her  daughters,  went 
"  every  where  in  fearch  of  them,till  fhe  was  at  laft 
*'  feized  by  a  laffitude  in  her  way  and  died  in 
•'  Mifery/* 


ANECDOTE  OF  HANDEL. 

THIS  celebrated  compofer,  though  of  a  very 
robuft  and  uncouth  external  appearance, 
yet  had  fuch  a  remarkable  irritation  of  nerves, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tuning  of  in- 
ftruments,  and  therefore  this  was  always  done  be- 
fore Handel  arrived.     A  mufical  wag,  who  knew 

how 
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how  to  extraft  fome  mirth  from  his  irafcibility  of 
temper,  ftole  into  the  orcheftra,  on  a  night  when 
the  late  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  prefent  at  the 
performance  of  a  new  Oratorio,  and  untuned  all 
the  inftruments,  fome  half  a  note,  others  a  whole 
note  lower  than  the  organ.    As  foon  as  the  Prince 
arrived,  Handel  gave  the  fignal  of  beginning  con 
fpirito;  but  fuch  was  the  horrible  difcord,  that  the 
enraged  muGcian  ftarted  up  from  his  feat,  and 
having  overturned  a  double  bafs  which  flood  in 
his  way,  he  feized  a  kettle-drum,  which  he  threw 
with  fuch  violence  at  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the 
band,  that  he  loft  his  full-bottomed  wig  by  the 
effort.  Without  waiting  to  replace  it,  he  advanced 
bare-headed  to  the  front  of  the  orcheftra,  breath- 
ing Vengeance ;    but  fo  much  choa^ed  with  paf- 
fion,  that  utterance  was  denied  him.     In  this  ri- 
diculous attitude  he  ftood  flaring  and  ftamping 
for  fome  mdments,  amidft  a  convulfion  of  laugh- 
ter; nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  refume.his 
feat,  'till  the  Prince  went  perfonally  to  appcafe 
his  wrath,  which  he  with  great  difficulty  accom- 
plifhed. 
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A  GENUINE  ANECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  Lady,  from  the  North  of  England, 
being  fent  to  the  Eaft-Indies  to  marry  a  certain 
Governor,  rather  advanced  in  years,  that  Gentle- 
man, foon  after  her  arrival,  was  for  performing  his 
engagements  immediately;  but  the  fair  traveller 
poiitively  refufed,  and  finally  gave  as  a  reafon  for 
her  conduft,  that  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  deceive 
him;  that  during  her  voyage  flie  had  betrothed 
hcrfelf  to  the  captain  of  the  Ihip,  who,  however, 
was  bafe  enough  to  rctrafl;  his  promife,  although 
Jhc  feared  that  their  connection  had  been  produc* 
live  of  certain  difagreeable  confequences.  The 
Governor  repaid  her  franknefs  with  the  moft 
generous  condu£l ;  and  was  not  at  all  furprized 
that  (he  fhould  rather  give  her  hand  to  a  young 
fellow,  who  had  befides  the  advantages  of  being 
on  the  fpot^  than"  wait  with  uncertainty  for  an 
elderly  man,  who  was  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  hen 
He  therefore  married  her  himfelf  without  hefita- 
tion,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfuadc 
her  falfe  lover  to  take  that  ftep. 


AVARICE 
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AVARICE  AND  GLORY: 

A    TALE. 

nn^HE  Mifer  is  chiefly  his  own  enfem](r,  ^ut  the 
-*■  ambitious  ittan  is  the  enemy  bf  the  human 
T9LCt.  He  ftrides  forward  to  vice  with  impunity^ 
tod  even  his  virtues  degenerate  into  fkuks.  Tfa^ 
mifer  and  the  ambitious  are  both  equally  felf*in« 
tterefted ;  but^  while  bne  deftroys  only  a  cottage, 
the  other,  perhaps^  overturns  an  empire. 

Avarice  and  glory  once  made  a  journey  toge- 
ther to  this  worlds  in  order  to  try  how  mankind 
were  difpoted  to  receive  them.  Heroes,  citizens^ 
-  prieids^  and  lords,  immediately  lifted  beheath  their 
banners,  and  received  their  favours  with  gratitude 
and  rapture.  Travelling,  however,  into  a  mofi 
remote  part  bf  the  country,  they,  by  accident,  fet 
up  at  the  cottage  of  a  limpie  mepherd,  whole 
whole  pofieiffions  were  his  flock,  and  k\\  his  foli* 
citude  his  next  day's  fubiSftence.  His  birth  was 
but  humble,  yet  his  natural  endowments  were 
great.  His  fenfe  was  refined,  his  heart  fenfible  of 
love  and  piety ;  and,  poor  as  he  was,  he  ftill  pre-> 
ferved  an  honeft  ardour  for  liberty  and  repofc,»— 
Here,  with  his  favourite  Sylvana,  his  flock,  his 
crook,  and  his  cottage,  he  lived  unknown  and 
unknowing  a  world,  that  could  only  inftrud  him 
in  deceit  and  falfliood. 
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Our  two  travellers  no  fooner  beheld  hini^  than 
they  were  ftnick  with  his  felicity.     *«  How.  infup- 
portable  is  it,"  cried  Glory,  /*  thus  to  be  a  fpcc- 
tator  of  pleafures  ^^hich  we  have  no  Ihare  in  pro- 
ducing!— Shall  we,  who  are  adored  here  below, 
tamely   continue  fpe£latofs  of  a  man,  who  thus 
flights  our  favours,  becaufe  as  yet  unexperienced 
in  their  delights  ?  No,  rather  let  us  attempt  to  fe- 
duce  him  from  his  wife  purfuit  of  tranquility,  and 
teach  him  to  reverence  our  power."— Thus  faying, 
they  both,  the  better  to  difguife  themfclves,  af- 
fumed  the  drefs  of  fliepherds,  and  accofted  the 
ruftic  in  terms  the  moft  inviting:  '*  Dear  fhepherd, 
how  do  I  pity,"   cries  Glory,  *^  your  poor  finopli- 
city !  To  fee  fuch  talents  buried  in  unambitious 
retirement,  might  certainly  create  even  the  com- 
pafliori  of  the  Gods.    Leave^  prythee,  leave  a  fo- 
Utude  deftined  only  for  ignorance  and  ftupidity : 
It  is  doubly  to  die,  to  die  without  applaufe. — You 
have  vittues,  and  thofe  ought  to  appear,  and  not 
thus  lie  concealed   by  ungrateful  Obftinacy. — 
Fortune  calls,  and  Glory  invites  thee. — I  promife 
you  a  certainty  of  fuccefs :— You  have  only  to 
chufe,  whether  to  become  an  author,  a  minifter 
of  ftate,  or  a  general ;  in  either  capacity  be  af* 
fured  of  finding  refpcftj  riches,  and  immortality.'' 


At 
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At  fo  unaccuftomed  an  invitation  the  (hepherd 
fcemed  incapable  of  determining:  He  hefitated 
for  fome  time  between  Ambition  and  Content, 
•till  at  length  the  former  prevailed,  and  he  became 
in  fom^  mcafure,  a  convert.  Avarice  now  came 
in  to  fix  him  entirely,  and  willing  to  make  him 
completely  the  flave  of  both,  th\is  Qontinued  the 
converfation ;  "  Yes,  fimple  fwain,  be  convinced 
of  your  ignorance;  learn  from  me  in  what  true 
happinefs  confifts. — You  are  in  indigence,  and 
mifcall  your  poverty  temperance.  Whs^t !  Ihal)  a 
n^an  formed  for  the  mod  important  concerns,  Mke 
you,  exhauft  a  precious  life  only  in  ogling  his 
mfllrefs,  playing  upon  his  pipe,  or  ftearing  his 
fheep?  While  the  reft  of  mankind,  bleffed  with 
affluence,  confecrate  all  their  hours  to  rapture ; 
improved  with  art,  fhall  you  remain  in  a  cottage, 
perhaps,  fhuddering  at  the  winter's  breeze !  Alas! 
little  doft  thou  know  of  the  pl^fures  attending  the 
great!  What  fumptuous  palaces  they  live  in;  haw 
every  time  they  leave  them,  feems  a  triumphal 
prbceffion ;  how,  every  word  they  pronounce  is 
echoed  with  applaufe.  Without  fortune,  what  is 
life  but  mifery  ?  Wh^t  is  virtue  but  fullen  fatis- 
faftion  ?  Money,  money  is  the  grand  mover  of 
the  univerfe;  without  it  life  is  infipid,  and  talents 
tQutemptible. 

R  2  Th« 
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The  unhappy  Ihepherd  was  no  longer  able  to 
refift  fuch  powerful  perfuafipns:  His  miftrefs,  his 
flock  are  at  once  banifllcd  from  his  thoughts,  o^^ 
contemptible  in  his  eye.  His  rilral  retreat  b^econies 
taftelefs,  and  ambition  fills  up  every  chafm  in  hi^ 
breaft.  In  vain  did  the  faithful  partner  of  all  hi$ 
pleafures  and  cares  folicit  his  flay ;  in  vain  cxpofe 
the  numberlefs  dangers  he  muft  neceffarily  en- 
counter; nothing  could  perfaade  a  youth  bent  on 
^lory,  and  whofe  heart  felt  every  paflion  in  ex^ 
treme.  However,  uncertain  what  courfe  to  fol- 
low, by  chance  he  fixed  upon  the  mufes,  and 
began  by  fhewing  the  world  fome  amazing  inftan- 
ces  of  the  fublimity  of  his  genius.  I^e  in,ftai>tly 
found  admittance  among  the;,  men  of  wit,  gmd  gavq 
leflbns  to  thofe  who  were  candidates  for  the  pub- 
lic favour. — He  publifhcd  criticifmSj  to  fliew  that 
JTome  were  not  born  poets,  and  apologias  in  vin- 
dication of  himfelf.  But  foon  Satire  attacked  him 
with  all  its  virulence;  he  found  in  every  brother^ 
wit  a  rival,  and  in  every  rival,  one  ready  to  de- 
preciate what  he  had  written.  Soon,  therefore,  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  this  feducing  train  that 
offer  beds  of  rpfes,  but  fupply  only  a  couch  of 
thorns.  He  next  took,  the  field  in  quality  of  a 
foldier;  he  was  foremoft  in  revenging  the  affronts 
of  his  country,  and  fixing  his  monarch  on  the 
throne;  he  was  foremofl  in  braving  every  danger, 

and 
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^nd  itt  mounting  every  breach.  With  a  few  dx^ 
cofles  more,  and  a  few  limbisi  Ick^  our  |hepbcr4 
would  have  equalled  C«lar  bimfelf;  but  foo>a 
^nvy  began  (p  pluck  the  hardened  lawrel  from  his 
b^QW.  His  conquefls  were  attributed,  not  to  his 
fuperior  (kill,  but  the  ignorance  of  his  rivals;  hit 
p^triotifm  was  judged  to  proceed  from  avaricC|^ 
and  his  fortitude  from  unfeeling  aflurance. 

Again,  therefore,  the  (hepherd  cbai?g^s,  ami  in 
his  own  defence,  retired  from  the  field  to  the  c^ir 
binet.  Here  he  became  a  thorough^bred  minifter 
of.ftate,  he  copies  out  conventions,  concludes 
treaties,  raifes  fubfidies,  levies,  difpofes,  fells, 
buys,  and  lofes  his  own  peace  to  procure  the  peace 
©f  Europe;  he  even,  with  the  induftry  of  a  mi^ 
nifter,  adopts  his  vices,  and  becomes  flow,  timid, 
lufpicious,  and  auftere. — Intoxicated  with  power^ 
and  involved  in  fyftem,  he  fees,  confults,  and 
likes  none  but  himfelf.  He  is  no  longer  the  fim*- 
pie  fliepherd,  whofe  thoughts  were  all  honeft,  an<t 
\)[bo  fpoke  nothing  but  what  he  thought;  he  is 
i)QW  taught  to  fpeak  what  he  never  intends  to  pcr^ 
fQrm, — Hjis  faults  difgufted  fora?,  his  few  remain** 
ing  virtues  more, 

At  length,  however,  his  fyftem  fails,  and  hH. 
projcfils  are  blown  up.    What  was  the  caufe  o£ 

misfortune 
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misfortune  was  attributed  to  corruption  and  igno- 
rance. He  is  arraigned  by  the  people,  and  fcarce^ 
ly  efcapes  being  condemned  to  fuffer  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  Now,  too  late,  he  fin<Js  the  folly  of 
having  attended  to  the  voice  of  Avarice,  or  the 
call  of  Ambition.  He  flies  back  to  his  long  for^ 
faken  cottage.  He  affumes  the  ruftic  robe  of  in^ 
nocence  and  fimplicity,  and  in  the  arms  of  his 
faithful  Sylvana  paffes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
happhiefs,  and  undifturbcd  repofc, 


The     P  H  I  S  P  N  ^  il. 

A    RECENT    FACT. 

THE  tolling  of  the  dreadful  bell,  fummoning 
the  miferable  to  pay  their  forfeited  lives  to 
the  injured  laws  of  (heir  country,  awoke  Henry 
from  the  fi^-ft  fleeep  he  h?id  fallen  into,  (ince  he  ?u^ 
tered  the  walls  of  a  difmal  prifon* 

Heftry  had  been  a  merchant,  and  married  the 
beautiful  Eliza  in  the  raidft  of  affluence ;  but  the 
capture  of  our  Weft-India  fleet,  in  the  late  unna- 
tural American  war,  was  the  firft  ftroke  his  houfc 
received.  IJis  creditors,  from  the  nature  of  the 
lofs,  were  for  fome  time  merciful ;  but  to  fatisfy 
fome  partial  demands,  he  entered  into  a  diflio- 

nourab^Q 
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faourable  treaty,  which  being  difcovercd,  Henry 
was  thrown  into  a  loathfome  gaol.  He  had 
offended  againft  the  laws,  and  was  condemned  to 
die. 

£lizi  pdflefs'd  Roman  virtiies*  She  Would 
not  quit  his  fide,  arid  with  her  infant  fori  (he  pre- 
ferred chafing  away  his  melancholy  in  a  dungeon, 
to  her  father's  houfe,  which  was  ftill  open  to  re-* 
ceive  her.  Their  hopes  of  a  reprieve  from  day 
to  day,  had  fled  ;  but  not  before  the  death-war- 
rant arrived.  Grief  overpowering  all  other  fenfes. 
Sleep,  the  balmy  charmer  of  the  woes  of  humani- 
ty, in  pity  to  their  miferies,  extendher  filken  em- 
braces over  them,  and  beguiled  the  time  they  had 
appropriated  for  prayer,  and  Eliza,  with  the  in- 
fantj  ftill  continued  under  her  influence. 

Father  of  Mercies,  exclaimed  Henry,  lend  thine 
ear  to  a  penitent. — Give  attention  to  my  fliort 
prayer. — Grant  me  forgivnefs. — endue  me  with 
fortitude  to  appear  before  thee : — and,  O  God! 
extend  thy  mercies  to  this  injured,  this  beft  of 
thy  fervants,  whom  I  have  entailed  in  endjefs 
miferies. — Chafe  not  fleep  from  her^  till  I  am 
dead. 

The  Keeper  interrupted  his  devotions  by  warn-i 
ing  him  to  his  fatc.-^If  there  be  mercy  in  you, 
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ffej)lied  Hewy,  mak^  no  noife,  for  I  Mrould  hbt 
Iia\ne  my  wife  av^^aked  till  I  am  no  more. 

He  wept— ^ven  he,  who  was  inured  to  mifery. 
He,  who  with  apathy  had  for  ages  looked  on  dif- 
trefs,  flied  tears  at  Henry's  requeft.  Nature^  for 
once,  predominated  in  a  gaoler. 

At  this  inffJint  th^  child  cried!  O  Hfeiivens^ 
Md  Henry,  am  I  tob  guilty  ib  have  my  prayer 
heatd.  He  took  up  his  infant,  land  fortunately 
huflied  it  again  to  reft,  while  the  gaoler  flood  ptm 
trified  with  grief  iihd  aftdnilhment.  At  laft  he 
thus  ■  broke  out-^thtj  is  too  much — my  heart 
bleeds  for  you-^I  would  1  had  nbt  feen  this  day. 

What  do  I  hear,  replied  Henry?  Is  this  an 
angel  in  the  garb  of  my  keeper?  Thou  art  indeed 
unfit  for  thy  office.  This  is  more  than  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear.  Hence,  and  let  me  be  conduced 
to  my  fate.''  « 

Thefe  words  awoke  the  unhappy  Eliza;  who, 
with  eagernefs  to  atone  for  loft  time,  began  to  ap- 
f^opriate  th^  few  moments  left,  in  fupplicating 
for  her  hufband'$  falvation. 

Side  by  fide  the  unhappy  couple  prayed  as  the 
Ordinary  advanced  to  the  cell.  They  were  too 
intent  on  devotion  to  obferve  him.  The  holy  man 
aame  with  more  comfort  than  what  his  fun£tion 

alone 
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Mitone  could  adnninifter.    It  Vas  at  tepri€ve>  bCit 
with  caution  be  communicated  the  glad  tidings. 

The  feffeft  it  had  on  them  was  too  aflfediing  to 
be  expreffed. — Henry's  fenfes  were  overpowered^ 
while  Eliia  became  frantic  with  joy— (he  ran  to 
the  man  of  God,  then  to  her  child,  ere  fhe  per^ 
teived  her  hufband  apparently*  lifelefs;  He  foon 
inhaled  life  ^rom  her  kiffes,  ^hile  the  htiiaane 
-  ftwicr  freed  him  from  his  fetters.. 


'^■■■^^pp^r*- 


The   iFORGE  of  LOVE, 

Unitep  TO  RELIGION: 
A  MORAL  TALK. 

MR.  Shepherd,  a  very  refpeClable  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  a  genteet  fortune,  with 
an  unblemiflied  charafter,  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
received  fo  fevere  a  fhock  to  his  fpirits  by  the 
death  of  an  every-way  amiable  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  near  thirty  years,  that  his  health  was 
confiderably  injured  by  his  exceffive  grief.  He 
was  inconfolable,  and  would  have  been,  probably, 
driven  to  defpait,  had  not  a  dutiful  and  affeftionate 
daughter,  who  inherited  all  the  valuable  qualities 
of  her  mother,  prevented  him  from  relieving  toQ 
intcnfejy  pn  the  lofe  he  had  fuftaincd,  by  her  tei>- 

S  der 
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'der  attentions  and  alleviating  convcrfation.  By 
that  convcrfation,  and  by  thofe  attentions,  (he, 
happily,  brought  him  into  a  chcarful  train  of  think- 
ing; and  from  the  moment  he  began  to  look  upon 
an  event  which  he  had  deplored  in  terms  that  too 
much  indicated  a  criminal  dereli£tion,  in  a  reli« 
gious  light,  his  health  gradually  returned. 

Mifs  Shepherd  was,  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death,  not  quite  of  age ;  but  ihe  had  a  fine  under^ 
Handing,  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  her  behaviour. 
With  a  ftrong  underftanding,  and  as  pleafing  a 
perfon,  without  any  pretenfions  to  beauty,  as  can 
be  imagined,  her  manners  were  extremely  engag- 
ing, and  fhe  had  many  elegant  accomplifliments.-— 
For  her  intellefts,  her  virtues,  and  her  accom- 
plifliments, for  her  tendernefs,  her  difcretion,  and 
her  obedience,  fhe  was  juftly  doated  on  by  her 
father;  and  his  parental  afFeftion  w'as  increafcd, 
(if  it  could  be  increafed)  ^hen  he  beheld  in  her 
the  only  comfort  he  had  in  his  declining  years. — 
;  Never  were  paternal,  love  and  filial  duty  carried 
to  a  more  exemplary  height.  Equally  fludious  to 
endear  themfelves  to  each  other,  they  were  re- 
vered^  as  well  as  beloved,  by  all  who  had  the 
pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with  them. 

Mifs  Shepherd  had  many  admirers;  but  the 
gentleman  whofe  addreffes  gave  her  the  mofl  plea- 
-  fure, 
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fure,  was,  unluckily,  the  only  man  in  the  world 
to  whamher  father  had  particular  obje6iions;  and 
flie  was  determined  never  to  give  her  hand  with- 
out his  confent,  whatever  uneaGnefe  her  heart 
might  fufFer  from  the  violence  which  fbe  offered 
to  her  inclination. 

Mn  pigges  had  juft  before  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  inherited  a  confiderable  eftate  from  his 
father,  who  was  poflfefled  of  many  valuable  plan..- 
tations  in  Jamaicat 

Mr.  Digges  was  fufEciently  accompliflied  by 
nature  and  education  to  recommend  himfclf  pow- 
erfully to  the  fair-fex  in  general;  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly agreeable  in  the  tyts  of  Mifs  Shepherd; 
happier  would  (he  have  been  if  her  father  had  feen 
him  in  as  favourable  a  light.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  pot  only  a  good  moral  man,  he  was 
alfo  a  man  of  piety ;  punftual  in  his  attendance  at 
church,  from  which  he  never  abfented  himfelf, 
but  through  neceffity,  and  ftrongly  believing  all 
the  awful  articles  of  faith  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  could  not  help  feeling  compafBon  fbr 
thofe  who  lived  as  if  they  had  a  contempt  for  rc-i. 
velation:  he  felt  more  than  compaffion,  he  felt 
his  refentment  alfo  rife  againft  them. 

S  2  Digges 
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Digg&$  Wfts^  indtcd,  too  much  k  fftan  of  plea-r 
fiire  t6  be  exclude^  from  the  number  vrho-  drpvr 
Mr^  Shepherd's  refentment  upon  them,  by  the  li- 
fcentioufnefs  of  iheif  lives :  he  certainly  Corifidered 
Jjublic  worlhip  as  a  thing  of  no  Tort  of  confe- 
quence  ;  and  had  a  very  flight,  if  any  opinion  of 
fbe  chriftian  religion. — Mr.  Shepherd,  therefore, 
flatly  refufed  to  receive  him  into  his  faniily  as  a 
fbh-in-law,  and  aftually  prohibited  his  vifits  to  the 
hbufe,  intreating  his  daughter  at  the  fame  time  tq 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  bin). 

To  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who  had  made 
a  very  deep  impreflion  on  her  heart,  was  not  in 
po6r  Fanny's  power.-  The  difmiflion  of  berlovey 
liad  fuch  an  eifcQ;  i|pon  her  fpirits,  that  flie  fell  in- 
fo a  melancholy  ftafe.  She  was  as  dutiful  as  ever 
in  her  carriage  to  her  father;  but  the  almoft  daily 
alteration  in  her  perfon  alarmed  him.  The  rofes 
of  health  no  longer  bloomed  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  face  was  no  longer  brightened  with  tlie  fmilcs 
bf  cbntehtment. 

Mr.  Shepherd  wanted  npt  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufe  of  that  allefatiori  \n  his  daughter, 
which  he  fincerely  lamented ;  but  hoping  flie 
pight,  if  removed  from  the  fpot  oh  whiqh  flie  had 
met  with  a  difappointnient  too  fevere  to  be  fuftain- 


cd  by  her,  recover  her  fpiritsf  and  hetflth,  he  fent 
her  to  an  aunt,  by  the  mother's  fide,  about  five  and 
twenty  miles  from  London,  whojuft  atthat  junc^ 
ture  had  preffed  him  to  let  her  fpend  part  of  the 
fumtner  at  her  houfe. 

Accordingly,  Fanny  fet  off  to  her  Aunt,  and 
not  without  fome  animating  reflections;  for  as 
Mrs.  Bonnel  had  always  behaved  to  her  in  the  moft 
affed:ionate  manner,  and  had  a  great  influence 
over  her  father,  ftie  hoped  that  her  mediationi 
might  prove  feryiceable  to  hej:. 

Mrs.  Bonnel  received  her  niece  vith  tnuch  po^ 
litenefs,  and  exprefled,  no  fmall  fatisfaftion  at  her 
arrival;  but  ftarted  a  little  to  fee  her  look  paler 
and  thinner  than  flie  expefted,  though  Mr.  Shcp* 
herd  had  previoufly  difpatched  a  preparatory 
letter. 

Fan»y  being  clofely  queftioned  cqnccrning  her 
looks  unbofomed  herfelf  without  the  Icaft  referve 
to  her  aunt:  but  concluded  her  narrative  with 
declaring,  that  whatever  difqujetude  ftie  felt,  flin 
lyould  not  do  any  thing  to  render  his  life  unhappy 
who  had  been  inftrumental  to  her  exiftence,  who 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  her 
felicity,  and  y/ho  had  oppofcd  her  inclination  for 
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Mr.  Digges,  flic  was  fatisfied,  with  the  beft  inten* 
lions  in  the  world. 

"  You  are  an  excellent  daughter,  my  dear 
Fanny/*  faid  Mrs.  Bonnel,  '^  and  deferve  to  be 
rewarded  for  your  filial  gratitude  and  regard.  As 
for  Mr.  Digges,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  come  at  his 
real  character  from  impartial  people;  for  I  look 
upon  your  father  as  a  prejudiced  perfon  upon  this 
occafion.  He  is  a  very  good  man;  but  he  is  of 
too  rigid  a  way  of  thinking  about  religious  mat- 
ters. I  am  not  fo  uncharitable  as  to  imagine  that 
none  can  be  worthy  who  are  not  always  going  to 
church,  and  minutely  complying  with  every  in- 
junftion  in  their  prayer-books/* 

Mrs.  Bonnel  had  foon  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
her  curioCty,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Digges,  though 
t.not  a  religious  charaQer,  was  a  fenfible,  fobcr, 
good-natured  man,  rather  encouraged  her  niece's 
inclination  for  him,  and  undertook  to  bring  her 
father  to  confent  to  their  union. 

Soon  after  fhe  had  difpatched  her  letter  to  Mr, 
Shepherd,  in  which  fhe  pleaded  for  Digges  with 
all  the  powers  of  perfuafion  fhe  was  miftr^fs  of,  he 
being  on  a  vifit  to  an  uncle's  who  Uved  near  her, 
ventured  to  wait  on  her,  and  met  with  an- en*. 

•  couraging 
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couraging  reception.     From  that  day  he  had  fre-^ 
quent  interviews  with  his  Fanny. 

Fanny,  however,  though  (he  could  not  help 
being  pleafed  with  the  converfation  and  behaviour 
of  her  lover,  fincerely  wifhed  to  remove  his  pre- 
judices againft  Chriftianity;  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count agree  to  be  his^  without  her  father's  appro, 
bation,  which  never  could,  fhe  knew  be  obtained, 
while  he  continued  in  a  ftate  of  infidelity.  When 
he  propofed  a  private  marriage  to  her  fhe  plainly 
told  him,  *'  That  fhe  would  never  take  any  fleps 
to  make  a  parent  unhappy  who  had  never  in- 
tentionally done  any  thing  to  render  her  fo."— 
"My  father,"  added  fhe,  "  oppofes  our  union, 
becaufe  he  thinks  that  no  man  who  negle£ls  his 
religious  duties  can  make  a  good  hufband." 

"If  that's  the  cafe,  my  deareft,"  replied  he, 
brifkly^  "  I'll  Toon  put  matters  upon  an  eafy  foot- 
ing: 111  appear  at  church  as  conflantly  as  he  does 
himfelf,  and  go  thro' all  the  ceremonies  mentioned 
in  the  rubrick  with  the  utmoft  regularity :  then, 
furely,  I  fhall  gain  my  point  compleatly." 

**  You  may,  by  fo  doing.  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  gravely, 
**  impofe  upon  my  father;  but  if  you  comply  with 
the  duties  enjoined  by  the  rubrick,  merely  to  ferve 
a  prefem  turn,  without  feeling  your  heart  fubfcribe 

to 
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leMhe  Uhguagc  of  your  lips,  you  will  be  guilty  of 
the  moft  eontemptibk  as  well  as  the  moft  criminal 
hypocrify,  and  t  would  immediately  undeceive 
my  father.** 

Struck  with  the  manner  in  which  fhe  delivered 
that  fpeech,  he  Be:held  her  in  a  newj  and  ftill 
inore  amiable  light  J  and  was  fo  much  affefled  by 
what  fhe  afterwards  urged  to  him,  with  a  vein  qf 
J)iety,  which  would  have  canonized  her  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  that  he  became  heartily 
afhamed  of  his  infidelity,  and  convinced  of  the 
truths  which  Ihe  addreffed  with  energy  to  his  un- 
derftanding. 

Mr.  Shepherdj  when  he  read  Mrs.  Bonnel's  let^ 
ter,  was  almoft  ready  to  pronounce  her  unworthy 
of  the  good  opinion  he  had  always  entertained  of 
her :  for  having,  with  uncommon  earneftnefs,  re- 
commended a  man  to  be  his  fon-in-law  who  laugh- 
ed at  religion  in  general;  and  yhohad  diftin- 
guiftied  himfelf  againft  Chriftianity  on  every  oc- 
cafion  t    but  inftead  o(  anf\Vering  her  letter,  he 

determined  to  go  down  to  L d,  and  take  his- 

daughter  out  of  her  hands,  left  fhe  fhould  connive 

at  fome  clandeftine  proceedings. 

■% 

Accordingly  he  fet  off,  as  foon  as  he  had  finifhcd 
a  little  bufinefs  which  be  could  not  prudently  leave 

undone, 
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^hddtHii  with  various  refleftions  rolling  in  his 
jiiind,  th6  majority  of  which  were  difagrefeable; 
hiiiig  really  apiptehenfivc,  from  fome  parts  of 
Mrs.  Bdliners  letter,  that  (he  would  rigtther  fpdrit 
up  her  ni^ce  to  follow  her  inclinations,  thstn  ftimu- 
fatc  her  to  conquer  it. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  Mrs.  Bonnel  in  a  back- 
parlour,  which  looked  into  a  garden^  by  herfelf. 
She  rtcfeived  him  with  her  lifual  politenefs^  stnd 
dhiierful  Ibbks;  there!  was  however,  a  cooliiefs  in 
his  carriage  at  the  fight  of  her  which  would,  at  any 
tirfld,  fetve  ferprized  h^r;  but  Ihe  knew  how  to 
make  allovrant^s  fcft  a  behaviour  which  her  letter 
hald  dtcalion^d. 

When  thi  firft  civilities  were  exchanged,  he 
inquired  in  hiirtying  atcc^riti  for  his  daughter — 
but  feeing  heif  at  that  ihftalht  Walking  towards  the 
houfe,  with  Diggcs  by  her  fide,  and  feeing  them 
alfo  finite  oii  each  other,  he  began  to  reproach 
Mrs.  Bonnel  for  admitting  a  man  to  his  Fanny  to 
whom  he  had  fo  many  material  objeftions.  When 
he  haid  fo' rfproaich^d  h^f,  he  was  haftenirig  to  th6 
g^Heli-dcrbr-i-Mrs.  Bonnel,  catching  hold  of  his 
ikiaf,  begged  hi*  t6  hiar  her,  as  flie  had  fome* 
thiiKg  of  cdhfequ^rice  fo  relate  to  hiin.  She  then 
afcqualihted  hitti  \frith  the  revolution  which  Fanny 

T  had 
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had  brought  about  in  Mr.  Digges's  principles; 
and  as  he  had  great  reafon  to  believe,  by  talking 
with  him  afterwards,  that  he  was  become  a  fincere 
convert  to  Chriftianity,  he  willingly  gave  his 
daughter  to  him,  with  a  handfome  fortune. — By 
giving  his  daughter  to  Mn  Digges,  he  compleated 
the  happinefs  of  them  both;  and  they  both  made 
an  exemplary  figure  in  the  marriage  ftatc.* 

Digges  was  not  a  little  rallied  by  fome  of  his 
moft  intimate  companions,- who  came  to  fee  him 
on  his  wedding,  for  the  fneaking  notions,  as  they 
called  them,  which  he  had  picked  up  duritig  his 
courtfhip;  but  their  mirth  only  moved  his  com- 
panion. He  pitied  them  for  principles  which  were 
fo  ill  calculated  to  make  men  happy,  either  here 
or  hereafter;  and  that  he  might  not  be  unhinged 
by  their  irreligious  conyerfation,  he  broke  off  all 
conneclions  with  fuch  dangerous  affociates. 


An  anecdote. 

ON  the  firft  night  of  the  reprefentation  of  the 
comedy  of  The  Sufpicious  Husband,  Foote 
fat  by  a  plain,  honed,  well-meaning  citizen,  whofe 
imagination  was  ftrongly  impreffed  by  the  inci- 
dents of^theplay.  At  the  dropping  of  tke  curtain, 

the 
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the  -wit  complained  to  his  neighbour  of  the  impro- 
priety of  fufFering  Ranger  to  go  off  as  he  came 
on,  without  being  reclaimed.  «  Could  not  the 
author,  (faid  he)  throw  this  youth,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  nofturnal  rambles,  into  fome  ridiculous 
fcene  of  diftrefs,  which  might  have  reclaimed  him  ? 
As  he  now  (lands,  who  knows  but  the  rogue,  after 
all  the  pleafure  he  has  given  us,  may  fpend  the 
night  in  a  round-houfe?'*  **  By  G — d,  (fays  the 
Cit)  if  it  happens  in  my  Ward,  111  releafe  him, 
for  I'm  fure  he  is  too  honeft  a  fellow  to  run  away 
from  his  bail." 


HUMANITY, 

REMARKABLE 

AJ^ECDOTE  of  DEAJ^  SWIFT. 

THHE  Dean  was  one  morning  {landing  at  his 
-*•  ftudy  window,  and  from  thence  obferved  a 
decent  elderly  woman  offering  a  paper  to  one  of 
his  fervants,  which  the  fellow  at  firft  refufed,  with 
an  infolent  and  furly  afpeft.  The  woman,  how- 
ever^ preffed  her  fuit  with  all  the  energy  of  diftrefs, 
and  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  Dean,  whofe  foul 
was  the  feat  ot  compaffion,  faw,  felt,  and  was  de- 
termined to  alleviate  her  mifery. — He  every  nlo- 
T  2  ment 
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ipent  cxpefited  the  ferv^Dt  with  the  paper;  but  to 
Jiis  furprize  and  indignation,  an  hour  elapfed,  and 
the  ipap  did  not  prefent  it.  The  d^y  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  wretched  petitioner  ftill  retained  hier 
ft^tjorj,  with  many  an  eloquent  and  an^^ipus  look 
Ht  the  houfe.  The  benevolent  Divine  loft  all 
patiencis,  ^nd  was  goipg  to  ring  the  bell,  when  he 
pbferyed  the  fervant  crofs  the  ftreet,  and  return 
jhe  paper  lyith  thie  utmoft  Ji^g  froii  and  indiiferr 
eqce.  Rightly  juc}|iH§  the  c^fe,  he  threyr  Hp  thp 
f^(h)  and  demanded  lQii41y  ^bat  the  p^er  contain- 
ed. *  It  is  a  petition,  pleafe  your  Revprence/  re- 
plied the  woman.  *  Bring  it  up,  rafcal,Vcried  the 
enraged  Dean  !— The  furprized  and  petrified  fer* 
vant  obeyed.  With  Swift,  to  know  was^pity, — to 
pity  to  relieve. — The  poor  woman  was. inftantly 
made  happy, — and  the  feryant  almoft  as  inftantly 
turned  put  of  the  doors,  with  the  following  written 
teftimonial  of  his  conduft : 

f*  The  bearer  lived  two  years  in  my  fervice,  in 
which  time  he  was  frequently  driink  and  negligent 
of  his  duty;  which,  conceiving  bim  to  be  hon^ft, 
I  excufed;  but  at  laft  deteCling  him  in  a  flagrant 
inftance  of  crueUy,  I  difcharge  him.*'  Such  wpre 
the  confequences  of  this  p^per,  that  for  feven  years 
the  fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar;  lifter  which  thp 

Dean 
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Dean  forgave  him ;  ^ji,  in  confequence  of  another 
paper  equally  Angular,  he  was  hired  by  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  lived  till  death  removed  him. 


The  unnatural  BROTHER. 

SJ|l  George  Sonds,  of  Kent,  h^d  lately  twp 
.  fons,  grown  up  to  that  age  wherein  he  might 
have  cxpefted  moft  comfort  from  them;  but  ih 
tfee  ye^r  1655,  the  ygungeft  of  them,  n»med  Fre«- 
Tfi^n  Sonds,  haying  no  apparent  caufe  pr  provQ- 
cation  either  from  his  father  or  brother,  did  in  a 
^loft  injl:^uman  and  butcherly  manner,  miirder  the 
elder,  as  he  lay  fleeping  by  him  in  h\%  bed :  he 
beat  out  his  brains  with  a  cleaver:  and,  although 
this  was  his  mortal  wound,  yet,  perceiving  him  to 
groan  and  figh,  as  one  approaching  unto  death, 
he  ftabbed  him  feven  or  eight  times,  in  and  about 
the  heart,  and  when  he  had  Rnifhed  this  black  and 
bloody  tragedy,  he  went  to  his  aged  father,  then 
in  bed,  and  told  him  of  it,  rather  glorying  in-  it, 
than  exprefling  any  repentance  for  it.  Being 
apprehended,  he  was  prefently  after  condensed 
at  Maidftone  aflizes,  and  accordingly  executed. 


ANECDOTB, 
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ANECDOTE. 

EDWARD  Bone,  of  Ladlock,  in  Cornwall, 
was  a  fervant  to  Mr.  Courtney,  of  that 
county.  He  was  deaf  from  his  cradle,  and  confe- 
quently  dumb,  yet  could  learn  and  exprefs  any 
news  to  his  mafter  that  was  ftirring  in  the  country. 
If  a  fcrmon  was  preached  within  fome  miles  dift- 
ance,  he  would  repair  to  to  the  place,  and  ^ring 
himfelf  direftly  oppofite  to  the  preacher,  would 
look  him  ftedfaftly  in  the  face  while  his  fermon 
lafted :  To  which  religious  zeal  his  honeft  life 
was  alfo  anfwerable.  Affifted  with  a  firm  memory, 
he  would  not. only  know  a  perfon  whom  he  had 
feen  but  once,  but  defcribe  him  fo  perfeftly  as  to 
be  known  by  any  other. 


ON    LIFE. 

OUR  Life  is  like  a  Winter's  day. 
Some  only  breakfaft  and  away; 
Others  to  dinner  ftay,  and  are  full  fed, 
The  oldeft  only  fups,  and  goes  to  bed. 
'Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day, 
Who  goes  the  fooneft  has  the  leaft  to  pay. 

PERSECUTION. 
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PERSECUTION, 

LORD  Herbert,  of  Chcrburg,  relates  that  when 
he  was  at  Paris,  father  Segrierand,  confeflbr 
to  the  King  of  France,  preached  a  fermon  before 
his  Majefty,  on  the  Chriftian  duty  oi  forgiving  cur 
enemies.  But  he  made  a  diftinftion  in  the  obje6ts 
of  forgivnefs,  afferting  that  we  are  bound  only  to 
Forgive  our  perfonal  enemies,  not  the  enemies  of 
God:  Such  are  heretics,  and.  particularly  the  pro- 
feffors  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Thefehe  urged 
his  Majefty,  as  the'moft  Chrijlian  Kingy  to  cxtir* 
pate  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 


ANECDOTE     OF 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT. 

TN  one  of  the  forced  marches,  the  King  rode 
-■•  bef^de  his  cavalry,  and  heard  a  trooper,  at  a 
very  little  diftance,  make  a  horrid  noi(e  with  curf- 
ing  and  fwearing.  He  immediately  rode  up  to 
him ;  and  heard  him  ejcclaim,  among  many  other 
fhocking  oaths,  *'  I  wifli  this  damned  fort  of  life  at. 
an  end/'  "  You  arc  very  right,  my  boy,"  cried 
the  King,  "  I  wifli  the  fame — but  what  can  wq 
do  ? — We  muft  have  patience  until  it  is  peace." 
With  fuch  lenity  .did  the  King  behave  to  his  fol- 

diers. 
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dicrs,  although,  they  deferved  to  be  rq)roachcd, 
nay,  even  puniflied.  This  accounts,  in  fome 
meafure,  why  the  Pruffian  troops  furmounted  the 
greateft  dangers,  and  gained  the  moft  glorious 
viftories  under  fuch  a  leader  as  Frederick,  juftly 
called  the  Great. 


•ib^ilta 


A    R  O  Y  A  L    ANECDOTE. 

THE  late  excellent  Princefs  of  Orang^e,  eldeft 
daughter  to  our  late  good  King  George  the 
Second,  in  her  earlieli  years  aflumed  a  pride  of 
behaviour  to  the  Court  ladies,  unfuitable  to  her 
Royal  birth  and  high  ftation.  When  a  lady  of 
the  firft  quality  happened  one  day  to  be  in  wait- 
ing, the  Frihcefs  obli:ged  her  to  ftand  in  her  pre- 
fence  fo  long,  that  the  lady  was  ready  to  faint.— 
She'  coniplained  of  this  treatment  to  Queen  Catro^- 
line;  who  atffuted  the  cbmplainant,  flie  would  take 
cate  to  refotril  this  improper  coridufit  in  the 
I^rirVcefs;  to  this  end  flficf  fertt  for  her,  and  defired 
her  to  fead  in  a  certsriri  bobfe,  which  (he  put  into 
her  hands.  The  Prifice'fs  r6ad,  (landing  all  the 
time  for'  more  than  ah  hour,  and  then  paufed.— 
The  Qiieeri  commanded  her  to  read  ori. — She 
obeyed  for  near  an  hour  more,  and  being  riotper- 
caittedto  fit  down,  file'  biirft  into  tears:    Upon 

this, 
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this,  the  Queen  faid  to  her,  "  Princefs,  I  hope  this 
leffon  will  teach  you  humanity.  How  could  you 
fo  far  forget  yourfelf,  as  to  oblige  Lady  — — ,  to 
wait  on  you  fo  long,  and  not  to  alk  her  to  fit 
down  ?  She  was  a  woman  of  the  firft  quality,  but 
had  ftie  been  a  nurfery  maid,  you  fhould  have  re- 
membered fhe  was  a  human  creature,  and  like 
yourfelf.'*  ,  The  Princefs  thanked  her  Majefty  for 
her  admonition,  and  never  gave  her  occafion  for 
the  like  reprehenfion. 


The  generous  PEDLAR. 

A    TRUE    STORY. 

AN  inhabitant  of  a  village,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  was  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme 
poverty.  For  fome  days  his  family  had  fubfifted 
only  on  a  little  oatmeal ;  and  this  being  exhaufted, 
their  mifefy  was  extreme,  A  baker,  to  whom 
the  father  owed  nine  crowns,  refufed,  with  unre« 
lenting  cruelty,  to  fupply  them  y^ith  any  more 
bread,  till  this  funi  was  paid. — The  cries  of  his 
wretched  babes,  almoft  expiring  for  want,  and 
the  tears  of  an  affeftionate  wife,  pierced  him  with 
unutterable  anguifh.  «  Dcareft  hufband,^  faid  the 
diftrafted  mother, '  fhall  we  fuffer  thefe  miferable 
infants  to  perifh?   Have  we  given  them  birth  only 

U  to 
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to  behold  them  die  of 'hunger?  See  thefepoor 
vi6tims,  the  fruits  of  our  love,  their  cheeks  already 
covered  with  the  palenefs  of  death!  For  me — I 
expire  with  grief  and  mifery.  Alas!  could  I  but 
yet  preferve  their  lives  at  the  expence  of  mjr 
own— Run — fly  to  the  next  town — fpeak  our  dif* 
trefles — let  not  a  falfe  fliame  conceal  them!— 
Every  moment  you  lofe  is  a  dagger  to  your  dying 
family.  Perhaps  Heaven  may  yet  be  touched  by 
our  miferies — you  may  find  fome  good  heart  who 
may  yet  relieve  us. 

The  unhappy  father,  covered  with  rags,  and 
more  refembling  a  fepeClre  than  a  man,  haftened 
to  the  town.  He  entreated,  he  folicited,  he  de- 
fcribed  his  wretched  fituation,  with  that  affefting 
eloquence  which  the  bitternefs  of  anguilh  mull 
infpire.  In  vain  he  implored  compaflion.  Not  one 
would  hear  him.  Not  one  would  aflift  him.  Ren* 
dered  defperate  by  fuch  unexpefted  cruelty,  he  en- 
ered  into  a  wood,  d&termined  to  attack  the  firft  paf- 
ffenger.  Dire  neceffity  now  appeared  a  law,  and  an 
opportunity  foon  occurred.— A  Pedlar  paffing  by, 
he  flopped  him.  The  Pedlar  made  not  the  lead 
refiftance,  but  gave  up  his  purfe,  containing  twenty 
crowns.-— No  fooner  had  the  unfortunate  man 
committed  this  robbery,  than  he  felt  the  horrors 
'  of  remorfe,  and  returning  to  the  Pedlar,  he  threw 
himfelf^  all  in  tears,  at  his  feet.    «  Take  back  your 

money,* 
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money/  faid  hfe.  *  Believe  how  much  it  has  coft 
me  before  I  could  be  refolved  to  commit  this 
crime. — My  heart  has  been  unufed  to  guilt.-— 
Come,  I  befeech  you,  to  my  cottage.  You  will 
there  fee  the  only  motives  that  could  lead  me  to 
this  aftion,  and  when  you  view  the  deplorable 
condition  of  my  family,  you  will  forgive — you  will 
pity  me — you  will  be  my  benefaftor,  my  pre- 
ferver!' 

The  poor  honeft  pedlar  xaifed  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  comforted  him.  Unable  tp  withftand 
his  felicitation,  or  rather  yielding  to  the  feelings 
of  his  own  compaffionate  heart,  he  hefitated  not  to 
follow  the  pcafant.  But  with  what  emotions  did 
he  enter  his  ruinous  habitation!  How  moving 
every  objeft!  The  children,  almoft  naked,  lying 
on  draw,  dying  with  hunger, — and  the  mother— 
what  an  obje£l  was  the  wretched  mother! 

The  peafant  relates  the  adventure  to  his  wife, 
<  You  know,*  faid  he,  'with  what  eagernefs  I  went 
to  the  town,  in  the  hope  of  finding  fome  relief. 
But  ah !  I  met  only  hard  hearts,  people  bufied  in 
amaffing  riches,  or  in  diffipating  what  they  already 
have  in  luxury  and  idle  expences. — Refufed  by 
all, — defperate, — furious,-^!  went  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood, — can  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  laid 
U  2  violent 
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violent  hands  on  this  good  man,— I  have  dared— 
Oh!  I  cannot  tell  you/  *  Pity  my  poor  babes/ 
exclaimed  the  diftra£led  mother,  looking  with 
movi/f)g  earneftnefs  at  the  Pedlar;^  confider  our 
miferable  fituation.  Alas!  poverty  hath  not  altered 
our  fentiments.  In  all  our  mifery  we  have  yet 
preferved  our  honefty.  I  befeech  your  mercy  for 
my  hufband ;: — I  implore  your  compaffion  for  thefe 
wretched  infants. 

The  good  Pedlar,  melted  by  this  melancholy 
fcene,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  of  thefe  poor 
•people.  *  I  am  your  friend,'  faid  he.  *  Take  thefe 
twenty  crowns — I  infift  upon  it.  Why  is  not  my 
ability  equal  to  my  good  wifhes  for  you?  I  grieve 
that  I  cannot  fecure  you  a  happier  lot  for  the 
future.*  What !  anfwered  the  peafant, '  inftead  of 
treating  me  as  your  enemy,  are  you  fo  good  as  to 
be  my  proteftor  ?  Would  you  be  my  prefcrver  ? 
Alas!  my  crime  renders  me  unworthy  of  this  good- 
nefs.  No!  if  I  die  with  hunger,  I  will  not  take 
this  money.'  The  Pedlar,  infilling  ftill,  compels 
him  to  take  it.  The  whole  family  kifs  the  bene- 
volent hand  which  had  thus  preferved  them  from 
death.  Tears  only  on  every  face  can  fpeak  their 
grateful  hearts,  and  the  Pedlar  retires  with  that 
fweet  delight  which  benevolent  minds  alone  can 
lafte. 

Oh 
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Oh  ye !  on  whom  Fortune  fmiles,  the  g^y,  thfe 
proud>  the  affluent,  the  avaricious!  after  this  ex- 
ample of  benevolence  in  a  poor  Pedlar,  can  your 
hearts  be  ever  inacceffible  to  pity  ?  Can  you 
henceforth  behold  unmoved  the  fufferings  of  your 
fellow-creatures?  Will  you  never  feel  the  delight 
of  doing  good  ?  Oh !  fleep  not  in  the  bofom  of 
affluence.  Fortune  is  inconftant ;  enjoy  her  pre- 
fent  favours ;  but  forget  not  this  important  truth, 
that  your  fuperfluities,  at  leaft,  are  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor. 


ANECDOTE  of  DEAN  SWIFT. 

AS  Swift  was  fond  of  fcenes  in  low  life,  he  miC- 
fed  no  opportunity  of  being  prefent  at  them, 
when  they  fell  in  his  way.  Once  when  he  wa&  in 
the  country,  he  received  intelligence  that  there 
was  to  be  a  beggar's  wedding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  reTolved  not  to  mifs  the  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  fo  curious  a  ceremony;  and  that 
he  might  fee  the  whole  completely,  propofed  to 
Dr.  Sheridan,  that  he  fhould  go  thither  difguifed 
as  a  blind  fidler,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  would  attend  him  as  his  man  to  lead  him* 
Thus  accoutred,  they  reached  the  fcene  of  aftion, 

when 
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when  the  blind  fidler  was  received  with  (bouts  of 
joy.  They  had  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
plied  the  fidler  and  his  man  with  more  than  was 
agreeable  to  them.  They  fung,  they  danced,  told 
their  ftories,  crack'd  jokes,  &c.  in  a  vein  of 
humour  entertaining  to  the  two  guefts.  When 
they  were  about  to  depart,  they  pulled  out  their 
leather  pouches,  and  rewarded  the  fidler  very  hand- 
fomely.  The  next  day  the  Dean  and  the  Doftor 
walked  out  in  their  ufual  drefs,  and  found  their 
companions  of  the  preceding  evening,  fcattered 
about  on  diflPerent  parts  of  the  road,  and  the 
neighbouring  village,  all  begging  their  charity  in 
doleful  drains,  and  telling  difmal  ftories  of  their 
diftrefs.  Among  thefe,  they  found  fome  upon 
crutches,  who  had  danced  very  nimbly  at  the  wed- 
ding ;  others  ftone  blind,  who  were  perfeftly  clear- 
fighted  at  the  feaft.  The  Doftor  diftributed  among 
them  the  money  which  he  had  received  as  his  pay; 
but  the  Dean,  who  mortally  hated  thofe  fturdy 
vagrants^  rated  them  foundly ;  told  them  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  prefent  at  the  wedding,  and 
was  let  into  their  roguery,  and  affured  them,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  apply  to  honeft  labour, 
he  would  have  them  taken  up  and  fent  to  gaol. 
Whereupon  the  lame  once  more  recovered  their 
legs,  and  the  blind  their  eyes,  fo  as  to  make  a  very 
precipitate  retreat. 

For 
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For  the    KING. 

Stanzas  by  an  Old  Curate  of  Deddington^ 

IN     OXFORDSHIRE,    AGED    EIGHTY, 

OTHOU  who  art  all  ear  to  car, 
Who  art  all  eye  to  fee, 
In  our  diftrefs,  where  (hall  we  fly. 
But,  mighty  God,  to  thee ! 

Thou  fe'eft  our  hearts  with  forrow  filPd 

Our  fins  for  mercy  cry; 
Lord,  if  the  ftieep  have  gone  aftray, 

Let  not  the  fhepherd  die. 

Thou  hear'ft,  when  two  or  three  their  vowi 

Into  thy  Tempb  bring; 
O  hear  when  thoufands  join  their  cry. 

Kind  Heaven— O  fpare  our  King. 

When  Judah*s  Lord  lay  fick  to  death. 
Thou  heard'ft  his  mournful  prayers; 

And  gav'ft  that  good  and  pious  King 
A  life  of  fifteen  years. 

Pity  and  fee — a  Nation  fad 

Before  thy  altar  prays. 
Let  George  ftill  live  to  blefs  this  land. 

Nor  die — till  full  of  days. 

Then 
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Then  fliall  a  joyful  people  pay 
To  thee  their  vows  fincere, 

And  with  united  Voices  fing, 
Praife  God,  my  God  moft  dean 


ANECDOTE  of  HOLBEIN, 

A  famous  Painter  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  Reign. 

A  NOBLEMAN  of  the  firft  quality  came  one 
day  to  fee  Holbein,  when  he  was  drawing  a 
figure  after  the  life.  Holbein  begged  his  Lord- 
fliip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  vifit  to  another 
day;  which  the  Nobleman  taking  as  an  affront, 
broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went  up 
ftairs.  Holbein,  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  meeting  the  Lord  at  his  door,  fell 
into  a  violent  paffion,  and  pufhed  him  backwards 
from  the  top  of  the  ftairs  to  the  bottom.  How- 
ever, confidering  immediately  what  he  had  done, 
he  efcaped  from  the  tumult  he  had  raifed,  and 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  King.  The  noble- 
man, who  was  much  hurt,  though  not  fo  much  as 
he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him;  and  upon 
opening  bis  grievance,  the  King  ordered  Holbein 
to  afk  pardon  for  his  offence.  But  this  only  irri- 
tated the  nobleman  the  more,  who  would  riot  be 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied  with  lefs  than  his  life;  upon  which  the 
King  fternly  replied,  "  My  Lord,  you  have  not 
"  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me ;  whatever 
**  punifhment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge 
*«againft  him,  (hall  affuredly  be  inflifted  upon 
**  yourfelf :  Remember,  pray,  my  Lord,  that  I 
*«  can,  whenever  I  pleafe,  make  feven  Lords  of 
*«  feven  Ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  HoU 
**  bein  of  even  feven  Lords.*' 


.     STORY  OF  TWO  SISTERS. 

A  NOBLE  and  ancient  family,  in  one  of  the 
interior  provinces  of  France,  had  a  great 
number  of  children.  The  daughters,  efpecially, 
were  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  family  income; 
which,  though  very  decent,  was  inadequate  to  any 
defign  of  giving  them  each  a  portion  fufficiently 
confiderable  to  procure  them  a  fettlement  fit  for 
their  birth. 

The  young  ladies,  as  is  too  ufual  in  France, 
in  thefe  cafes,  were  fent  into  convents,  and  only 
one  referved  at  home. 

This  was  t^e  eldeft,  from  whom,  it  feems,  they 

hoped  to  find  a  hufband  in  a  young  Count,  whofe 

eftate  lay  contiguous  to  theirs,  and  who  was  not 

X  only 
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only  a  near  relation,  but  had  often  exprefied  a 
dehre  of  being  more  nearly  related. 

He  was  very  rich,  and  highly  conneClcd ;  one  of  * 
his  uncles  had  a  confiderable  place  at  Court,  and^ 
having   no    children^    had    declared   the  young 
Count  his  heir. 

f  hefe  flattering  profpefts  made  him  the  idol  of 
all  the  ambitious  families  where  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, and  induced  them,  of  courfe,  to  ufe  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  him  for  a  fon-in-law« 

One  of  the  daughters  above-mentioned,  after  a 
flay  of  fome  year§  in  a  convent,  grew  tired  of  her 
(ituation,  and  prevailed  upon  her  parents  to  take 
her  home. 

She  was  an  infinuating  artful  girl,  and  by  her 
dexterity  had  gained  an  afcendahcy  over  her 
mother,  by  whofe  perfuafions  the  father  confented 
that  (he  fhould  leave  her  confinement. 

But  theyoungeft  was  not  fo  fortunate ;  flie  had 
often  requefted  to  be  freed  from  the  difagneeable 
abode  ftic  was  in ;  but  hftr  letters,  though  full  of 
thenioft  pathetic  entreaties,  were  always  difregard- 
cd,  and  very  feldom  anfwered. 

Worn 
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Worn  out  with  impatience  at  fuch  treatment, 
(he  ventured  to  utter  fome  fpirited  complaints  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  aunts ;  but  this  lady  very  in- 
judicioufly  Ihewed  it  to  her  father,  whom  it  exaC 
perated  much  more  t^an  it  could  move. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  morofe  and  brutal  difpofi- 
tion,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  his  confequencc, 
and  that  of  his  family,  interefted  to  the  higheft 
degree,  and  ready  to  facrifice  every  confideration 
to  its  aggrandizement. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  the  fame  character, 
proud,  haughty,  unfeeling,  and  made  up  of  ill- 
nature  and  vanity. 

Thefe  were  not  perfons  from  whom  much  was 
to  be  expefled  through  pity  and  fupplication.*— 
The  poor  young  lady,  accordingly,  having  con- 
tinued to  remonftrate  in  vain  during  a  long  fpace 
of  time,  loft  her  hopes  and  her  health,  and  fell 
dangeroufly  ill. 

Louifa,  that  was  her  name,  was,  at  this  period, 
in  the  bloom  of  opening  beauty;  (he  was  turned 
of  (ixteen,  perfeftly  well  made,  and  po(re(rcd.  an 
air  of  lovelinefs  and  dignity  together,  that  mad^ 
her  the  favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance.  Several 
gentlewomen  had  interceded  in  hef*  behalf  for  a 
X  2  total 
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total  releafe  from  the  convent,  and  an  introdu^on 
into  the  world ;  fure  as  they  were  that  fo  hand- 
fome  and  accomplifhed  a  young  lady  would  never 
want  admirers. 

But  theobftinacy  of  the  father  was  proof  againft 
all  petitions  in  her  favor.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  the  mother,  who,  with  equal  hardnefs  of  heart, 
rejefled  all  expoftulations,  and  infilled  that  a  nun- 
nery fhould  be  her  portion. 

Her  illnefs,  however,  and  the  imminent  danger 
they  were  informed  Ihe  was  in,  obliged  them  at 
laft  to  remove  her  home,  and  to  treat  her  with 
fome  appearance  of  J&indnefs. 

As  flie  was  a  girl  of  excellent  temper,  full  of 
fweetnefs  and  good-nature,  this  feeming  return  of 
parental  affeftion,  made  fo  powerful  an  impreflion 
upon  her,  that  flie  quickly  recovered  her  health 
and  fpirits. 

But  the  confequences  of  this  recovery^  were  far 

from  being  favourable  to  her.    Determined,  at  all 

events,  to  facrifice  her  to  their  ambitious  views, 

her  parents  again  prepared  to  remajid  her  back 

to  her  imprifonment. — The  firft  propofal   they 

made  to  her  on  this  fubjeQ:,  affefted  her  fo  much, 

that  fhe  fainted  away,  and  was  with  much  difficulty 

brought  to  her  fenfes. 

Convinced 
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Convinced  that  to  force  her  to  return  to  that 
odious  fpot  would  be  inftant  death  to  her^  the/ 
defifted  from  the  attempt,  and  took  the  refolution 
to  prevail  upon  her  to  comply  by  other  means  than 
thofe  they  had  ufed  hitherto. 

Deceit  was  now  called  in  to  their  afliftance;  they 
pretended  that  the  addrefles  of  the  young  Count 
to  her  eldeft  filler,  would  not  continue  long,  if  he 
once  perceived  that  her  fortune  was  lefs  than  they 
had  at  firft  apprized  him ;  that  it  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffary  they  (hould  feign  fhe-was  deftined  to  pafs 
her  life  in  a  convent,  otherwife  her  filler  would 
mifs  of  a  fplendid  fettlement;  which  fhe  certainly 
mufl  lofe  all  hopes  of,  if  three  daughters  were  ta 
divide  the  fortune  which  the  Count  had  long  been, 
made  to  believe  was  only  the  property  of  one. 

They  promifed  moft  folemnly,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  as  foon  as  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  flic 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  quit  her  retirement,  and 
ftiould  live  at  large,  without  any  further  reftraint 
on  her  perfon,  or  her  inclinations. 

Won  by  thefe  promifes,  and  by  a  variety  of 
prefents,' which  they  took  care  to  make  her  on  this 
occafion,  flie  confented,  at  length,  to  repair  to 
her  former  manfion.  Both  father  and  mother  at- 
tended her  thither,  and  behaved  with  fo  much  out- 

ward 
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ward  tendernefs  at  parting,  that  thry  left  her  fully 
convinced  flie  might  rely  on  all  they  had  faid. 

In  the  mean  time,  NarcifTa,  that  Cfter  who  had 
found  means  to  deliver  herfelf  from  her  monaftic 
fetters,  began  to  appear  a  troublefome  gueft  to  her 
parents. 

Whether  the  young  Count  grew  cool  in  his  at- 
tendance on  the  eldeft,  or  whether  her  father  and 
mother  were  apprehenlive  of  fuch  an  event,  they 
had  already  caft  a  difapproving  eye  on  her  pre- 
fence  in  the  family;  and  would  willingly  have  dif- 
patched  her  to  the  fame  confinement  with  Louifa, 
had  they  not  apprehended,  that  being  more  know- 
ing,  flie  would  have  not  only  refufed  conipliance 
herfelf,  but  induced  her  fitter  to  join  in  the  refufal. 

After  confulting  in  what .  manner  to  proceed 
with  Narciffa,  they  determined  to  attempt  a  plot 
with  her,  of  a  deeper,  as  well  as  of  a  blacker  die 
than  that  which  had  fucceded  with  her  fitter. 

After  loading  her  with  careffes,  and  perfuading 

her  that  flie  was  the  confidential  poffeffor  of  all 

thieir  fecrets,  they  told  her,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 

truft  which  they  repofed  in  her,  that  they  propofed 

to  make  her  the  inftrument  of  the  defign  which 

they  had  refolved  to  carry  into  execution  refpeft- 

ing^  her  fitter  Louifa. 

They 
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They  reprefented  to  Narciffa,  that  the  invia-* 
cible  qbftinacy  of  that  filler  made  it  requifite  to 
affail  her  by  artifice,  and  to  draw  her  impercep- 
tibly into  thofe  meafiires,  which  otherwife  it  was 
clear  (he  would  never  embrace. 

Tae  ftratagem  they  propofed,  was,  that  Narciflii 
fhould  repair  to  the  convent  on  a  vifit,  as  it  were, 
to  Louifa ;  where,  after  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  flay,  they  would  come  down,  on  a  pretence 
to  bring  her  home ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  fti^ 
fhould  make  it  her  bufinefs  to  converfe  as  much 
as  poflible  with  Louifa  on  the  Count's  courtfliip 
to  their  eldeft  fifter,  and  convince  her,  by  every 
argument  (he  could  think  of,  that  his  avaricious 
difpofition  hindered  him  from  concluding  the 
bufinefs,  while  he  faw  both  her  younger  £iR.cks  ra 
a  way  to  claim  a  ftiare  of  that  fortune*  which  he 
had  been  given  to  underftand  was  to  have  been 
entirely  fettled  upon  her  alone. 

In  order  to  make  the  ftronger  impreflion  on  the 
mind  of  Louifa,  Narciffa  was  to  tell  her,  that  in 
confequence  of  thefe  cohfiderations,  fiie  had 
taken  the  determination  to  abfent  herfelf  from 
home,  and  to  feign  a  liking  to  a  monaftic  life, 
the  fooner  to  bring  her  fitter's  marriage  to  a  con- 
clufion.  That  poffibly,  the  Count,  on  feeing  both 
the  youngeft  fitters  withdrawn  from  the  world, 

would 
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would  hefitate  no  longer,  and  terminate  the  bufi- 
nefs  which  the  family  wiflied  fo  ardently  to  fee 
completed. 

Fraught  with  thefs  inftru6tions,  and  prepared 
to  execute  them  by  every  promiffory  view,  which 
both  her  father  and  mother  induftrioufly  held  out 
on  this  occafion,  (he  haftened  to  the  convent ; 
where  (he  found  Louifa  beginning  to  tire  of  her 
fituation^  and  panting  for  that  liberty,  of  which 
the  little  fhe  had  tafted  at  home,  (bme  months  be« 
fore,  had  given  her  a  very  great  relilh. 

Narcifla  did  not  fail,  according  to  the  injunc* 
tions  Ihe  had  received,  to  behave  with  all  the  ar- 
tifice of  which  (he  was  miftrefs,  and  to  work  upon 
the  mind  of  her  artlefs  fitter  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity, as  to  perfuade  her  it  was  for  the  intereft,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  eldeft  fitter,  to  remain  in  the 
nunnery  until  flie  was  adually  married. 

On  the  father  and  mother's  coming  to  fetch  her 
home,  according  to  appointment,  flie  a€ied  the 
part  agreed  upon  to  admiration ;  and  brought  her 
fitter  Louifa  into  her  meafures  fo  completely,  that 
their  parents  returned  home  entirely  fatisfied  with 
'the  fuccefs  of  their  ttratagem. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  from  vhatever  caufes  it 
might  proceed,  the  marriage  of  the  eldeft  fifter 
was  protrafted  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Count 
did  not  feem  to  betray  the  lead  impatience  on 
that  account. 

But  the  young  lady's  parents  began  to  lofe  all 
their  patience,  and  were  no  longer  able  to  refrain 
from  carrying  the  defign  they  had  framed,  relative 
to  the  two  other  daughters, 'into  the  fpeedieft  exe- 
cution. 

They  went  to  the  convent,  and  informed  the 
two  fillers,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceilary,  for  the 
acceleration  of  their  fifter's  marriage  with  the 
Count,  to  a£l  a  ftiM  more  explicit  part  than  they 
had  done  hitherto,  and  to  clofe  the  comedy  they 
had  begun,  by  taking  the  veil,  and  pretending  to 
become  nuns  in  good  earneft. 

This,  you  will  readily  conceive,  was  no  agree- 
able meffage  to  either  of  them.  Louifa  oppofed 
it  at  firft  with  great  fpirit  and  vehemence,  but 
Narcifla  oflFering  to  lead  the  way  in  this  difagree- 
*able  bufinefs,  (he  with  much  difficulty  confcnted 
to  the  propofal  made  to  tliem,  aftef '  having  rc-» 
ceived  the  moftpofitive  affurances  tbat^this  fliouid 
be  the  laft  aft  of  the  deceitful  performance  im- 
pofed  upon  them. 

Y  The 
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The  talk  they  were  now  put  upon  muft  certain- 
ly have  been  highly  mortifying  to  young  ladies  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  no  ways  in- 
clined to  the  life  they  were' now  about  to  lead  for 
perhaps  a  twelvemonth,  or  even  more. 

Such  is  the  ufual  fpace  allotted  to  that  trial; 
which,  in  convents,  is  called  the  noviciate.  On 
its  expiration,  is  is  expcfted  that  they  who  have 
gone  through  it,  {hould  either  enter  into  a  folemn 
engagement  for  life,  or  elfe  depart  from  the  con- 
vent. 

It  is  ufual,  at  the  fame  time,  for  thofe  who  be- 
come novices,  whether  men  or  women,  to  cut  off 
their  hair.  This,  you  well  know,  is  a  great  facri- 
fice  to  a  French  woman;  who  takes  uncommon 
•  pride  in  that  appendage  of  comelinefs,  and  parts 
with  it,  therefore,  with  infinite  reluftance. 

This  lofs  muft  have  been  particularly  felt  by  the 
two  young  ladies ;  had  their  real  intentions  been 
what  they  outwardly  appeared,  the  deprivation  of 
that  ornament,  would  have  been  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  them,  in  a  place  where  they  were  to  be 
hidden  from  the  fight  of  men  ;  butexpe£ling  to  be 
delivered  from  the  tribulations  they  were  under- 
going for  the  fijke  of  their  fitter,  as  foon  as  the 
Count  had  married  her,  the  profpeQ:  of  appearing 

in 
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'  in  fociety  without  that  neceffary  appurtenance  to 
gaiety,  muft  have  very  much  affefted  them. 

NarcifTa,  you  fee,  had  gone  great  lengths  in  her 
endeavours  to  circumvent  Louifa.  Every  mo- 
tive that  her  parents  could  frame  was  adduced  on 
this  occafion;  they  affured  her  that  a  few  months 
fhould  terminate  her  captivity,  and  that  on  her 
feigning  a  fit  of  iUnefs,  they  would  immediately  re- 
call  her  home. 

Filled  with  thefe  hopes,  and  with  the  expefta- 
tion  of  that  portion  which  was  to  go  to  Louifa,  on 
her  remaining  a  Nun,  Narciffa  cheerfully  co- 
operated with  the  views  of  her  parents  on  her 
poor  fifter. 

But,  exclufive  of  Narciffa,  another  per fon  was 
to  be  won  over,  to  affift  in  this  affair.  This  was 
the  lady  Abbefs  of  the  monaftery,  in  which  they 
now  were  novices.  She  was  accordingly  made 
participant  of  the  ultimate  refolutions  adopted  by 
the  parents  of  the  young  ladies. 

This  abbefs,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  bufinefs, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  fecond  the  intentions 
of  thefe  hard-hearted  people.  The  enormity  of 
the  treatment  they  inflifted  on  their  children  was 
too  vifible  to  meet  with  her  immediate  concur^ 

Y"  2  rencc; 
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rcnce ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  aflured  her  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms  that  they  ^ere  not  in  circum- 
ftances  to  provide  other>vife  for  them,  that  flie 
confented  to  be  acceflary  to  their  defigns. 

Near  half  the  noviciate  was  expired,  when  Nar- 
ciffa,  vexed  at  feeing  ho  end  to  the  Count's  court- 
fliip,  petitioned  for  a  releafe  from  confinement, 
and  feigned  an  illnefs,  as  Ibe  had  been  allowed. 

But  this  anfwered  no  other  purpofe  than  to  bring 
her  parents  to  the  convent  to  vifit  her,  and  to 
make  frelh  aflurances  of  their  favourable  inten-p- 
tions  relative  to  her. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh,  and  entrance 
into  the  twelfth  month  of  their  noviciate,  Louifa 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  her  fituation,  and  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  the  barbarity  of  their  treatment, 
threatening  to  endure  it  no  longer,  and  to  throw 
off  the  habit  Ihe  had  only  affumed  in  compliance 
to  her  parents. 

Narcifla  herfelf  was  not  pleafed  with  thefe  re-^ 
peated  delays;  and  could  hardly  contain  her  dif- 
content  within  the  bounds  of  the  diflimulation  (he 
had  hitherto  prcferved. 

But  the  time  was  come  that  her  parents  had 
looked  for  to  diffemble  no  Icwiger  themfelves.— 

^       They 
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They  came  to  the  convent,  and  told  Louifa^  that 
after  the  mat u reft  deliberation,  they  faw  no  other 
method  of  rendering  the  family  happy,  than  by 
embracing  the  monaftic  ftate,  and  continuing  to 
wear  the  habit  fhe  had  aflumed ;  that  fhe  had 
better  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  than  adhere  to  a 
refufal,  which  they  gave  her  to  underftand  would 
be  unavailing ;  that  by  complying  cheerfully  with 
their  requeft,  Ihe  would  gain  and  experience  their 
good-will  in  a  manner  that  would  render  her  fitua- 
tion  pleafing  and  ^comfortable  in  the  higheft  de* 
gree;  that  every  accommodation,  fuitable  to  her 
ftate,  fhould  be  found  her  with  the  utmoft  kind* 
nefs  and  liberality;  and  that,  in  fliort,  every  favour 
and  indulgence  ftiould  be  fhewn  her,  that  fhe 
could  alk  or  wifli  for. 

.  Louifa  was  a  girl  of  excellent  fenfe,  as  well  as 
of  exquifite  feelings.— ^She  had  not  lived  folong 
in  a  convent,  without  being  perfeftly  acquainted 
what  fort  of  happinefs  and  fatisfaftion  is  to  be 
found  in  fuch  places. 

Nature  had  formed  herforfociety  and  pleafure, 
and  a  monaftery  was  the  laft  thing  in  her  thoughts. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  that  livelinefs  which  keeps 
every  paflion  on  the  wing,  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance  fliewed  her  born  for  every  enjoyment  of 
life. 

To 
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To  a  young  pcrfon  of  this  frame,  fuch  a  propo-. 
fal  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder;  it  bereaved  her,  for 
^  -a  while,  of  fenfe  and  motion  ;  flie  was  carried  to 
her  cell,  and  confined  to  her  bed  feveral  days. 

This,  however,  had  no  efFeft  on  her  parents  ;  . 
they  left  her  to  the  care  of  Narciffa,  fully  refolved 
not  to  recede  from  their  determinations. 

As  foon  as  they  had  heard  that  flie  was  re* 
covered,  and  fomewhat  conripofed,  they  returned, 
and  infifted  peremptorily  on  her  compliance. 

She  threw  herfelf  at  their  feet,  and  implored 
their  commiferation  in  the  moft  moving  terms ; 
fhc  offered,  in  cafe  they  would  relent,  to  give  up 
all  expectation  of  fortune,  and  to  make  her  portion 
over  to  her  other  fifters;  fhe  required  no  more 
than  a  bare  maintenance,  and  to  be  fufFered  to  live 
in  the  plained  manner;  promifing  faithfully  to  a6l 
with  all  deference  to  their  commands  in  domeftic 
matters. 

Inftcad  of  being  foftened  by  the  pray efs  and 
tears  of  a  lovely  daughter  fubmiffively  proftrate  at 
his  feet,  the  brutal  father  fpurned  her  from  him 
with  the  moft  fliockingftcrnnefs:  he  threw  himfelf 
into  the  moft  furious  paffion ;  and  threatened,  in 
cafe  of  further  difobedience,  to  fend    her  to  a 

penitential 
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penitential  houfe  of  confinement,  at  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  diftance,  where  {he  fhould  be  {hut 
up  all  her  days. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  it  ftrange,  that  any 
man.  Chould  make  fuch  threats,  or  that  having 
made,  he  {hould  be  able  to  CKecutc  them.  But 
parental  authority  is  fometimes,  in  France,  and  in 
other  countries  abroad,  carried  to  great  extremi- 
ties. It  is. a  remnant  of  that  dreadful  power  which 
parents  formerly  pofTelTed  over  their  children,  even 
in  the  free{l  {lates; 

The  youth  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  free 
from  this  terrible  bondage;  much  lefs  were  thofc 
of  other  countries,  not  fo  polite  and  civilized. 

A  menace  of  this  nature  filenced  at  once  the 
unhappy  Louifa,  and  left  her  no  alternative  be- 
tween immediate  obedience,  and  the  wor{l  of 
mifery. 

After  having  difpofed  of  Louifa  in  this  manner, 
it  was  now  NarciflTa's  turn  to  learn  her  own  dcf- 
tiny. 

Her  parents  began,  by  expre{fing  their  regret 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  Count^^who,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  feeming  attachment  to  their  elde{l  filier,  was 
perpetually  enquiring  whether  her  two  fitters  had 

made 
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made  their  vow«,  and  bound  themfelves  formally 
,  to  a  continuance  of  the  profeffion  they  had  era- 
braced.  They  faw  that  nothing  fhort  of  this  would 
induce  him  ever  to  marry  her;  that  it  was  much 
againft  their  inclination  to  part  with  fo  difcreet 
and  prudent  a  child ;  but  they  flattered  themfelves, 
from  her  moderation  and  good  fenfe,  that  (he . 
vould,  as  well  as  they,  perceive  the  neceffity  of 
the  meafures  they  had  planned  for  the  general 
good  of  the  family,  and  hoped,  therefore,  fhe 
would  acquiefce,  in  conjunction  with  her  filler 
Louifa,  in  the  earned  defire  and  requeft  of  her 
parents,  that  they  fliould  both  embrace  a  monaftic 
life.  ' 

Such  a  fpeech  ftruck  Narcifla  with  the  utmoft 
aftoniihment;  Ihe  remained  fome  minutes  con- 
founded and  fpeechlefs,  and  liardly  miftrefs  of 
her  fenfes. 

She  now  perceived  how  grofsly  fhe  had  been 
deceived ;  (he  faw  the  drift  of  all  the  pretended 
bounties  and  feigned  caieiTes  (he  had  lately  expe- 
rienced; but  what  funk  deepeft  into  her  heart,  (he 
faw  too  plainly  that  (he  had  entangled  herfelf  paft 
all  deliverance. 

When  (he  had  recollefted  herfelf,  finding  that 
refinance  would  be  vain,  (he  promifed  implicit 

acquiefcei)!^ ; 


acquiefcen/c;  and  only  begged  that  (he  and  her 
filler  might  be  allowed  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  to 
fcompofc  their  minds,  and  prepare  themfelves  for 
the  great  and  unexpected  change  they  were  noW 
to  undergo  for  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  . 

This  was  granted,  and  after  making  every  pro- 
mife  of  future  indulgence  and  kindnefs  conftftetit 
with  the  nature  of  a  monadic  life,  their  parents 
took  l^ave  of  them,  with  every  demonftration  of 
lendernefs  they  were  able  to  feign. 

As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  and  the  two  unfor« 
tunate  fifters  retired  to  their  cell,  Narciffa  fell  on 
her  knees  before  Louifa,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tear^^ 
acknowledged  tire  part  (he  had  afted  throughout 
the  whole  tranfaftion,  aflking  her  forgivenefs  with 
every  mark  of  the  deepeft  contrition. 

Louifa,  whofe  foul  was  all  tendernefs  and  mag- 
nanimity, embraced  Narcifla  in  the  moft  afFeSion- 
ate  manner,  and  gave  her  every  aflurancc  of  an 
entire  forgivenefs  and  reconciliation. 

Narcifla,  though  flie  had  condefcended  to  be  an 
inftrument  of  deceit,  was  not  fo  far  depraved,  as 
to  be  infenfible  of  her  guilt.  She  now  fincerely  re- 
pented the  bafenefs  of  her  cqmdud;  and  took  a 
refolution  to  exert  herfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order, 
if  poflible,  to  extricate  her  fifter  as  w«ll  as  herfelf; 
Z  Louifa, 
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Lcuifaj  whofe  tender  difpofition  had  funk  her 
into  the  moft  violent  grief  and  affli£lion,  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  weeping  and  lamentation ;  and  was  fo 
woefully  dejefled,  as  to  rejeQ:  all  confolation. 

But  Narcifla,  who  Telt  no  lefs  the  indignity  of 
the  treatment  they  both  fufFered,  did  not  fubmit 
to  the  like  degree  of  defpondency.  As  (he  was 
elder,  and  more  converfant  in  the  world,  flie  had 
^Ifo  acquired  fagacity  and  refolutionj  and  was 
determined  to  try  all  flie  jcould  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pofe  of  her  unnatural  parents. 

Inftead  of  unavailingly  deploring  the  feverity  of 
their  fat«,  ihe  advifed  her  filler  to  coUeft  her  fpi- 
rits,  and  prepare  for  an  attempt  to  efcape  from  the 
prifon  wherein  they  were  lb  undefervedly  con- 
fined. 

Louifa  was  not  backward  in  acceding  to  this 
propofal;  and  though  not  fo  fertile  in  expedients 
as  her  fifter,  fhewed  every  readinefs  to  concur  in 
any  fcheme  that  might  feem  prafticable. 

After  holding  a  variety  of  confultations  in  what 
manner  to  efFe£l  their  efcape,  and  whither  to  fly 
after  effeaing  it,  they  agreed  on  the  following: 

Among  the  many  interceffors  in  favour  of 
Lcliifa's  emancipation,  there  was  a  young  coufin, 

the 
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the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  her  infahcjr, 
who  had  pafled  feveril  years  in  that  convent, 
wherein  fhe  was  now  inclofed:  that  coufiri  had 
lately  left  it,  in  order  to  be  married ;  her  hulband 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  abfent  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Germany,  in  the  array  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marfhal  Contayes ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  fixes  the  epocha  of  this  tranfaftion  to  the 
year  1759. 

In  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  this  young  lady 
was  fettled  in  the  family  of  an  aunt,  a  woman  of 
great-good  nature  and  humanity,  and  who  highly 
difapprovcd  of  the  treatment  of  her  other  niece, 
Louifa, 

Both  thefe  ladies  had  often  hinted  they  would 
be  happy  in  the  company  of  Louifa,  if  fhe  could 
prevail  on  her  parents  to  pei;mit  her  to  live  with 
them.  The  aunt,  in  particular,  who  was  a  widow, 
and  had  no  children,  had  always  profeffed  a  re- 
markable partiality  for  her. 

To  this  aunt  and  coufin  Louifa  propofed  tojier 
fitter  they  (hould  fly  for  refuge;  not  doubting  they 
would  either  keep  or  conceal  them  from  the  re- 
fentment  and  rage  of  their  father,  of  which,  they 
well  knew,  they  fhould  experience  the  moft  out- 
rageous degree,  on  his  hearing  of  their  flight. 

Z  2  Having 
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Having  tbus  concerted  a  place  of  retreat,  the 
next  point  was  to  contrive  how  to  make  their  way 
out  of  the  convenL 

It  was  a  ftrong  and  ancient  building;  it  had 
been  conftruded  at  the  time  when  civil  diffentions 
were  frequent  in  France;  and  had  been  formerly 
furrounded  with  a  broad  moat,  now  convened 
into  orchards  and  gardens,  beyond  which  there 
was  an  outer  wall,  befide  that  which  inclofed  the 
convent  itfelf. 

The  fight  of  thefc  difficulties  did  not,  however, 
difcourage  them.  The  greateft  obft^cle  to  fiir- 
mourit  was  a  large  m^ftiflF,  chained  in  the  day,  but 
let  out  during  the  night,  and  whofe  vigilance  in 
the  garden  rendered  it  impaiTable  without  irome* 
diate  notice. 

It  was,  therefore,  thought  advifable  to  make 
their  attempt  before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  after  the 
laft  evening  fong  was  over,  when  the  nuns  would 
be  all  retired  to  their  cells,  and  no  perfon  would 
be  ftirring  in  any  part  of  the  houfe. 

After  having  thrown  off  their  monaftic  habit, 
«nd  put  on  a  convenient  drefs,  they  Tallied  forth 
HCCv>niingly  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel^  y^here,  it  feems,  they  had 

obfervcd 
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obferved  the  windows  were  low  enough  to  let  theiB- . 
felves  into  that  garden  which  had  formerly  been 
the  moat. 

When  arrived  there,  the  next  bufinefs  was  to 
find  a  ladder,  which  they  had  fome  days  before 
perceived  to  be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  gathering 
fruit  from  the  trees. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  elderly  nun,  whofe  office 
it  was  to  walk  the  round  of  the  dormitory,  as  it  is 
called,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  every  cell, 
coming  to  that  of  the  two  fitters,  and  receiving  no 
anfwer,  immediately  alarmed  tjie  lady  Abbefs,  who 
repaired  to  their  chamber. 

No  anfwer  being  returned  to  her,  any  more 
than  to  the  other,  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
common  key  that  is  always  in  that  lady*s  poffeffion, 
and  by  which  (he  lets  herfelf  into  every  perfon's  a- 
partment  whenever  Ihe  pleafes. 

On  finding  them  gone,  fhe  ordered  the  alarum 
bell  to  be  rung,  and  difpatched  all  the  lay-fifters 
in  queft  of  the  fugitives. 

Thefe  two  unfortunate  young  ladies,  after  a  long 
fearch,  had  at  laft  found  the  ladder  they  had  fo 
much  wanted;  but  feveral  of  the  fteps  were  mifr 
fing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  th^  beft  ufe 

of 
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of  it  they  could  in  this  imperfeft  condition,  not 
however  till  they  had  loft  time  in  feeking  for  them. 

The  delay  occafioned  by  this  fearch  proved 
fatal :  they  wer6  on  the  point  of  applying  the  lad- 
der to  the  outer  wall,  when  two  of  the  moft  d£live 
of  the  lay  fitters  came  up  with  them. 

Thefe  immediately  feized  and  detained  them, 
till  the  others  came  lip ;  they  were  then  brought 
back  into  the  convent ;  and,  notwithftanding  all 
their  tears  and  lamentations,  locked  up  in  feparate 
chambers  during  the  enfuing  night. 

Next  day  the  Abbefs  fent  their  parents  word  of 
what  had  happened.- — It  is  impofible  to  defcribe 
the  favage  fury  of  the  father  on  this  occafion.  Had 
they  been  the  moft  abandoned  of  wretches,  his 
ufage  of  them  could  not  have  been  worfe :  he  load- 
ed them  with  all  manner  of  abufe  ;  and,  without 
deigning  to  explain  his  intentions,  he  left  them, 
with  a  folemn  menace  they  fhpuld  never  fee  his 
face  again i 

Had  the  abbefs  retained  the  leaft  fpark  of  re- 
ligion or  honefty,  (he  mufl  undoubtedly  have  in- 
fifted  on  the  reftoration  of  liberty  to  thefe  inho- 
cent  young  women,  who  had  done  nothing  but 
what  they  were  fully  warranted  in  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

But 
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But  inftead  of  hearkening  to  any  fuggeftions  of 
pity  or  duty,  that  worthlefs  woman  bafely  confcnt- 
ed,  from  lucrative  motives,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, to  continue  the  vile  inftruments  of  barba- 
rity which  their  inexorable  parents  had  found  in 
her. 

In  order  to  fanftify  the  farce  ftie  had  projeSed, 
a  folemn  chapter  was  held  of  all  the  nuns  in  the 
convent :  both  mothers  and  fifters,  that  is  to  fay, 
both  old  and  young,  were  called  together,  and  the 
two  young  ladies  were  produced  before  them  like 
culprits  to  receive  their  fentence. 

Narcifla  had  courage  enough  to  plead  her  caufe 
before  this  affembly;  (he  frankly  acknowledged 
the  duplicity  of  which  (he  had  been  guilty,  and 
declared  that  neither  (he  nor  Louifa  had  one 
moment  entertained  the  leaft  idea  of  becoming 
nuns;  and  that  what  they  had  done  was  in  pure 
compliance  with  the  injunftions  of  their  parents. 

But  this  juftification  availed  nothing;  (he  was 
told,  that,  notwithftanding  her  intentions  to  the 
contrary,  her  exterior  conduft  made  her  liable  to 
be  confidered  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
which  (he  had  lb  long  worn  the  drefs ;  that  having 
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fcandalized  it  in  the  grofTeft  manner,  ihe  was,  ac* 
cording  to  the  ftatutes  in  force  upon  fuch  cafes^ 
amenable  to  punifhment«. 

In  purfuance  of  this  declaration,  the  Abbeft 
condemned  them  both  to  receive  every  morning  a 
dozen  of  ftripes  with  a  difcipline,  to  be  daily  re- 
peated  while  they  remained  in  the  convent;  telling 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  had  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  of  any  mercy  from  their  pa- 
rents, who  had  delivered  them  up  to  her  difcre* 
tion,  during  the  fliort  ftay  they  were  to  make  in 
the  convent ;  from  whence  they  would  foon  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  much  feverer  confinement 
and  harder  living. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  execution  of  this  in-  ' 
human  fentence  took  place  :    two  lay- fillers  in- 
Aided  it  upon  them,  in  the  moft  unfeeling  manner. 

Thefe  lay-fifters  are  exaftly  the  counter-part  of 
the  lay-bf othefs  in  the  monafteries  of  monks  and 
friars :  they  are,  generally,  both  men  and  women 
of  low  birth,  low  education,  and  confequently, 
of  coarfe  ideas. 

They  are  employed  in  the  menial  offices  of  the 
houfi^s  they  belong  to,  and  undergo  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  meaneft  domeftics,  being,  in  faft, 
no  better  than  fervants  and  labourers. 

Into 
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Into  fuch  hands  it  was  the  lot  of  Narciffa  and 
Louifa  now  to  fall.— Three  mornings  did  the  de- 
licate frames  of  thefe  two  young  ladies  endure  the 
infliftion  of  this  torture;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
by  thediredlion  of  their  cruel  parents:  the  Abbefs 
dui;ft  never  have  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities 
without  their  moft  pofitive  injunftions :  the  father 
was  a  man  of  too  much  confequence  for  her  to 
have  adopted  fuch  meafures  without  them. 

The  poor  young  ladies,  however,  not  knowing 
where  all  this  would  end,  and  being  debarred  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  as  well  as  the  fight  of 
all  vifitors,  began  to  view  their  condition  with 
horror,  and  to  entertain  the  moft  defperate  ideas. 

Narciffa,  who  was  lefs  patient  than  her  fitter,  told 
the  nun, who  prefided  at  thefe  executions,  that  if 
they  did  not  ceafe  fpecdily,  (he  knew  how  to  put  an 
end  to  them  herfelf. 

This  being  reported  to  the  Abbefs,  (he  defifted 
frotn  fcourging  them:  but  ordered  that  they  (hould 
ftill  continue  under  lock  and  key,  and  no  perfon 
whatever  be  admitted  to  fpeak  to  them. 

In  this  wretched  condition  they  remained  fome 
days,  when  the  Abbefs^  thinking  they  were  fuffici- 
ently  prepared  for  what  (he  propofed,  fcnt  an  art- 
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ful  nun  to  coiiverfe  with  them,  and  fift  their  inten- 
tions, and  to  difcover  whether  the  fufFerings  they 
had  gone  through  had  difpofed  them  to  accept  of 
any  alternative,  fooner  than  meet  with  a  repetition. 

This  crafty  woman  found  them  juft  in  the  fitua- 
tion  fhe"  could  wifh,  drowned  in  tears,  and  bewail- 
ing themfelves  in  the  moft  piteous  manner:  afFeft- 
ing  the  fincereft  forrow  for  their  misfortunes,  (be 
told  them  that  a  letter  had  that  very  day  been  re- 
mitted to  the  Abbefs  from  their  father;  wherein 
he  fignified,  that  ftie  fhould  not  abate  in  the  leaft 
of  the  rigorous  ufage  of  his  unworthy  daughters,  as 
he  ftiled  them  ;  that  he  infilled  they  fhould  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other,  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  if  there  were  any  in  the 
conyent. 

Such  excefs  of  cruelty  threw  the  unfortunate 
young  ladies  into  a  greater  agony  of  defpair  than 
ever;  they  flung  themfelves  on  the  ground  before 
this  nun,  and  befought  her  to  intercede  with  the , 
Abbefs  in  their  behalf,  offering  to  do  implicitly 
whatever  fhe  fhould  order  them. 

The  nun  withdrew,  and  gave  an  account  to  the 
Abbefs  of  the  difpofition  flie  left  them  in,  and  of 
the  facility  there  was  now  to  mould  them  into  any 
form  fhe  thought  proper. 

.         '  In 
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In  truth,  the  two  fitters  were  now  convincec! 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any  longer  with 
their  deftiny:  cruel  as  it  was,  they  both  agreed  td 
yield  to  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  were  able. 

They  fent  their  humble  requeft  to  the  Abbefs, 
that  fhe  would  forgive  what  was  paft,and  overlook 
a  mifdemeanour  that  was  prompted  by  youth  and 
folly,  and  which  they  would  endeavour  to  atone 
for  by  a  behaviour  conformable  to  what  fhould  be 
required  of  them. 

Thus  did  thefe  unhappy  young  ladies  bow  them- 
felves  down  before  oppreflion,  and  make  a  Teem- 
ing virtue  of  the  dire  neceflity  they  were  driven 
to,  of  either  obeying  the  tyrannical  mandates  of 
their  barbarous  parents,  or  of  being  imprifoned 
like  felons  all  the  reft  of  their  lives. 

The  Abbefs  now  gloried  in  the  viftory  fhe  had 
obtained  over  thefe  helplefs  young  women  ;  (he 
informed  their  parents  of  the  new  turn  things  had 
faken  :  in  confequence  of  which  they  delired  hei* 
to  inform  their  daughters,  that  when  they  had  fuU 
filled  their  promifes,  then,  but  not  before,  they 
Ihould  be  forgiven,  and  received  again  into 
favour. 

The  only  remedy  to  the  vairious  evils  they  had 

bcea  threatened  with,   was,  therefore,  adapted; 

A  a  4  they 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  foleran  aflurancc  of  making  the 
ufual  vows,  and  confecrating  themfelvcs  toa  monaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profeffion  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narcifla  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfome. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc, 
I  could  never  learn.  Poffibly,  the  fliame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnces^  and  rpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  gbjefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifliesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefc  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  Xpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeflion,  Narcifla,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off*  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Louifa,  imploring  her 
forgivenefs  with  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  and  noble  minded  Louifa 
had  not  only  forgiven  her,  but,  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  fhe  loved  her  with  the 
warmeft  afFeftion :  (he  clafped  her  to  her  bofom  in 
her  dying  moments;  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  moft  moving  and  pa- 
thetic terms,  that  fhe  felt  an  inward  affurance  (he 
ihould  not  long  furvive  her. 

Her  prediftion  was  very  foon  verified:  fhe  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  NarcifTa,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  fhe  became  inconfolable;  while  fhe 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
deprivation  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fenfibility- 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivi- 
dual in  whom  fhe  could  repofe  any  confidence: 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neceffity  of  pafling  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  the  horrors. of  fuch  afituation; 
fhe  fhunned  all  fociety,  and  became  a  prey  to  fi- 
lence  and  melancholy:  her  beautiful  form  wafled 
gradually  to  a  fkeleton ;  and  fhe  died  at  lafl  fix  or 
feven  months  after  NarcifTa,  and  was,  at  her  ear- 
nefl  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  foleran  aflurancc  of  making  the 
ufual  vows,  and  confecrating  themfelvcs  toa  monaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profeffion  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narcifla  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  cfage,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfome. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc, 
I  could  never  learn.  Poflibly,  the  fliame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnce^;  and  rpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  gbjefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifhesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  Xpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeflion,  NarcifTa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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ANECDOTE 

OF       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKh  of  CHINA. 

nPHE  EmpeFor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*■  hunting,  and  having  gone  aft  ray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit- 
terly>  and  appeared  afflifted  for  fomc  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.— Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhould  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
remedy  it.-— Perhaps,  my  good  man,  (faid  the 
Emperor,)  I  niay  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
think;  make  me  your  confident;  you  do  not 
Jcnow  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage.  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man?)  \  inuft  tell  you  that  all  my  fufFerings 
^re  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
pleafure-houfes.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine^ 
near  that  royal  houfe,  to  fuit  his  conveniency,  he 
feized  upon' it,  and  reduced  nie  to  the  ftate  of  beg* 
gary  you  fee  fxie  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  his. 
Have,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
pld  age.     Thisjt  Sir,  is  the  reafon  of  niy  tears. 

The 
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The  Emperor  was  fo  afFeftcd  with  this  (pecch, 
that,  fully  refolyed  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  fanftion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  aflced  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an- 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  faid, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfelf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftorc  to  him  his  cftatc 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  defpair  of  per^ 
fuading  him  to  it. — Perfuade  him!  (replied  th^ 
old  man)  ah,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
man  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafc 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  lo  him ;  he  wiU  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him,  which 
I  beg  you  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to.-^Bc 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufineft, 
and  I  hope  we  fhall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fomething  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpecl  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  fhould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob« 
je6led,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  and 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horfe*  the  Emperor  was  mounted  on.— I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get  ji' 

horfeback^ 


faoriebacky  and  I  will  go  a  foot. — ^Tbc  old  man 
pot  accepting  the  offir,  the  Emperor  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  caking  him  behind  him;  bat  the  old 
man  again  exca^ng  himielf^  that  his  poverty  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  changing  linen 
and  clothes,  he  might  communicate  lo  him  ver- 
min he  could  not  keep  himfelf  clean  of.—  Come, 
friend^  (faid  the  Emperor,)  be  in  no  trouble  about 
that:  get  behind  mc;  a  change  of  clothes  will  pre- 
fently  rid  me  of  all  communication  of  the  kind. — 
At  length  the  old  man  mounted,  and  both  foon 
arrived  at  the  houfc  they  rode  to, — The  Emperor 
afked  for  the  Governor,  who  appearing,  was  great- 
ly furprized  when  the  Prince,  in  accofting  him, 
difcovered  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  known,  the  em- 
broidered dragon  he  wore  on  his  breaft,  which  his 
hunting-garb  had  kept  concealed.  It  happened, 
to  render  more  famous,  as  it  were,  this  memorable 
aSion  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  moft  of  the 
Grandees,  who  followed  the  Emperor  in  the  chace, 
there  met  about  him,  as  if  affigned  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before  this  grand  affembly  he  feverely 
reproached  this  old  man's  perfecutor  with  his  fig- 
nal  injuftice;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  reftore  to 
him  his  eftate  and  fon,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
inftantly  cut  off.  He  did  more :  he  put  the  old 
man  in  his  place,  admonifhing  him  to  take  care, 
left,  fortune  changing  his  manners,  another  might 

avail 
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avail  himfelf  hereafter  of  his  injuftice,  as  he  now 
had  of  the  injiiftice  of  another. 

The  Emperor's  whole  conduft  was  truly  noble, 
juftice  influenced  by  humanity,  and  this  aft  of 
humanity  in  him  principally  regarded  the  concern 
men  feel  for  the  human  fpecies  in  general;  for  this 
fingle  reafon,  that  they  are  men  like  themfelves, 
without  being  united  either  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of 
love,  or  friendfliip ;  though  we  muft  not  exclude 
in  the  Emperor  the  facred  tie  between  the  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjeS,  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
eonfult  a  reciprocal  welfare. 

It  is  juft  we  fhould  have  a  fuperior  tendernefs 
for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend ;  but  there 
is  a  fort  of  afFeftion  which  we  owe  to   all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the  fame  family,  of 
which  God  is  the   Creator  and   Father.     Let  us 
illuftrate  this  by  the  circular  undulations  which  the 
fall  of  a  (tone  caufes  on  the  furface  of  a  clear  and 
tranquil  water.     The  agitation  in  the  centre,  by 
communicating  itfelf  afar  off,  forms  a  great  num- 
ber of  tremulous   circles,  the  faintnefs  of  whofe 
impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  tbelargenefs  of  their 
circumference,  till  the  lafl;  feems  to  have  efcaped 
from  our  fight.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  different 
degrees  of  our  affeftions.     We  love  principally 
that  which  touches  us  the  more  nearly,  and  lefs 

B  b  and 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  folemn  aflurancc  of  making  the 
ufual  V0WS5  and  confecrating  themfelves  toa  monaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profefGon  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narciffa  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ofage,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfomc. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc, 
I  could  never  learn,  Poflibly,  the  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnces;  and  tpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  objefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifliesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  Jpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeffion,  Narciffa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Louifa,  imploring  her 

forgivenefs  with  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  and  noble  minded  Louifa 
had  not  only  forgiven  her,  but,  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  ihe  loved  her  with  the 
warmeft  afFcftion:  fhe  clafped  her  to  her  bofom  in 
her  dying  moments ;  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  moft  moving  and  pa- 
thetic terms,  that  (he  felt  an  inward  alfurance  flic 
fhould  not  long  furvive  her. 

Her  prediftion  was  very  foon  verified:  (he  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Narcifla,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  Ihe  became  inconfolable;  while  flie 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
depriva^tion  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fenfibility- 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivi- 
dual  in  whom  fhe  could  repofe  any  confidence: 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neceflity  of  palTing  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  thehorrors.of  fuch  afituation; 
fhe  fhunned  all  fociety,   and  became  a  prey  to  fi- 
lence  and  melancholy :  her  beautiful  form  wafted 
gradually  to  a  fkeleton ;  and  fhe  died  at  laft  fix  or 
feven  months  after  Narciffa,  and  was,  at  her  ear- 
neft  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

or       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKh  of  CHINA. 

'T^HE  EtnpcFor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*■  hunting,  and  having  gone  aft  ray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit- 
terly, and  appeared  afflifted  forfome  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.— Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhould  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
remedy  it.-*— Perhaps,  my  good  man,  (faid  the 
Emperor,)  I  may  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
think;  make  me  your  confident;  you  do  not 
Jcnow  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage*  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man,)  I  muft  tell  you  that  all  my  fufFerings 
^re  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
pleafure-houfes.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine,, 
pear  that  royal  houfe,  to  fuit  his  conveniency,  he 
feized  upon "h,  and  reduced  me  to  the  ftate  of  beg- 
gary you  fee  me  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  hist 
Have,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
pld  age.     Thisj^  Sir,  is  the  reafon  of  my  tears. 


(    183  ) 

The  Emperor  was  fo  afFcSed  with  this  fpecch, 
that,  fully  refolyed  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  fanSion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  afked  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an- 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  faid, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfelf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftore  to  him  his  cftatc 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  delpair  of  per^ 
fuading  him  to  it, — Perfaade  him!  (replied  the 
old  man)  ah,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafc,  that 
man  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafc 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  lo  him ;  he  wiU  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him,  which 
I  beg  ypu  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to.-^Be 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufincfe, 
and  I  hope  we  (hall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fomething  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpeO.  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  fhould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob- 
jeSed,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  and 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horfethe  Emperor  was  mounted  on.— I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get  ji' 

horfcback, 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  folemn  aflurance  of  making  the 
ufual  V0WS5  and  confecrating  themfelves  toa  monaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profefGon  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narciffa  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ofage,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfomc. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc, 
I  could  never  learn.  Poffibly,  the  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  wuth  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnces;  and  tpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  objefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifhesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  jpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeffion,  Narciffa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Loaila,  implorii^  her 

forgivenefs  with  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  and  Doble  minded  Ijoiii& 
had  not  only  forgiven  her,  but,  coorinccd  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  fhc  loved  her  with  the 
warmeft  aflre6lion :  (he  clafped  her  to  her  bofom  in 
her  dying  moments;  called  her  by  cvciy  endearii^ 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  moft  moving  and  pa- 
thetic terms,  that  (he  felt  an  inward  afliirance  fhc 
fhould  not  long  furvive  her. 

Her  prediaion  was  ver)'  foon  verified:  (he  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Xarcifla,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  fhe  became  inconfolable;  while  ihe 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
deprivation  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fenfibility- 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivl. 
dual  in  whom  Ihe  could  repofc  any  confidence: 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neceffity  of  paffing  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  thehorrors.of  fuch  afituation; 
fhe  fhunned  all  fociety,  and  became  a  prey  to  fi- 
lence  and  melancholy :  her  beautiful  form  wafted 
gradually  to  a  fkeleton ;  and  fhe  died  at  laft  fix  or 
feven  months  after  Narciffa,  and  was,  at  her  ear* 
neft  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 

ANECDOTE 
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OF       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKh  of  CHINA. 

'T^HE  EtnpcFor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*■  hunting,  and  having  gone  aft  ray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit* 
terly,  and  appeared  affli£led  for  fome  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.— Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhould  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
remedy  it.-*— Perhaps,  my  good  man,  (faid  the 
Emperor,)  I  may  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
think;  make  me  your  confident;  you  do  not 
Jcnow  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage*  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man,)  I  muft  tell  yoi|  that  all  my  fufFerings 
^re  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
pleafure-houfes.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine,, 
pear  that  royal  houfe,  to  fuit  his  conveniency,  he 
feized  upon" it,  and  reduced  me  to  the  ftate  of  beg- 
gary you  fee  trie  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  hist 
Have,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
old  age.     Thisj  Sir,  is  the  reafon  of  niy  tears. 
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The  Emperor  was  fo  afFe&cd  with  this  (pecch, 
that,  fully  refolyed  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  fanSion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  afked  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an- 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  faid, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfelf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftore  to  him  his  cftatc 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  deljpair  of  per^ 
fuading  him  to  it, — Perfuade  him!  (replied  the 
old  man)  ah,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafc,  that 
man  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafc 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  to  hiiji ;  he  wiU  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him,  which 
I  beg  you  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to.-^Be 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufincfe, 
and  I  hope  we  (hall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fomething  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpeO.  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  fhould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob- 
jeSed,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  and 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horfe*  the  Emperor  was  mounted  on.— I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get  ji' 

horfcback, 
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horfeback,  and  1  will  go  a  foot.— The  old  man 
Jjot  accepting  the  offer,  the  Emperor  hit  upon  the 

tide 

expedient  of  taking  him  behind  him;  but  the  old 
man  again  excufing  himfelf,  that  his  poverty  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  changing  linen 
and  clothes,  he  might  communicate  lo  him  ver- 
min he  could  not  keep  himfelf  clean  of. —  Come, 
friend,  (faid  the  Emperor  J  be  in  no  trouble  about 
that:  get  behind  me;  a  change  of  clothes  will  pre- 
fently  rid  me  of  all  communication  of  the  kind. — 
At  length  the  old  man  mounted,  and  both  foon 
arrived  at  the  houfc  they  rode  to. — The  Emperor 
afked  for  the  Governor,  who  appearing,  was  great- 
ly furprized  when  the  Prince,  in  accofting  him, 
difcovered  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  known,  the  em- 
broidered dragon  he  wore  on  his  breaft,  which  his 
hunting-garb  had  kept  concealed.  It  happened, 
to  render  more  famous,  as  it  were,  this  memorable 
aQion  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  moft  of  the 
Grandees,  who  followed  the  Emperor  in  the  chace, 
there  met  about  him,  as  if  affigned  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before  this  grand  affembly  he  feverely 
reproached  this  old  man's  perfecutor  with  his  fig- 
nal  injuftice;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  reftore  to 
him  his  eftate  and  fon,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
inftantly  cut  off.  He  did  more:  he  put  Ihe  old 
man  in  his  place,  admonifhing  him  to  take  care, 
left,  fortune  changing  his  manners,  another  might 

avail 
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avail  himfelf  hereafter  of  his  injuftice,  as  he  now 
had  of  the  injuftice  of  another. 

The  Emperor's  whole  conduft  was  truly  noble^ 
juftice  influenced  by  humanity,  and  this  aO:  of 
humanity  in  him  principally  regarded  the  concern 
men  feel  for  the  human  fpecics  in  general;  for  this 
fingle  reafon,  that  they  are  men  like  themfelves, 
without  being  united  either  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of 
love,  or  friendfliip ;  though  we  muft  not  exclude 
in  the  Emperor  the  facred  tie  between  the  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjeS,  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
eonfult  a  reciprocal  welfare. 

It  is  juft  we  Ihould  have  a  fuperior  tenderriefs 
for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend;  but  there 
is  a  fort  of  affeftion  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the   fame  family,  of 
which  God  is  the   Creator  and   Father.     Let  us 
illuftrate  this  by  the  circular  undulations  which  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  caufes  on  the  furface  of  a  clear  and 
tranquil  water.     The  agitation  in  the  centre,  by 
communicating  itfelf  afar  off,  forms  a  great  num- 
ber of  tremulous   circles,  the  faintnefs  of  whofe 
impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  their 
circumference,  till  the  lafl;  feenjs  to  have  cfcaped 
from  our  fight.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  different 
degrees  of  our  affeftions.     We  love  principally 
that  which  touches  us  the  more  nearly,  and  lefs 

B  b  and 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  folemn  aflurancc  of  making  the 
ufual  V0WS5  and  confecrating  themfelves  toamonaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profefGon  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narciffa  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ofage,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfomc. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc, 
I  could  never  learn.  Poffibly,  the  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnces;  and  tpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  objefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifhesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  ipeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeffion,  Narciffa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Louila,  imploring  her 

forgivenefs  with  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  and  Doble  minded  Ijoiii& 
had  not  only  forgiven  her,  but,  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  fhc  loved  bcr  with  the 
warmeft  afFcftion :  fhe  clafped  her  to  her  bofbm  in 
her  dying  moments ;  called  her  by  cvciy  cndearii^ 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  moft  moving  and  pa- 
thetic terms,,  that  (he  felt  an  inward  afliirance  fhe 
fhould  not  long  furvive  her. 

Her  prediftion  was  verj-  foon  verified:  (he  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Xarciffa,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  fhe  became  inconfolabic;  while  (he 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
deprivation  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fcnfibflity- 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivi. 
dual  in  whom  Ihe  could  repofe  any  confidence: 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neccffity  of  paffing  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  the  horrors.of  fuch  afituation; 
fhe  fhunned  all  fociety,  and  became  a  prey  to  fi- 
lence  and  melancholy :  her  beautiful  form  wafled 
gradually  to  a  fkeleton ;  and  fhe  died  at  lafl  fix  or 
feven  months  after  NarcifTa,  and  was,  at  her  car* 
neft  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 
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ANECDOTE 

OF       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKh  of  CHINA. 

'T^HE  EmpcFor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*■  hunting,  and  having  gone  aftray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit-? 
terly,  and  appeared  affli£led  for  fome  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him. — Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhould  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
remedy  it.-*— Perhaps,  my  good  man,  (faid  the 
Emperor,)  I  may  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
think;  make  me  your  confident;  you  do  not 
Jcnow  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage.  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man,)  \  muft  tell  you  that  all  my  fufFerings 
^re  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
pleafure-houfes.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine,, 
pear  that  royal  houfe,  to  fuit  his  conveniency,  he 
feized  uponh,  and  reduced  me  to  the  ftate  of  beg- 
gary you  fee  me  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  his. 
Oave,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
old  age.     Thisj^  Sir,  is  the  reafon  of  niy  tears. 
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The  Emperor  was  fo  afFc&cd  with  this  (pecch, 
that,  fully  refolyed  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  fanSion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  afked  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an- 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  faid, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfelf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftore  to  him  his  cftate 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  delpair  of  per^ 
fuading  him  to  it, — Perfuade  him!  (replied  the 
old  man)  ah,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafc,  that 
man  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafc 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  lo  him ;  he  will  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him,  which 
I  beg  ypu  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to.-^Be 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufincfe, 
and  I  hope  we  (hall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fomething  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpeO.  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  fhould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob- 
jeSed,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  and 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horie*  the  Emperor  was  mounted  on.— I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get^' 

horfcback, 
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horfeback,  and  1  will  go  a  foot.— The  old  man 
Ij^ot  accepting  the  offer,  the  Emperor  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  taking  him  behind  him;  but  the  old 
man  again  excufmg  himfelf,  that  his  poverty  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  changing  linen 
and  clothes,  he  might  communicate  lo  him  ver- 
min he  could  not  keep  himfelf  clean  of. —  Come, 
friend,  (faid  the  Emperor,)  be  in  no  trouble  about 
that:  get  behind  me;  a  change  of  clothes  will  pre- 
fently  rid  me  of  all  communication  of  the  kind. — 
At  length  the  old  man  mounted,  and  both  foon 
arrived  at  the  houfc  they  rode  to. — The  Emperor 
afked  for  the  Governor,  who  appearing,  was  great- 
ly furprized  when  the  Prince,  in  accofting  him, 
difcovered  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  known,  the  em- 
broidered dragon  he  wore  on  his  breaft,  which  his 
hunting-garb  had  kept  concealed.  It  happened, 
to  render  more  famous,  as  it  were,  this  memorable 
aQion  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  moft  of  the 
Grandees,  who  followed  the  Emperor  in  the  chace, 
there  met  about  him,  as  if  affigned  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before  this  grand  affembly  he  feverely 
reproached  this  old  man's  perfecutor  with  his  fig- 
nal  injuftice;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  reflore  to 
him  his  eftate  and  fon,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
inftantly  cut  off.  He  did  more :  he  put  the  old 
man  in  his  place,  admonifhing  him  to  take  care, 
left,  fortune  changing  his  manners,  another  might 

avail 
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avail  himfelf  hereafter  of  his  injuftice,  as  he  now 
had  of  the  injtfftice  of  another. 

The  Emperor's  whole  conduft  was  truly  noble^ 
juftice  influenced  by  humanity,  and  this  aft  of 
humanity  in  him  principally  regarded  the  concern 
men  feel  for  the  human  fpecies  in  general;  for  this 
fingle  reafon,  that  they  are  men  like  themfelves, 
without  being  united  either  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of 
love,  or  friendlhip;  though  we  muft  not  exclude 
in  the  Emperor  the  facred  tie  between  the  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjeft,  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
eonfult  a  reciprocal  welfare. 

It  is  juft  we  ftiould  have  a  fuperior  tenderriefs 
for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend;  but  there 
is  a  fort  of  afFeftion  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the   fame  family,  of 
which  God  is  the  Creator  and   Father.     Let  us 
illuftrate  this  by  the  circular  undulations  which  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  caufes  on  the  furface  of  a  clear  and 
tranquil  water.     The  agitation  in  the  centre,  by 
communicating  itfelf  afar  off,  forms  a  great  num- 
ber of  tremulous   circles,  the  faintnefs  of  whofe 
impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  the  lirgenefs  of  their 
circumference,  till  the  laft  feems  to  have  efcaped 
from  our  fight.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  different 
degrees  of  our  afTeftions.     We  love  principally 
that  which  touches  us  the  more  nearly,  and  lefs 

B  b  and 
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they  demanded  re-admittance  into  the  ftate  they 
had  quitted,  with  a  folemn  affurancc  of  making  the 
ufual  vows,  and  confecrating  themfelvcs  toa  monaf- 
tic  life. 

.  They  were  re-admitted  accordingly,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,  and  made 
their  profeffion  with  the  ufual  formalities. 

Narciffa  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  cf  age,  and  though  lefs  beautiful  than  Louifa, 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfome. 

Whether  they  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
fether  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrificc^ 
I  could  never  learn.  Poflibly,  the  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicnces^  and  tpade  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  phjefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifliesofthis  wicked 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  Xpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeflion,  Narciffa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  her 
fitter,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
that  carried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Louifa,  imploring  her 
forgivenefs  with  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  and  noble  minded  Louifa 
had  not  only  forgiven  her,  but,  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  fhe  loved  her  with  the 
warmeft  afFcftion :  {he  clafped  her  to  her  bofom  in 
her  dying  moments;  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  moft  moving  and  pa- 
thetic terms,  that  fhe  felt  an  inward  aflurancc  flie 
(hould  not  long  furvive  her. 

Her  prediftion  was  very  foon  verified:  fhe  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  NarcifTa,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  fhe  became  inconfolable;  while  fhe 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
depriva^tion  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fenfibility- 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivi- 
dual in  whom  fhe  could  repofe  any  confidence: 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neceflity  of  pafling  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  the  horrors.of  fuch  afituation; 
fhe  fhunned  all  fociety,  and  became  a  prey  to  fi- 
lence  and  melancholy :  her  beautiful  form  wafled 
gradually  to  a  fkeleton ;  and  fhe  died  at  lafl  fix  or 
feven  months  after  Narciffa,  and  was,  at  her  ear^ 
neft  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 
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ANECDOTE 

OF       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKh  of  CHINA. 

'T^HE  EmpcFor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*•  hunting,  and  having  gone  aftray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit- 
terly, and  appeared  afflifted  for  fome  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.— Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhotild  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
remedy  it.-— Perhaps,  my  good  man,  (faid  the 
Emperor,)  I  may  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
t^hink;  make  me  your  confident;  you  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage.  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man,)  \  niuft  tell  you  that  all  my  fufFerings 
^re  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
pleafure-houfes.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine, 
near  that  royal  houfe,  to  fuit  his  conveniency,  he 
ieized  upon' it,  and  reduced  me  to  the  (late  of  beg- 
gary you  fee  me  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  his, 
flave,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
old  age.     This^^  Sir,  is  the  reafon  of  my  tears. 

The 
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The  Emperor  was  fo  affieftcd  with  this  (pecch, 
that,  fully  refolyed  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crime 
committed  under  the  fanSion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  afked  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an- 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  faid, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfclf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftore  to  him  his  cftatc 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  delpair  of  per- 
fuading  him  to  it. — Perfuade  him!  (replied  the 
old  man)  ah,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafc,  that 
man  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafc 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  lo  him ;  he  will  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him,  which 
I  beg  you  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to.— Be 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufinefs, 
and  I  hope  we  fhall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fomething  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpecl  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  fhould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob- 
jefted,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  and 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horie*  the  Emperor  was  mounted  on. — »I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get  ji 
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horfeback,  and  1  will  go  a  foot.— The  old  man 
Ijot  accepting  the  offer,  the  jfemperor  hit  upon  ttie 
expedient  of  taking  him  behind  him;  but  the  old 
man  again  excufing  himfelf,  that  his  poverty  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  changing  linen 
and  clothes,  he  might  communicate  lo  him  ver- 
min he  could  not  keep  himfelf  clean  of. —  Come, 
friend,  (faid  the  Emperor,)  be  in  no  trouble  about 
that:  get  behind  mc;  a  change  of  clothes  will  pre- 
fently  rid  me  of  all  communication  of  the  kind. — 
At  length  the  old  man  mounted,  and  both  foon 
arrived  at  the  houfe  they  rode  to. — The  Emperor 
afkedfor  the  Governor,  who  appearing,  was  great- 
ly furprized  when  the  Prince,  in  accofting  him, 
difcovered  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  known,  the  em- 
broidered dragon  he  wore  on  his  breaft,  which  his 
hunting-garb  had  kept  concealed.  It  happened, 
to  render  more  famous,  as  it  were,  this  memorable 
aQion  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  moft  of  the 
Grandees,  who  followed  the  Emperor  in  the  chace, 
there  met  about  him,  as  if  affigned  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before  this  grand  affembly  he  feverely 
reproached  this  old  man's  perfecutor  with  his  fig- 
nal  injuftice;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  reftore  to 
him  his  eftate  and  fon,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
inftantly  cut  off.  He  did  more :  he  put  the  old 
man  in  his  place,  admonifhing  him  to  take  care, 
left,  fortune  changing  his  manners,  another  might 

avail 
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avail  himfelf  hereafter  of  his  injuftice,  as  he  now 
had  of  the  injuftice  of  another. 

The  Emperor's  whole  conduft  was  truly  noble^ 
juftice  influenced  by  humanity,  and  this  aft  of 
humanity  in  him  principally  regarded  the  concern 
men  feel  for  the  human  fpecies  in  general;  for  this 
fingle  reafon,  that  they  are  men  like  themfelves, 
without  being  united  either  by  the  tics  of  blood,  of 
love,  or  friendfliip ;  though  we  mud  not  exclude 
in  the  Emperor  the  facred  tie  between  the  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjeft,  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
confult  a  reciprocal  welfare. 

It  is  juft  we  Ihould  have  a  fuperior  tendernefs 
for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend ;  but  there 
is  a  fort  of  afFeftion  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the  fame  family,  of 
which  God  is  the  Creator  and   Father.     Let  us 
illuftrate  this  by  the  circular  undulations  which  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  caufes  on  the  furface  of  a  clear  and 
tranquil  water.     The  agitation  in  the  centre,  by 
communicating  itfelf  afar  off,  forms  a  great  num- 
ber of  tremulous   circles,  the  faintnefs  of  whofe 
impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  their 
circumference,  till  the  laft  feems  to  have  efcaped 
from  our  fight.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  different 
degrees  of  our  affeftions.     We  love  principally 
that  which  touches  us  the  more  nearly,  and  lefs 
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and  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance.  We  eon- 
fider  mankind,  with  relation  to  us,  as  divided  into 
different  claffes,  every  one  of  which,  encreafing 
gradually,  confifts  of  greater  numbers  tlian  the 
former :  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fmalleft,  which 
is  furroiinded  by  others  more  extended;  and  from 
thence  we  diftribute  to  the  different  orders  of  men 
which  they  contain,  different  degrees  of  affeftion, 
more  or  lefs  ftrong,in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  us,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  laft  has 
hardly  any  fhare  of  it.  Thefe  different  claffes 
may  be  ranked  in  the  following  order:  a  wife, 
children,  friends,  retations,  men  of  the  fame  re- 
ligion; the  next  are  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  or 
profefEon  as  ourfelves  ;  the  other  claffes  compre- 
hend our  neighbours,  fellow  citizens,  and  country- 
men; the  laft,  which  includes  all  the  reft,  is  the 
univerfal  clafs  of  mankind. 


POEM  ON   SHOOTING, 

£y  LORD  DEERHURST. 

T  T  AI L  happy  fparts,which  yellow  Autumn  chear, 
-*•  -*•   And  crown  the  ripen'd  honours  of  the  year; 
The  Mufe  to  you  her  willing  tribute  pays, 
In  artlefs  numbers  and  incondite  lays  ; 

Wou'd 
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Wou*d  paint  the  pleafures  which  to  you  belong. 
And  bid  the  partridge  tale  adorn  her  fong. 
Thomfon,  whofe  bofom  knew  no  vulgar  fire, 
To;your  juft  praife  attun'd  his  moral  lyre; 
\\  ith  rapture  view'd  the  harveft-teeming  plain, 
Ajid  hymn'd  its  beauties  in  no  common  ftrain; 
Yet,  fometimes,  by  retirement  led  aftray, 
Too  oft,  thro'  Fancy's  flow'ry  paths  wou'd  ftray  : 
As  cruel,  blame  what  man  with  juftice  loves, 
And  ccnfure  fports  the  polifh'd  mind  approves. 
Others  pretend  to  feel  what  Thomfon  felt; 
For  the  caught  hare,  or  flaughter'd  partridge  melt, 
And  while  they  read  his  gentle  numbers  o'er, 
Catch  nicer  feelings  than  th6y  knew  before. 
Say,  ye  refin'd,  who  would  thefe  fports  upbraid. 
Say  of  what  mould  improv'd  yourfelves  are  made; 
Say,  ye  humane,  who  wou'd  thefe  pleafures  blame, 
Infpir'd  from  whence  thefe  nicer  feelings  came? 
Deem  not,  while  thus  I  fpeak,  my  bofom  fteel. 
The  man  thro'  evr'y  thrilling  nerve  I  feel. 
Yet,  when  I  view  the  great  primaeval  plan, 
I  fee  each  animal  defign'd  for  man; 
Since  He  who  form'd  Creation's  vaft  defign. 
To  his  own  image  faid,  '*  All  thefe  be  thine." 
All  who  tremendous  ho>vl  the  foreft's  pride, 
Or  range  in  harmlefs  flocks  the  mountains  fide; 
Each  fifh  that  cuts  with  fins  yon  watVy  way, 
J)ach  bird  that  flits  thro'  realms  of  liquid  day. 

Bhz  0         Intticuaecl 
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InftruQed  Man  his  line  of  duty  knaws, 
Nor  hefitates  to  do  what  God  allows. 

Now  to  capacious  barns  the  happy  fwain. 
On  loaded  teams  bears  home  his  golden  grain; 
Or  forms,  in  well-compafted  heaps,  his  ftore. 
While  frequent  fheaves  adorn  the  field  no  more. 
Now  oft  the  choral  harveft-home  we  hear. 
To  none  more  grateful  than  the  fportfman's  ear; 
Thofe  founds,  which  pleafure  to  his  bread  convey,^ 
Announce  deftruftion  to  the  feather'd  prey. 
Kence,  partridges,  approaching  flaughter  date. 
And  fear  in  every  paffing  gale  their  fate ; 
Where  now  in  fafety  (hall  the  covey  fly? 
In  what  recefs  unknown  to  Bouchier  lie  ? 
Where  fliall  it 'fcape  unhurt  from  threatening  foes. 
Or  how  elude  the  dog's  fagacious  nofe  ? 
Fond  of  the  licensed  joys  September  yields. 
With  early  ftep  I  tread  the  fpangl'd  fields ; 
With  bufkin'd  foot  I  brufli  the  morning  dew, 
The  flying  game  with  ardor  to  purfue. 
Cautious  I  tread  the  ftubble  field  around. 
While  the  ftaunch  pointer  beats  it  all  around ; 
See  with  the  wind  he  ranges  o'er  the  plain; 
Each  furrow  tries,  and  tries  it  o'er  again ; 
Mark  him  each  fcent  folicitous  inhale, 
Then  fudden  ftop,  and  draw  the  tainted  gale. 
Fix'd  as  a  fl:atue  o'er  his  latent  prey, 

JJothing  can  lure  him  from  the  fpot  away; 

And 
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And  if  too  eager,  he  fhou'd  on  proceed. 
He  ftands  corre6led  by  the  "  lo,  take  heed  !*• 
And  waits  till  borne  on  fluttering  wing  they  rife. 
And  fpeed  on  founding  pinions  thro'  the  flcies; 
Then  be  it  mine  to  mark  their  courfe  on  high^ 
And  point  the  level  tube  with  fquinted  eye. 
The  random  fliot  I  fcorn  !  and  doubtfiil  aim. 
Nor  wifli  by  chance  a  haplefs  bird  to  maim  ; 
But  from  the  reft  I  fingle  one  alone,^ 
Nor  fail  to  bring  the  fated  viftim  down. 
Fond  youths,  unlkill'd  their  ardor  to  contain. 
While  the  warm  blood  impetuous  fwelU  each  vei% 
Too  hot  to  think,  too  eager  to  debate. 
Too  rafli  the  proper  moment  to  await, 
At  rifing  coveys  with  impatience  ftare. 
And  fire  their  ufelefs  guns  in  vacant  air! 
Let  care  and  quicknefs  mark  your  better  fport. 
Your  judgment  found,  deliberation  Ihort; 
So  Ihall  the  baffl'd  (hot  bring  rare  difgracc. 
And  your  fwell'd  bag  bear  home  the  frequent  brace. 
Let  the  fierce  huntfman,  with  his  circling  crew, 
Thro'  many  a  maze  the  timVous  hare  purfuC; 
L»et  others  draw  with  care  th*  inclofing  net. 
And  catch  whole  coveys  at  a  fingle  fet. — ^ 
Yours  be  the  joys  which  partridge  (Hooting' yieldr. 
Be  mine  with  dog  and  gun  to  range  the  fields ; 
And  ever  fcornful  of  th'  infidious  fnare. 
Wage  with  the  flying  game  more  open  war! 

A  DREAM: 
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A     D  R  E  A  M: 

Or^  Vijionary  Reprefentation  of  the  Souls 
Employment  after  Death. 

READING,  laft  night,  in  theunivcrlal  hiftory, 
an  account  of  the  great  care  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  took  to  have  their  bodies  em- 
balmed after  death,  and  of  the  immenfe  charges 
they  were  at  to  provide  fumptuous  repofitories  for 
them,  where  they  fliall  be  fafe  and  entire  for  ages, 
and  confidering  that  all  this  care  and  expence 
arofe  from  a  notion  they  entertained,  of  the  foul's 
hovering  about  the  body,  as  long  as  any  union  of 
its  parts  fubfifted,  I  was  aftonifhed,  that  a  people 
fo  rational  in  other  refpefts,  fliould  adopt  fuch  a 
fenfelefs  opinion!  A  worthy  occupation,  truly,' 
for  an  immortal  fpirit,  after  its  enlargement,  to 
watch  a  loathfome  carcafe  for  ages,  which,  tho* 
formerly  united  with  it,  had  in  death  neither  ufc 
nor  beauty  to  make  its  prcfence  defirable. 

How  much  more  noble  was  the  idea  of  Socrates, 
who  told  his  friends,  after  he  had  drank  the  hem- 
lock, that  his  body,  which  they  fhould  prefently 
fee  dead,  was  no  part  of  Socrates,  who  had  made 
his  efcape  from  it.  But  the  moft  fublime  idea  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  moft  fui table  to  the  dignity  of 
wan,  piade  after  the  image  of  hi§  creator,  is  that 

which 
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which  reprefents,  not  only  the  pcrfefl:  refinement 
of  the  mind,  but  the  glorification  alfo  of  the  bod/j 
and  the  final  conjunftion  and  immortality  of  both. 

Mafing  thus  upon  the  ftate  of  the  foul  after  its 
reparation  from  the  body,  the  thought,  made  fo 
ftrong  an  impreffidn  on  my  mind,  that  it  kept  me 
awake  for  fome  hours  after  I  went  to  bed:  Before 
morning,  however,  I  fell  a  fleep,  and  dreamed  that 
I  died  fuddenly,  without  any  previous  pain  or 
fiicknefs.  No  fooner  was  my  foul  difmiffed  from 
its  confinement,  but  methought  I  immediately  felt 
the  happy  effefts  of  my  freedom^  All  my  facuU 
ties  were  enlarged,  new  thoughts  fprung  up  in  my 
mind,  n^w  objefts  furrounded  me,  and  I  was  en^ 
dowed  with  a  new  capacity  to  apprehend  them. — » 
Every  thing  about  me  was  fo  refined  and  exalted^ 
beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  imagined,  that  there 
are  no  words  in  any  language  I  know  to  exprefs 
them.  I  thought  myfelf  foinewhat  like  a  man  born 
blind,  who  having  lived  a  longtime  in  the  worldi 
and  heard  people  often  talk  of  light  and  colours, 
had  formed  flrange  notions  of  them  in  his  own 
imagination,  comparing  them  to  different  founds 
and  furfaces,  but  never  knew  what  they  really 
were,  until  the  catarafts,  which  fliut  out  the  light, 
were  happily  removed  from  his  eyes.  While  I 
ftood  anxious  and  doubtful,  whether  my  new  ex- 
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iftence  had  any  thing  real  In  it,  or  was  only  an 
illufion^  I  faw  a  man  breaking  out  from  an  innu. 
merable  multitude,  which  was  at  a  diftance^  and 
coming  towards  me,  and  as  he  drew  near,  knew 
him  to  be  my  late  friend. 

I  perceived  you  to  be  a  little  bewildered,  faid 
he,  and  came  out  of  pure  friendihip  to  encourage 
you  at  your  firft  and  tranfient  appearance  in  this 
region.  I  am  indeed  fo  much  engaged  at  pre- 
fent,  that  I  cannot  fhew  you  thofe  things  that  afe 
moft  worthy  of  yotir  obfervation  in  this  place, 
but  I  have  recommended  to  you  guides  equally 
willing,  and  more  able  than  myfelf  to  give  you  all 
the  information  you  defire.  Yonder  they  are; 
ferewelL-^I  fadly  regretted  his  departure,  but  my 
liew  condudors  were  at  hand  :  The  one  feemed 
to  be  a  youth  of  celeftial  beauty,  and  to  have  a 
majefty  in  his  air,  and  a  gracefulnefsln  his  motion, 
far  above  any  perfon  I  had  ever  beheld ;  but  I 
was  moft  delighted  with  the  companionate  kind- 
pefs  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  which 
perfuaided  me  that  he  was  come  for  my  proteftion. 
I  was  going  to  kneel  before  him,  but  with  a  fmile 
foil  of  tendernel^,  he  haftily  prevented  me,  and 
faid.  See  thou  io  it  not ^  for  I  am  tky/eilow  fervant, 
and  only  thy  guardian  angel.  The  other  was  an 
oldman^  whofefigure  appeared  mean  at  a  diftance, 

but 
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but  venerable  as  he  drew  nearer.     An  eafy  chear*  , 
fulnefs,  familiarity,  and  benevolence,  confpicuous 
in  his  air  and  addrefs,  (which  feemed  neverthelefs, 
in  fome  degree,  to  be  contradifted  by  his  features) 
fo  ftruck  me,  that  I  concluded  him  to  be  Socraties, 
and  thought  myfelf  very  happy  in  his  company. — 
You  are  welcome,  ftranger,  faid  he,  with  his  an* 
cient  chearfulnefs,  what  do  you  now  think  of  the 
defcriptions  which  Homer,  and  our  other  Greek 
poets,  have  given  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead?     You  - 
are,  no  doubt,  of  opinion,  that  their  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  dead  were  only  allegories,  invented 
to  ideter  the  living  from  vice,  and  incite  them  to 
virtue;  allegories  certainly  they  were,  continued 
he,  partly  obfcure,  and  partly  abfurd,  and  yet  un« 
der  fuch  poetical  fiftions  were  couched  moft  of 
our    inducements    to    piety  and    virtue    in    my 
younger  days;  but  God,  of  his  mercy,  has  accept- 
ed my  endeavours  to   pleafe  him,  through  a  Sa- 
viour, whom  I  knew  not.     I  longed  for  the  mani- 
fcftation  of  a  meffenger  from  heaven,  who  fliould 
reveal  the  will  of  the  Deity  to  man ;    but  yoiv^,, 
Chriftians,  who  have  been  blefled  with  fiich  ai:  ■ ' 
meffenger,  have  generally  made  a  perycrfe  ufe  of  ^ 
his  dodrine.   True,  faid  I,  and  may  the  Almighty 
open  the  eyes,  and  mend  the  hearts  of  thofe  that 
are  yet  to  come  :  But  pray,  good  Socrates,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  afk  how  yon  prodigious  crowd  is 
C  c  employed  ? 
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employed  ?  A  multitude  makes  no  crowd  here^ 
faid  he,  as  it  commonly  does  on  earth ;  there  is  no 
preiling  or  fqueezing  for  place  among  us ;  for  as 
our  compofition  is  pure  and  refined,  whenever  any 
thing  is  to  be  feen,  or  heard,  which  naturally 
brings  a  multitude  together,  we  prefently  flip  into 
a. theatre  prepared  to  our  hands,  larger  or  fmaller, 
as  the  occafion  requires,  and  every  perfon  glides 
fwiftly  into  his  proper  place,  higher  or  lower  in  the 
die^tre;  and,  as  we  hear  and  fee  diftinftly  at  a- 
great  diftance,  there  is  no  neceffity  to  thruft  our- 
felves  near  an  objeft,  in  order  to  view  or  under- 
ftand  it  more  accurately.  As  to  yonder  multitude, 
you  (hall  know  their  bufinefs  prefently,  for  we 
came  at  your  friends  Tequeft  on  purpofe  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  our  common  entertainment* 
in  this  place.  Be  wife  and  you  fliall  fee  a  great 
deal  more  hereafter.  We  then  drew  near  to  one  of 
thefe  theatres,  which  tome  appeared  a  more  magni- 
ficent and  beautiful  ftrufture  than  I  had'ever  feen 
or  read  of  before.  The  body  of  the  building, 
together  with  the  columns  and  decorations  within 
and  without,  feemed  to  be  of  the  whiteft  and  moft 
delicarte  marble,  finifhed  with  amazing  art:  The 
feats  and  benches  of  pure  gold,  and  the  area  of 
the  fineft  emerald:  The  whole  illuminated  with  a 
fplendor  and  brightnefs  which  I  am  not  able  to 
defcribc.  Here  an  angel  of  high  rank  was  explain- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  fpirits  lately  arrived,  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  the  beauty,  extent,  and  neceffity  of 
virtue;  the  reafons  of  the  foul's  conneftions  with 
the  body,  the  bands  of  their  union;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  refurreftion.  The  audience  liftened 
with  admiration  and  joy,  and  I  was  fo  charmed 
with  the  entertainment,  and  fo  eager  to  underftand 
the  fubjeSs  he  treated  on,  that  I  would  have  con- 
tinued there,  had  npt  my  guide  admoniftied  me  to 
"ftep  further. 

I  fhall  conduct  you  next,  faid  Socrates,  to  an 
aflembly  which  feldom  meets,  but  happens  to  be 
now  fitting.  It  is  a  rendezvous  from  all  nations, 
of  thofe  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  on  earth  to  en- 
quire with  reverence  into  the  works  of  God,  from 
the  folar  fyftem  and  eccentric  comet,  down  to  the 
fmalleft  plant  and  minuteft  infeft.  It  is  not  here, 
continued  he,  as  on  earth,^ where  the  human  mind, 
from  the  narrownefs  of  its  capacity,  and  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  works  of  creation,  is  obliged  to  con- 
fine itfelf  to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  Here  the' 
mind^is  fo  enlarged,  that  the  former  ftudy  of  an 
age  is  foon  acquired,  and  yet  the  fulnefs,  variety, 
and  beauty  to  be  met  with  in  every  work  of  the 
Almighty,  are  foinexhauftible  that  they  will  furnifh 
pew  arguments  of  admiration  and  piaife  to  all 
eternity.  This  aflembly  meets  at  ftated  times,  in 
C  c  2  order 
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order  to  communicate  their  difcoveries  one  to 
another.  A  genius  pradifed  in  fuch  contempla- 
tions either  learns  from  a  fuperior  fpirit  the  true 
nature  and  effence  of  any  fubftance  which  he  de- 
fires  to  know,  or  travels  himfelf  in  a  very  little 
time,  to  any  remote  part  of  the  univerfe,  to  make 
difcoveries  on  the  fpot.  The  difcovery  that  he 
has  made  (for  there  is  but  one  language  here)  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  affembly,  and  every 
member  takes  his  turn;  while  at  the  fame  time,  a 
company  of  angels  affifts  to  do  honour  to  the 
affembly,  and  farther  elucidate,  if  defired,  the  fafts 
related  by  eachfpeaker  :  And  upon  every  new  dif- 
covery, a  fliout  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  is  fent  up 
to  him  whofe  power  and  wifdom  are  infinite. 

My  guides  had  been  drawing  ne^r  to  this  a(t- 
fembly  all  the  while  that  Socrates  was  defcribing 
it;  and  we  came  up  at  the  moment  when  a  mem- 
ber, who  had  attended  a  comet  in  feveral  direc- 
tions, through  different  trafls  of  fpace,  explained 
to  the  fociety  the  curve  which  it  defcribed,  and 
the  caufe  by  which  its  motions  ^ere  regulated  in 
the  various  parts  of  its  rapid  courfe;  upon  which 
one  of  thofe  joyful  hallelujahs  mentioned  before, 
was  fung  by  the  whole  company.  The  fplendor 
and  majefty  of  this  affembly  To  tranfported  me, 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  mufic  filled  my  heart  with 
fuch  delight,  that  I  attempted  to  join  in  the  cho- 
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rusj  but  found  my  voice  too  feeble  for  their  ex- 
alted pitch. 

Obferve  there,  faid  "Socrates,  (pointing  to  t 
(lately  portico  near  this  affembly)  a  feleEl  company 
of  contemplative  fages,  furrounding  that  graceful 
and  radiant  feraph,  who,  to  their  entire  fatisfaftion 
and  tranfcendant  joy,  unfolds  to  them  thofc  myf- 
teries  of  providence  which  they  could  pot  com- 
prehend on  earth,  and  chears  up  every  obfcure 
ftep  of  the  divine  ceconomy,  with  which  they  dc- 
fired  to  be  acquainted. 

But  do  not  imagine,  from  what  you  have  yet 
feen,  that  this  region  is  deftincd  to  beftow  happi- 
nefs  only  upon  the  inquifitive  and  learned.  Piety, 
rightcoufnefs,  and  charity,  praftifed  on  earth,  are 
infinitely  more  regarded  here  than  fcience;  but, 
at  the  fame  time  I  muft  tell  you,  that  all  who  are 
adniitted  hither,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or 
young,  Grecian  or  Barbarian,  (as  we  Greeks  ufed 
arrogantly  to  diftinguifh  mankind)  become  foon 
more  knowing  than  the  moll  learned  man  on  earth 
ever  was.  For,  as  the  diflFerent  attainments  of  men 
among  you,  arife,  for  the  moft'part,  from  the  dif- 
ferent difpofitions  of  their  organs,  and  their  dif- 
ferent opportunities  of  improvement;  and  as  the 
Organs  and  opportunities  of  all  here  are  equally 
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good,  the  only  conrpicuous  regard  paid  to  human 
creatures  in  this  place,  arifes  from  the  diflPerent 
degrees  of  piety  and  virtue,  'which  they  acquired 
in  their  ftate  of  probation;  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  ranked  accordingly,  but  ftill  without  raiC- 
ing  any  envy  or  jealoufy  in  thofe  of  inferior  de- 
gree; for  every  individual  is  confcious,  that  he 
enjoys  the  greateft  felicity  he  is  capable  of,  and 
unfpeakably  more  than  he  deferved. 

I  muft  alfo  inform  you,  that  virtuous  friend^t 
fliips,  cultivated  on  earth,  are  not  broke  off  here; 
for  tho*  every  creature  you  fee  loves  you,  and  is 
wonderfully  ready  to  oblige  you,  yet  next  to  the 
prefence  and  favour  of  God,  your  friends  are  the 
greateft  delight  of  your  heart.  Here  are  myriads 
of  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  re- 
lations, companions,  and  neiglibours,  exprefling 
their  minds  in  the  higheft  drains  of  gratitude  and 
praife,  to  the  fupreme  Being;  who,  after  iall  their 
tedious  care  and  folicitude  on  account  of  each 
other,  after  all  the  vexation's  and  difappointments^ 
they  met  with  in  the  world,  has  at  laft  admitted 
them  into  thofe  bleffed  manfions,  from  which  every 
fort  of  wickedncfs  and  diftrefs  is  baniflied  for  ever, 
?ind  where  they  will  fee  each  other  happy,  with- 
Oi^t  interruption,  and  without  end* 

Your 
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Your  own  eyes,  faid  he,  fliall  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  told  you;  and  immediately 
he  condufted  me  to  the  fummit  of  an  high  hillj 
where  all  the  great  beauties  of  nature  lay  blended 
together  in  a  charming  wildernefs  around  me;  and 
where  the  whole  region  was  full  of  people:  But 
where  I  fixed  my  eye  on  any  particular  profpcft^ 
it  appeared  like  an  immenfe  garden  laid  out  with 
a  regular  varietyj  where  the  verdure  of  trees  and 
lawns,  the  beauties  of  flowers  and  fruits;  the; 
brightnefs  and  motion  of  waters,  and  the  contrail 
of  light  and  fliade,  that  appeared  thro'  the  whole^ 
formed  the  moft  delightful  landfcape  I  ever  be- 
held. In  yonder  arbours,  alcoves  and  walks,^  con-» 
tinued  he,  you  have  a  view  of  the  relations  and 
friends  1  mentioned,  in  converfation  fweet  and 
pleafing  beyond  all  human  imagination.  You  fee 
alfo,  theatres,  porticos,  pavilions,  temples,  cha- 
pels^ and  oratorios,  of  various  materials,  dimen- 
Cons,  and  architeftufe,  where  larger  and  fmaller 
companies  frequently  meet  to  improve  themfelves 
in  every  heavenly  virtue,  to  admire  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  and  to  adore  the  author 
of  all  their  felicity  ;  at  which  times,  to  their  in- 
cxpreflible  joy,  they  are  admitted  into  as  full  a 
view  of  the  tranfcendant  glory  of  the  Almighty, 
and  as  large  a  participation  of  his  favour,  as  their 
refpcftive  minds  are  at  prefent  able  to  receive. — 

Here 
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Here  Socrates  paufed  a  moment,  and  I  looked 
into  two  or  three  of  thofe  temples  and  oratories, 
where,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  I  beheld  fevcral 
of  my  departed  friends,  whofe  lives  were  exem- 
plary for  piety  and  goodnefs.  Some  of  thefe,  in 
loud  and  melodious  anthems,  exalted  the  name 
of  their  Creator,  and  fome  in  inexprejfive  Jilencc 
fnufed  his  praife.  Their  garments  fhone  like  light; 
a  radiant  crown  encompaffed  their  heads,  and  their 
countenances  difcovered  fo  much  fatisfaBion  and 
benignity,  that  the  very  fight  of  them  was  tranfl 
porting.  BlefTed  fociety !  cried  I,  no  wonder  the 
martyrs  of  old,  and  good  men  in  all  ages,  defpifed 
temporary  affliftions  for  the  joy  which  was  Jet  be^ 

fore  them.  Bleffed  indeed,  faid  Socrates,  and 
how  eafily  may  that  blefling  be  obtained !    What 

•  madnefs  has  poffefTed  mankind,  that  they  could 
not  all  come  to 'this  place,  confidering  the  rational 
and  advantageous  conditions  required  of  them, 
the  gracious  encouragements  given  them,  and 
that  none  are  finally  excluded,  but  thofe  perverfe 
wretches,  who  have  contrafted  fuch  deliberate 
habits  of  malice  and  wickednefs,  without  repent- 
ance, that  bur  converfation  and  employment  here 
would  be  difagrceable  and  irkfome  to  them,  fup- 
pofe  they  could  be  admitted.  But  there  is  a  very 
different  abode   appointed  for  mifcrcants,    who 

took 
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took  pleafure  in  affronting  the  Deity,  and  injur^p 
ing  their  neighbour. ' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  pre- 
cipice; Look  down  there,  faid  he,  and  view  the 
habitation  of  mifery,  and  liften  to  the  groans  of 
anguifti.  What  the  final  refult  will  be,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  thefe  criminals,  God  only  knows^  who 
punifhes  for  the  fake  of  juftice,  example,  and  a- 
mendment;  and  not  thro*  fear,  anger,  or  revenge, 
as  man  often  does.  One  thing  we  are  fure  of,  which 
is,  that  the  Great  Judge  of  the  univerfe  will  final* 
ly  determine  what  is  wifeft,  beft  and  fitted  to  be 
done,  with  refpeft  to  all  his  creatures,  to  the  full 
conviftion  of  every  rational  being. 

I  find  that  Chriftians  daily  offer  up  this  petition 
to  the  Deity:  Thy  Kingdom  come^  in  a  prayer 
taught  them  by  him  who  perfeftly  knew  the  will 
of  heaven.  But  how  can  God's  bleffed  kingdom 
of  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  charity,  holinefs,  and- 
happinefs  come,  while  fo  many  myriads  of  reafon- 
able  creatures  continue  difobedient  and  refrac* 
tory?  May  not  punifhment,  proportioned  to  the 
heinoufnefs  of  their  crimes,  to  the  malevolence  of 
their  difpofitions,  together  with  fome  remote  hope 
or  poffibility  of  pardon,  or  fome  otl^er  method 
contrived  by  infinite  wifdom,  tho'  unknown. to  us, 
at  laft  produce  humiliation  and  amendment?-— 
^  Dd  Wherea?, 
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Whereas,  eternal  and  horribld  defpair  can  pro- 
duce nothing  but  blafphemy,  malice  and  diftrac- 
tion,  which  fecm  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  creation, 
and  to  the  order  and  beauty  preferved  in  the 
government  of  the  univerfe.     Does  it  become 
weak  and  ignorant  man  to  affirm,  that  there  fliall 
be  no  end  of  fin,  which  is  fo  hateful  to  God^ 
whofe  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fufion.     But  my  fight  is  too  feeble  to  penetrate  fo 
far  into  futurity.     To  the  wifdom,  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  therefore,  I  leave  the  ftate  of 
thofe  unhappy  criminals  to  be  determined.     But 
I  perceive  that  fuch  a  difmal  fcene  fhocks  you  f 
This  exhalted  fpirit,   continued  he,  (bowing  re- 
fpeftfully  to  my  guardian  angel,  who  accompanied 
us  all  the  while)  can  entertain  you  better. 

The  angel  then  taking  me  gracioufly  by  the 
hand,  faid,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  in  any 
ihape,  becaufe  I  hope,  that  what  you  fee  among 
us  will  give  you  a  juft  idea  of  the  value  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind,  and  evermore  induce 
you  to  purfue  objeQs  worthy  of  that  image  after 
which  yoii  was  created.  Kow  vain,  trifling,  and 
tranfient  are  the  honours,  wealth,  and  pleafures 
of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  tranfcendent  and 
endlel^  happinefs  enjoyed  here.  The  great  privi- 
lege 
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lege  and  glory  of  man,  his  principal,  and  almoft 
only  fuperiority  over  the  beafts  of  the  field,  con-» 
fift  in  the  relation  in  which  Jie  (lands  towards 
God;  in  being  made  after  his  likenefs,  capable 
to  ferve  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  prefencc  and  fa- 
vour for  ever.  The  time  will  come,  when  the 
righteous  among  mankind  fhall  be  raifcd  to  the 
rank  in  which  I  now  ftand,  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  higher,  thro'  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
who  is  perpetually  enlarging  our  capacities,  and 
drawing  us  nearer  to  himfelf  in  every  kind  of  feli- 
,city»  My  endowments  at  prefent  excel  what  they 
were  at  my  firft  produ6lion;  for  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  fo  near  a  view  of  the  wifdom,  goodnefs^  and 
bolinefs  of  God,  as  we  enjoy  in  this  place,  with- 
out receiving  continual  improvements.  You 
think  your  faculties  greatly  refined  by  a  curfoiy 
mingling  with  the  wor)d  of  good  fpirits.  How 
will  they  be  really  exalted,  if  ever  you  come  to 
dwell  in  thefe  regions,  where  the  fource  6f  all 
perfections  is  riftble?  How  often  liave  I  pitied 
your  folly,  when  you  have  given  way  to  your 
paflions  and  appetites,  and  deviated  from  your 
plain  and  known  duty,  which  is  the  only  patb 
that  leads  hither.  I  could,  and  did  frequently 
guard  you  from  the  fnares  of  men  arid  wicked  fpi- 
rits; and  in  manifeft  dangers  feconded  tlie  rcmon- 
((r^nqes  of  your  own  confcience  by  fuggefling 
P  d  «  propci[ 
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proper  reafons  againft  fio^  while  yet  your  mind 
hefitated  between  your  duty  to  God,  and  the  aU 
lurements  of  the  world.  But  I  had  no  orders  to 
over-rule  your  freedom,  or  defend  you  from  your- 
fclf,  when  you  was  perverfely  determined  to  gra- 
tify your  vicious  inclmations.  Come,  neverthe- 
lefs,  (continued  he,  with  an  air  of  compaffion) 
I  will  now  condud.  you  to  yonder  eminent  tem- 
ple, and  I  will  there  fhew  you  as  much  of  the 
f^xternal  majefty  of  the  Almighty,  as  a  dimGghted 
perfon  can  behold.  And  as  we  went  along,  he 
continued  his  gracious  difcourfe  in  the  following 
manner : 

O  that  men  would  fincerely  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain a  juft  conception  of  the  Deity,  of  his  ex- 
cellencies and  perfection*^  and  would,  in  all 
events,  refolve,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  to 
perform  the  plain  and  obvious  duties  of  loving 
God  and  their  neighbour;  and  never  quit  the 
road  of  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs,  to  fearch  for 
any  other  bye  paths  to  heaven :  Hereby  they 
might  fecure  to  themfelves,  through  the  merits 
and  interceflion  of  the  great  .Redeemer,  a  joyful 
reception  into  this  region  of  light  and  truth,  where 
their  capacities  would  foon  be  enlarged,  all  their 
miftakes  reftified,  and  themfelves  made,  beyond 

imagination^ 
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imagination,  happy.  How  much  wifer  would 
fuch  a  condufl  be,  than  to  wrangle  and  difputc 
, concerning  difficult  points,  which  they  do  not  yet 
underftand,  hating  in  the  mean  time,  and  perfe- 
ciiting  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  differ  in 
opinion  with  them  on  thofe  obftrufe  fpeculations. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the 
fupreme  Being  cannot  make  himfclf  lefs  infinite 
than  he  is  in  every  excellence,  in  order  to  accom-: 
modate  his  immenfity  to  the  narrow  apprehenfion 
of  mankind,  or  make  his  cpnduft  in  every  in- 
ftance  obvious  to  the  human  underftanding.— - 
Why  then  fhould  fuch  a  weak,  ignorant  creature 
as  man,  break  through  all  the  plain  rules  of  charity, 
fwell  with  pride,  and  damn,  and  perfecute  his 
neighbours,  becaufe  in  fome  high  and  intricate 
points  they  cannot  think  as  he  does  ?  O  that  they 
would  all  rather  ftrive  by  a  fincere  and  humble 
praSice  of  piety,  and  virtue,  to  arrive  at  this  place, 
Ayhere  their  underftanding  will  be  wonderfully 
enlighened,  and  all  their  doubts  quickly  removed! 
We,  whofe  intellectual  faculties  are  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  man,  when  we  contemplate  the  divine 
.  nature  and  perfeSions,  and  his  government  of  the 
univerfe,  perpetually  difcover  new  glories,  and 
new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  and  fhalj 
difcover  more  and  qaore  to  all  eternity,  nay  (to 
ufe  the  words  of  one  of  your  own  fpecies)  Eternity 
i$  too  Jkort  to  utter  all  his  praije^  h,% 
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As  the  angel  had  pronounced  ihefe  words,  we 
found  ourfelves  near  the  temple,  and  I  perceived 
innumerable  riays  of  a  glorious  light  darting  from 
it,  which  far  furpaffed  the  fun  in  brightnefs,  and 
yet  rather  invigorated  than  dazzled .  the  fight- 
But  when  we  arrived  at  the  outer  gates,  and  the  an- 
gel was  going  to  open  one  of  them,  confcious  of  my 
own  unworthinefs,  and  afraid  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  him,  whofe  eyes  ^xt  purer  than  to  behold 
iniquity,  I  was  ftruck  with  fo  great  an  awe  of  the 
inajefty  and  holinefs  of  God,  that  I  immediately 
iiwakcd,  a^d  found  my  bed  trembling  under  me. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

CYRUS,' when  a  youth,  being  at  the  Court  of 
his  grandfather,  Aftyages,  undertook  one 
day  to  be  the  cup-bearer  at  table.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  officer  to  tafte  the  liquor  before  it 
was  prefented  to  the  King.  Cyrus,  without  per- 
forming this  ceremony,  delivered  the  cup  in  a 
very  graceful  manner  to  his  grandfather.— The 
King  reminded  him  of  the  omiffion,  which  he 
imputed  to  forgetfulnefs.  No,  replied  Cyrus,  I 
was  afraid  to  tafte,  becaufe  I  apprehended  there 
was  poifon  in  the  liquor:    foi*  not  long  Cnce,  at 
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.an  entertainment  which  you  gave,  I  obferved 
that  the  Lords  of  your  Court,  after  drinking  of 
it,  became  noify,  quarrelfouie,  and  frantic, — Even 
you,  Sir,  feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were 
a  King. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A 

FAT  COUJ^TRT  PARSO^T. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  had  long  dozed  over 
fermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  ftrong  beer  in 
"his  parlour,  happened  one  Sunday,  after  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  tythes,  to  exert  himfelf  mightily;  his 
text  was,  *'  The  patience  of  Job."  Deeply  im- 
prefTed  with  his  own  difcourfe,  he,  probably  for 
the  firft  time,  acknowledged  to  his  fpoufe  at  fup- 
per,  that  he  ^as  fomewhat  choleric,  but  that  here- 
after he  was  refolved  to  -praftife  himfelf  what  he 
had  preached  to  others.  But,  added  he,  let  us 
refrefh  durfelves  with  a  mug  of  the  beft  beer;  re-  . 
member  the  favourite  barrel,  may  not  this  be  a 
proper  time  to  give  it  vent?  The  obedient  wife, 
pleafed  with  his  good  humour,  flew  to  tljc  cellar, 
but,  alas !  the  barrel  was  ftaved,  and  quite  empty. 
What  fhould  fhc  do?  there  was  no  hiding. — My 

dear. 
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dear,  faid  flie^  with  defpair  in  her  eye?,  what  a  (ad 
accident  has  happened!  I  am  forry,  replied  the 
parfon,  gravely,  if  any  one  has  met  with  a  misfor- 
tune; for  my  part,  if  it  relates  to  me,  I  am  re* 
folved  to  bear  it  with  Chriftian  patience;  but  where 
is  the  beer  all  this  while?  A-lack-a-day,  that  is 
the  very  thing;  how  it  has  happened  I  cannot  un- 
derftand,  but  it  is  all  running  on  the  ground.-— 
The  parfon  fell  into  a  violent  paflion.  My  life, 
fays  (he,  do  but  refleft  upon  your  fermon,  think 
of  the  patience  of  Job. — Job,  faid  he,  don't  talk 
to  me  of  Job's  paCience. — Job  never  had  a  barrel 
of  fuch  beer  in  his  life ! 


ANECDOTE  of  an  IRISHMAN. 

X^7HEN  the  Britifli  and  American  armies 
^  ^  were  near  each  other,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  German-town,  five  HefBan  foldiers,  who 
had  ftragglcd  into  the  woods,  and  loft  their  way, 
were  met  by  an  Irifhman,  who  was  a  private  in 
Waftiington's  army :  He  immediately  prefcnted 
his  piece,  and  defired  them  to  furrender:  theyf. 
fuppofing  that  he  was  fupported  by  a  party  of  .the^ 
enemy,  did  as  he  direSed,  and  threw  down  their 
arms.  He  then  marched  them  before  him  to  the 
American  lines,  and  brought  them  to  head  qiiar-. 

tcrs. 
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ters. — General  Wafhington  wondered  at  thefpirit 
and  atchievement  of  the  fellow,  aiked  him,  how  he 
a  fingle  man,  could  capture  five?  "  Why,*'  fays 
the  Irifliman, "  pleafe  your  Excellency,  by  Jafus, 
I  furrounded  them!**  The  General,  who  was  fel- 
dom  known  even  to  fmile,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
bull,  and  gave  him  a  fum  of  money,  and  promoted 
him  to  a  halbert. 


REFLECTIOJsrS 

ON    THE    CLOSE     OF    THE    YEAR. 

ANOTHER  year  is  ended,  and  I  have  got  one 
year  left  to  live,  one  year  more  to  account 
for  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty,  and  am  one  year 
nearer  to  an  eternal  world :  What  do  thefe 
thoughts  fuggeft  to  me?  Surely  nothing  lefs,  no- 
thing more  feafonable,  and  nothing  of  greater  im- 
portance, than  the  neceflity,  the  abfolute  neceffity, 
of  numbering  my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my 
heart  unto  wifdom  ;  of  earneftly  feeking  to  know 
the  things  which  belong  unto  my  peace,  before 
they  are  for  ever  hidden  from  my  eyes. 

.   How  few  among  the  fons  and    daughters  of 

mortality  are  mindful  of  their  latter  end !  how 

few  even  of  thofe  who  make  a  profcffion  of  reli- 

E  e  gion 
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ligion  are  truly  concerned  to  improve  their  time 
in  preparing  for  their  laft  great  change!    Well 
might  the  prophet  fay,  *'  Who  hath  believed  our 
report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed ?"     Men  live/  as  if  they  were  never  to  di^, 
and  too  many  die  utterly  regardlefs  of  the  life 
which  is  to  come ;  fuch  is  man's  infatuation  and 
ftupidity,  that  he  will  not  fee,  though  it  is  daily 
before  his  eyes,  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, and  liable  to  drop  into  it  every  moment.— 
Many  are  called  off  the  ftage  of  life  fuddenly  and 
unexpeftedly  every   revolving  year ;   fome  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  others  juft  as  they  arrive  to  ma- 
ture age.     Melancholy  accidents  frequently  termi- 
nate the  lives  of  fome,  while  dread  dlfeafes  daily 
haften   the  deaths  of  others.     AJas!    how  many 
have   fallen   the  pad  year  I  how  many  began  the 
year  with  sis  fanguine  expeftations  of  endipg  it  as 
myfelf,  but  ere  the  half  of  it  was  pad,   were  fum- 
moned  into  another  world  !  And  wherefore  am  I 
ftill  fpared  ?  Whence  is  it  I  am  ftill  a  probationer 
upon  earth  ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  fee  the  clofe 
of  another  year,  while  many  younger  than  myfelf 
are  numbered  with  the   fi.lent  dead,  and  gone  to 
the  houfe  appointed  for  all  living  ?  Surely  thefe 
queftions  demand  our  moft   ferious  regard,  and 
fhould  be  the  matter  of  our  conftant  meditation. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Young,  in  his  Night  thoughts,  very  juftly 
obferves, '  time  wafted  is  exiftence — ufed  is  life;' 
and  then,  as  if  confidering  the  importance  ancL 
neceflity  of  improving  it  aright,  adds, 

*'  Buy  no  moment  but  in  purchafe  of  its  worth, 
^*  And  what  its  worth,aflc  death-beds,  they  can  tell." 

Yes,  fellow  mortal,  whoever  thou  art,  whether 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  be  aflured  time  is  pre- 
cious, and  foon  will  be  no  more  :  death  is  at  hand, 
and  eternity  awaits  thee  :-— an  awful  eternity  pf 
blifs  or  woe  will,  ere  long,  open  on  the  whok 
human  rape,  which  (hall  be  the  everlafting  portion 
of  thee,  of  me,  of  all :  then  let  it  be  our  coiiftant 
ftudy  and  purfuit,  according  to  the  poet's  admo- 
nition, 

^'  To  make  each  year  a  critic  on  the  paft, 

^'  And  live  each  year  zs  though  it  was  our  Uft- 


ON  THE  BEAUTY  AND  HAPPINESS 

Of  an  open  Behaviour, 
And  an  I NGENJOUS  DISPOSITION. 

A  GREAT  part  of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  fur-i 
niQi  themfelves  with  the  courage  s^nd  gene^- 
E  e  2  rofity 
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rafity  of  the  lion,  think  themfclves  equally  happy^ 
and  much  wifer,  with  the  pitiful  cunnrng  of  the 
fox.    Every  word  they  fpeak,  however  trivial  the 
fubjed,  is  weighed  before  it  is  uttered.    A  dif- 
guftful  filence  is  obferved  till  fomebody  of  autho- 
rity has  advanced  an  opinion,  and  then,  with  a 
civil  leer,  a  doubtful  and  hefitating  aflent  is  given, 
fuch  as  may  not  precede  the  opportunity  of  a 
fubfequent  retraftion.    If  the  converfation  turn 
only  on  the  common  topics,  of  th^  weather,  the 
news,  the  play,  the  opera,  they  are  np  lefe.  referved 
-  in  uttering  their  opinion,  than  if  their  liv^^  and 
fortunes  depended  on  the  fipn^iment,  they  {hould 
St  laft  venture,  with  oracular  dignity  to  advance- 
Whatever  may  be  their  real  idea  on  the  fubjeft, 
as  truth  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  objeQ:  of  pleaf- 
ing  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  t;hey  gener- 
ally contrive  gently  to  agr6e  with  you  ;  unle&  it 
fliould  appear  to  them,  on  mature  confideration^ 
that  their  opinion  (if  contingencies  to  the  numbei* 
pf,  at  leaft  ten  thoufand,  fliould  take  place)  may, 
at  the  diftance  Cjf  bsilf  a  century,  involve  them  in 
jTome  fmall  danger  of  giying  a  little  offence,  or  of 
incurring  a  trifling  embarraffment.    They  wear  a 
Conflant  fmile  op  their  coqntenance,  and  are  all 
goodnefs  and  benevolence,  if  you  will   believe 
the  r  profeflions;  but  beware,  for  their  hearts  are 
as  dark  as  the  abyfles  which  conftitu.c  the  abodes 

of 
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of  the  evil  fpirit.  A  man  of  this  charafter  ntgef 
eji,  as  Horace  fays,  and  thou,  who  juftty  claimeS 
the  title  of  an  honed  EngliQiman,  be  upon  Ay 
guard,  when  thine  ilUfortunc  introduce^  th^e  w^ 
to  his  company, 

Thefe  crafty  animals  are  even  more  referv^, 
cautious^  timid,  and  ferpentine,  in  aQion,  than  in 
converfation.  They  lay  the  deepeft  fchemes,  and 
no  conclave  of  cardinals,  np  combinatioin  of  coor 
fpjrators,  no  confedeij-acy  of  thieves,  ever  deli- 
berated with  more  impenetrable  fecrecy.  Con- 
neftion^  are  fought  with  the  mod  painful  folici- 
tude.  No  arts  and  no  affiduities  are  neglefted,  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  gre^t.  Their  hearts  pant 
with  the  Utmoft  anxiety,  to  be  introduced  to  a  fa- 
mily of  diftinftion  and  opulence,  not  only  becaufe 
the  connection  gratifies  their  pride,  but  alfo  be- 
caufe,  in  the  wonderful  complications  and  viciffi- 
tudes  of  human  affairs,  it  may  one  day  promote 
their  intereft.  Alas  I  before  that  day  arrives,  their 
perpetual  uneafinefs  has  ufually  put  a  period  to 
their  ambition,  by  terminating  their  exiftence. — 
But  even  if  they  gain  their  ends,  after  a  youth  and 
a  manhood  confumed  in  conftant  care  and  fervi- 
tude,  yet  the  pleafure  is  not  adequate  to  the  pain, 
nor  the  advantages  to  the  labour.  Every  one  tS^ 
ready  toxqmplain  of  the  fliortnefs  of  life;  to  fpe.nd^ 

therefore, 
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therefore,  the  greateft  part  pf  it  in  perpetual  fear, 
caution,  fufpence,  and  folieitude,  merely  to  ac- 
complifh  an  objeQ:  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice; 
vhat  is  it  but  the  proverbial  folly  of  him  who  lofes 
a' pound  to  fave  a  penny?  Give  me,  O  ye  powers! 
an  ingentous  man  would  exclaim,  give  me  health 
and  liberty,  with  a  competence,  and  X  will  com- 
panionate the  man  of  a  timid  and  fervile  foul,  who 
has  at  laft,  crept  qn  hands  and  knees,  through 
thick  and  thin,  into  a  ftall,  and  feated  his  limbs, 
after  they  have  been  palfied  with  care,  on  the 
bench  of  judges  or  of  bifhops. 

Indeed,  the  perpetual  agitation  of  fpirits,  the 
tormenting  fears>,  and  the  ardent  hopes,  which  al- 
ternately diforder  the  bofom  of  the  fubtle  and  fuf- 
picious  worldling,  are  moi'e  than  a  counterba- 
lance to  all  riches  and  titular  .honours,  which  fuc- 
cefsful  cunning  can  obtain.  What  avail  croziers, 
coronets,  fortunes,  manfion-houfes,  parks,  and 
equipages,  when  the  poor  pofTeffor  of  them  has 
worn  out  his  fenfibility,  ruined  his  nerves,  loft 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps,  flaincd  his  honour,  and 
wounded  his  confcience,  in  the  toilfome  drudgery 
of  the  moft  anjeft  fervitude,  from  his  youth  up, 
even  to  the  hoary  age  of  feeblenefs  and  decrepi- 
tude ?  When  a  man  has  a  numerous  offspring,  it 
inay,  indeed,  be  generous,^  to  facrifice  his  own 

eafe 
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eafe  and  happinefs  to  their  advancement.  He  may 
'  feel  a  virtuous  pleafure  in  his  conduft,  which  may 
foothe  him  under  every  circumftance  of  difagree- 
able  toil  or  painful  fubmiilion.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  obferve  that  the  moft  artful  of  men,  and  the 
greatell  flaves  to  intereft  and  ambition,  are  fre«. 
quently  unmarried  men ;  and  that  they  were  un- 
married, becaufe  their  caution  and  timidity  would 
never  permit  them  to  take  a  Itep  which  could  ne- 
ver be  revoked.  Themfelves,  however  unamia^ 
ble,  have  been  the  only  objefts  of  their  love ;  and 
the  reft  of  mankind  have  been  made  ufe  of  merely 
as  the  inftruments  of  their  mean  purpofes,  and 
felfifli  gratifications.  But  the  reft  of  mankind 
need  not  envy  them,  for  they  inflicl  on  themfelve» 
the  puniftiments  they  deferve.  They  are  always 
craving  and  never  fatihfied;  they  fuffer  a  torment 
which  is  juftly  reprefented  as  infernal;  that  of 
being  perpetually  reaching  after  bleffing«  which 
they  can  never  grafp,  of  being  prohibited  to  tafte 
the  fruii,  whofe  colour  appears  fo  charming  to  the 
eye,  and  whofe  flavour  fo  delicious  to  the  ima- 
gination. 

How  lovely  and  Kow  happy,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  open  and  ingenious  behaviour.  An  honeft, 
unfufpicious  heart,  difFufes  a  ferenity  over  life, 
like  that  of  a  fine  day,  when  no  cloud  conceals 

.     the. 
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the  blue  aether^  nor  a  blaft  ruffles  the  flillnefs  of 
the  air;  but  a  crafty  and  defigning  bofom,  is  all 
tumult  and  darknefs,  and  may  be  faid  to  refemble 
a  mifty  and  difordered  atmofphere,  in  the  com. 
fortlefs  climate  of  the  poor  Highlander.  The 
one  raifes  a  man  almoft  to  the  rank  of  an  angel  of 
light;  the  other  finks  him  to  a  level  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darknefs. — The  one  conftitutes  a  terreftial 
heaven  in  the  bread;  the  other  deforms  and  de* 
bafes  it  till  it  becomes  another  hell. 

An  open  and  ingenious  difpofition  is  not  only 
beautiful  and  mod  conducive  to  private  happi- 
nefs ;  but  produftive  of  many  virtues  effential  to 
the  welfare  of  fociety.  What  is  fociety  without 
confidence  ?• — But  if  the  felfifli  and  mean  fyftem, 
which  is  eftablilhed  and  recommended  among 
many  whofe  advice  and  example  Have  weight, 
fhould  univerfally  prevail,  in  whom,  and  in  what 
fhall  we  be  able  to  confide  ? — It  is  already  (hock- 
ing to  a  liberal  mind  to  obferve,  what  a  multi- 
tude of  papers,  parchments,  oaihs,  and  folemn 
engagements  are  required,  even  in  a  trivial  ne- 
gociation.  On  the  contrary,  how  comfortable 
and  how  honourable  to  human  nature,  if  promifes 
were  bonds,  and  aflertions  affidavits.  What 
pleafure,  and  what  improvement  would  be  de- 
rived from  converfation,  if  every  one  would  dare 

to 
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to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments,  with  modefty  and  de- 
corum  indeed,  but  without  any  unmanly  fear  of 
offending,  or  fervilc  defire  to  pleafe  for  the  fake 
of  intereft.  To  pleafe  by  honefl  means,  and  from 
the  pure  motives  of  friendfhip  and  philanthropy, 
is  a  duty;  but  they  who  ftudy  the  art  of  pleafing, 
merely  for  their  own  fakes,  are,  of  all  characters, 
thofe  which  ought  leaft  to  pleafe,  and  which  ap- 
pear, when  the  mafque  is  removed,  the  moft  dif- 
guflful.  Truth,  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  are 
not  6nly  effential  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  but,  as 
obje6ls  of  tafte,  truly  beautiful.  ■  Good  minds  will 
always  be  pleafed  with  them,  and  bad  minds  we 
need  not  wifh  to  pleafe. 

Since  cunning  and  deceit  are  thus  odious  in 
themfelves,  and  incompatible  with  real  happinefs 
and  dignity,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  thofe  in- 
ftruftors  of  the  rifing  generation  who  infifted  on 
fimulation  and  diffimulation,  on  the  penjierijlretti, 
on  the  thoufand  tricks  of  worldly  wifdom,  arc  no 
lefs  miftaken  in  their  ideas,  than  mean,  contrafted, 
and  illiberal.  Liften  not  ye  generous  young 
men,  whofe  hearts  are  yet  untainted,  liften  not  to 
the  delufive  advice  of  men  fo  deluded,  or  fo  bafe^ 
Have  courage  enough  to  avow  the  fentiments  of 
your  fouls ;  and  let  your  countenance  and  your 
tongue  be  the  heralds  of  your  hearts.  Pleafe,  con- 
F  f  fiftently 
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fiffently  with  truth  and  honour^  or  be  contented 
not  to  pleafe.  Let  juftice  and  benevolence  fill 
your  bofom,  and  they  will  fliine  fpontaneoufly  like 
the  real  gem  without  the  aid  of  a  foil,  and  with  the 
moft  durable  and  captivating  brilliancy. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

y  V  S  T  I  J^    MA  R  T  r  R. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR,  a  philofopher,  who  re- 
ceived Chriftianity  five  and  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  plamly  tells  us,  in  his  rela- 
tion of  convcrfion   to  the  Chriftian  faith,  *  That 

*  the  power  of  gddlrn^<sin  a  plain,  Gmple  Chriftian, 

*  had  that  influence  and  operation  on  his  foul,^that 

*  he  could  not  but  betake  himfelf  to  a  ferious  and 

*  ftrift  life :'  and  yet,  before  he  was  a  Cynick,  a 
ftriftfcft:  and  it  gave  him  joy  at  his  martyrdom, 
that  he  had  fpent  his  days  as  a  ferious  teacher,  and  a 
good  example.      And  Eufebius   relates,  *  That 

*  though  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato's  doQrine,  yet, 

*  when  he  faw  the  Chriftians'  piety  and  courage, 

*  he  concluded.    No  people    fo  temperate,    lefs 

*  voluptuouis,  and  more  fet  on  divine  things:' 
which  firft  induced  him  to  become  a  Chriftian. 

ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

CARDINAL  Wolfey  was  firft minifter of  ftate 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  great  favour 
with  him.  He  was  2^  prouc},  infolent,  and  vicious 
prelate,  and  falling  qnc^er  difgrace,  he  was  fent 
for  by  the  King;  but  dying  on  his  journey  be- 
tween York  and  LondQn5  he  left  this  teftimony 
behind  hin>,  to  the,  honour  of  religion  ^\id  virtue, 
viz.  '*  Had  I  ferved  my  Ood  as  zealouily  as  I 
have  ferved  my  prince,  he  would  not  h^ve  for- 
faken  me  in  my  old  age.*' 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 


YOUTH  of  th?  year,  delightful  Spring! 
Thy  bleft  return  on  genial  wing, 
Infpires  my  languid  lays; 
No  more  I  fleep  in  floth  fupine, 
When  all  creation  at  thy  flirine 
Its  annual  tribute  pays. 

Efcap'd  from  winters  freezing  pow'r. 
Each  bloflbm  greets  thee,  and  each  flow'rj 

And,  foremoft  of  the  train^^ 
By  Nature  (artlefs  handmaid)  drefl:, 
TThe  fnow-drop  comes,  in  lilied  veft^ 

f  ^ophetic  of  thy  reign. 
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The  lark  now  ftrains  her  tuneful  throaty 
And  ev'ry  loud  and  fprightly  note 

Calls  echo  from  her  cell ; 
Be  warn*d,  ye  maids,  that  Uften  round, 
A  beauteous  nymph  became  a  found ; 

The  nymph  who  lov'd  too  well. 

The  bright-hair'd  fun,  with  warmth  benign, 
Bids  tree  and  flirub,  and  fwelling  vine. 

Their  infant  buds  difplay  : 
Again  the  dreams  refrelh  the  plains. 
Which  winter  bound  in  icy  chains, 

And  fparkling  blefs  his  ray. 

^Life-giving  zephyrs  breathe  around, 
And  inftant  glows  th'  enamelVd  ground 

With  nature's  varied  hues ; 
Not  fo  returns  our  youth  decay'd, 
Alas !  nor  air,  nor  fun,  nor  fhade. 

The  fpring  of  life  renews. 

The  fun's  too  quick  revolving  beana 
Apace  diflblves  the  human  dream, 

And  brings  th'  appointed  hour; 
Too  late  we  catch  his  parting  ray. 
And  niourn  the  idly  wafted  day. 

No  longer  in  our  p6w*r. 


Then, 
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Then  happieft  he,  whofe  lengthen'd  Gghl 
Purfues  by  Virtue's  conftant  light 

A  hope  beyond  the  (kies ; 
Where  frowning  winter  ne'er  (hall  come| 
But  rofy  fpring  for  ever  bloom. 

And  funs  eternal  rife. 


An   anecdote 

O  F 

PHILIP   THE   SECOJ^D. 

PHILIP,  walking  alone  one  day  in  one  of  the 
cloifters  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Efcu^ 
rial,  a  tradefman  feeing  the  door  open,  went  in. — 
Tranfported  with  admiration  of  the  fine  paintings 
with  which  the  hdufe  is  adorned,  he  addreffed 
bimfelf  to  the  King,  whom  he  took  for  one  of  the 
fervants  of  the  convent,  and  defired  him  to  fhew 
the  paintings  and  defcribe  the  fubjeQs  of  them* 
Philip,  with  all  the  humility  and  condefccnfion  of 
a  lay  brother,  conduced  hira^  through  all  the 
apartments,  and  gave  him  every  fatisfaftion  he 
could  defirc.  At  parting,  the  ftranger  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  fqueezing  it  very  affeaionatelyt 
(aid,  ^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  friend;  I  live^ 
^t  St.  Martin's,  and  my  name  is  Michael  Bambis; 
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if  you  fhould  come  my  way,  and  call  on  me,  you 
will  find  a  giafs  of  good  wine  at  your  fervice/ — 
•  And  my  name  (faid  the  pretended  fervant)  is 
Philip  the  Second,  and  if  you  will  call  on  me  at 
l^adrid)  I  will  give  you  a  glafs  of  ^s  gjood.' 


ANECDOTE. 

ADDISON,  after  a  long  and  manly,  but  vain 
ftruggle  with  hi^  diftemper,  difmifTed  his 
phyficians,  and  with  them  all  hopes  of  life.  But 
with  his  hopes  of  life,  he  difmiffed  not  his  concern^ 
for  the  living,  but  fent  for  a  youth  nearly  related, 
and  finely  accompliflied,  but  not  above  being  the 
better  for  good  in^preffions  from  a  4ying  friend. 
He  came,  but  life  now  glimmering  in  the  facket, 
the  dying  friend  was  filent;  after  a  decent  and 
proper  paufe,  the  youth  faid,  *'  Dear  Sir!  yoi^ 
•*  fent  for  me,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  you  have 
"  fome  commands;  if  you  have,  I  (hall  hold  them 
«  moft  facred."  May  diftant  ages  not  only  hear, 
but  feel  the  reply! — Forcibly  grafping  the  youth's 
tand,  he  foftly  faid,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Chrif- 
*' tian  can  die."  He  Ipdl^e  with  difficulty,  and 
jjbon  expired. 


TH6 
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The    force 

O   F 

J^ATURAL    AFFECTIOJ^. 

THE  power  of  natural  aflfeftion  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  introduce 
the  following  ftory  with  any  general  reflexions  up- 
on it;  as  the  events  which  it  contains  are  of  fo  in^ 
terefting  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  attention  of  every  reader  that  is  not  deftitilte 
of  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

An  old  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
poffefled  of  a  large  eftate,  whom  I  fhall  for  the 
prefent  call  Gloriofus;  as  his  greateft  foible  con- 
fifted  in  valuing  himfelf  too  much  upon  the  nobi-* 
lity  of  his  anceftors,  (an  extravagant  notion  which 
he  had  improved  by  a  long  reSdence  in  SpainJ 
had  a  fon,  poffeffed  of  every  amiable  quality, 
whom  I  fhall  beg  to  call  by  the  name  of  Theodo- 
fius.  As  Gloriofus  was  rather  intent  upon  en- 
creafing  the  honour  of  his  family  than  amafling 
wealth,  he  refolved  to  marry  his  fpn  to  the  daugh« 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  whofe  pedigree 
could  bear  the  ftrifleft  enquiry,  though  the  portion 
of  the  young  lady  was  but  fmall.  In  this  he  was 
feconded  by  his  wife,  who  had  imbibed  all  the  ex- 
travagant notions  of  her  hufband.    But  they  were 

both 
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both  equally  mortified  and  difappointed,  to  find 
that  Theodofius  was  obftinately  bent  againft  the 
match.  His  mother  hereupon  formed  a  fufpicion 
that  his  heart  was  pre-engaged ;  and  this  was  foon 
after  turned  into  ceruinty,  by  her  intercepting  a 
letter  addrefled  by  Theodofius  to  Sylvia,  a  young 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  great  accom- 
plifliments,  who,  being  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
to  whom  Gloriofus  had  particular  obligations,  had 
been  by  him  entertained,  when  her  father,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perplexed  ftate  of  his  affairs,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.  It  appeared  from 
this  letter,  that  Theodofius  had  for  fome  time  paft 
been  privately  married  to  Sylvia,  and  that  his  re- 
jetling  the  match  propofed  by  his  parents  took 
rife  from  his  affeSion  to  her. 

His  difcovery  threw  Gloriofus  into  the  moft 
violent  rage  imaginable ;  and  he  immediately  re- 
folved  to  difinherit  his  fon,  and  never  fee  him 
more,  if  he  did  not  confent  to  have  his  clandefline 
marriage  annulled. 

Sylvia,  being  informed  of  this   rigorous  deter- 
mination, begged  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence; 
and  the  old   gentleman  agreed  to   the  interview,* 
flattering  himfelf  that   he  fliould  be  able   to  per- 
fuade  her  to  confent  to  the  reparation.  The  young 

lady, 
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lady,  however,  pleaded  her  caufe  in  terms  fo 
pathetic,  that,  feeing  Gloriofus  begin  to  melt,  fhc 
produced  the  two  children  "whom  Ihe  had  by  his 
fon :  which  affefling  circumftance  fo  powerfully 
moved  the  old  man,  that  he  immediately  embraced 
them  as  his  grand-children,  notwithftanding  all  the 
remonftrances  of  hi^  wife;  and,  fending  for  Theo- 
dofius,  declared  that  he  confented  to  his  marriage 
with  Sylvia,  and  wifhed  that  their  union  might 
prove  both  lading  and  happy. 

The  joy  of  the  young  couple,  upon  this  occa« 
fion,  may  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  expreffed: 
it  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  received  no  incon^ 
fiderable  acceflion  when  the  father  of  Sylvia,  having 
fettled  his  affairs,  returned  from  abroad,  and  made 
her  fortune  much  greater  than  that  which  Theo- 
dofius  was  to  have  had  with  the  lady  whom  his 
parents  urged  him  to  marry.  This  circumftance, 
however,  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  intereft  has  always  great  influence  over 
the  old. 


ANECDOTE. 

TTENRY  the  Third  of  France  afking  thofe 
-*■  -*^  about  him,  one  day,  what  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Guife  did  to  charm  and    allure  every    one's 

G  g  heart? 
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heart  ?  he  received  this  anfwcr :  Sir,  the  Duke  of 
Guife  does  good  to  all  the  world  withoutexception^ 
cither  direftly  by  himfelf,  or  indireflly  by  his  re- 
commendations. He  is  civil,  courteous,  liberal; 
has  always  fome  good  to  fay  of  every  body,  but 
never  fpeaks  ill  of  any :  and  this  is  the  reafon  he 
reigns  on  men's  hearts,  a^  abfolutely  as  your  Ma* 
jefty  does  in  your  kingdom* 


ON       THE 

AJlomJbing  EgeBs  of  MUSIC. 

THE  following  inftancc  of  the  amazing  change 
wrought  upon  the  paffions,  by  the  power  dt 
muiic,  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Prince 
Gauitimir^  who  relates  it  in  his  account  of  the 
tran^tdions  of  the  Ottomans. 

Sultan  Amurath,  that  cruel  Prince,  having  laid 
fiege  to  Bagdad,  and  taking  it,  ^»ve  orders  for 
putting  thirty  thoufand  PerGans  to  death,  notwith- 
{landing  they  had  fubmitted -andlaid  .down  their 
arms.  Amoiig  the  number  of  thefe  unfortunate 
viftims  was  a  mufician.  He  befought  the  Officer 
who  had  the  command  to  fee  the  Sultan'^  orders 
cxcuted,  to  fpare  him  but  for  a  moment,  while  he 
might  be  pe^-mitted  to  fpeak  to  the  Emperor. — 

The 
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The  Officer  indulged  him  in  his  entreaty;  and, 
being  brought  before  the  Sultan,  he  was  permitted 
to  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  his  art.  Like  the  muGcian 
in  Hoiper,  he  took  up  a  ^ind  of  pfaltry,  which 
refembles  a  lyre,  and  has  fix  firings  on  each  fide, 
and  accompanied  it  with  bis  voice.  He  fung  the 
taking  ofBagdad^  and  the  triqmph  of  Amurath.-rr- 
The  pathetic  tones  and  exulting  founds  which  he 
drew  from  the  inftrument,  joined  to  the  alternate 
plaintivenefs  and  boldnefs  of  his  ftrains,  rendered 
the  Prince  unable  to  r^ftr^in  the  fofter  emotion$ 
of  his  fou!.  He  even  fuffered  him  to  proceed,  until, 
overpowered  with  harmony,  he  melted  into  tears  of 
pity,  and  relented  of  his  cruel  intentions.  In  con- 
fideration  of  the  mufician's  abilities,  he  not  only 
direfted  his  people  to  fpare  thpfe  among  the  pri- 
foners  who  yet  remained  alive,  but  alfp  to  give 
fhf m  ipftant  liberty. 


An     anecdote. 

TyfTHEN  the  late   Prince  of  Wales   conde^ 

^  ^     fcended  tq  honour  Mr.  Pope  with  a  vifit^ 

Pope  met  the  Prince  at  the  water-fide,  and  ex* 

preffing  his  Ppofe  of  the  honour  done  him  in  very 

G  j;  ?  proper 
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proper  terms,  joined  with  the  moft  dutiful  cxpfeC. 
fion«  of  att£|chment.  On  which  the  Prince  faid, 
"  it  is  very  well,  but  how  (hall  w«  reconcile  your 
love  to  a  Prince,  with  your  profeffed  indifpofi^ 
lion  to  Kings,  fince  Princes  will  be  Kings,  in 
time/*  *'  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pope,  "  I  confider 
royalty  under  that  Jioble  and  authorifed  type  of 
jhe  lion;  wliile  he  is  young,  and  before  his  nails 
arc  grown,  he  may  be  approached  and  car6(re4 
yrith  fdfety  and  pleafure/' 


ANECDOTE. 

T  ORD  BACON,  towards  the  latter  end  of  hij| 
^*-*  life,  faid,  that  a  little  fmuteringin  philofo- 
phy  would  lead  a  mao  to  atheifm;  but  a  thorough 
infight  into  it  will  lead  a  man  back  again  to  a.  firft 
caufe;  and  that  the  firft  principle  of  right  reafon 
is  religion;  and  ferioufly  profc  fled,  that,  after  all 
\ih  ftudies  and  inquifitions,  he  durft  not  die  with 
any  other  thoughts  than  thofe  of  religion  taught| 
^s  it  is  profeffed  among  the  Chriftians. 


ON 
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ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

DR.   ROBERT  LEVEt.    . 

CONDEMNED  to  Hope's  ^elufivc  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  (Jay, 
By  fudden  blafts,  or  flow  decline. 
Our  focial   comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  defcend, 
Officious,  innocent,  fincere, 

Of  every  friendlefs  name  the  friend. 

Yet  ftill  he  fills  afFeftion^  eye, 

Obfcurely  wife  and  coarfely  kind; 
Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 

Thy  praif<?  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

When  fainting  nature  cs^U'd  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepar'd  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  difplay'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  flipw. 

In  mifery's  darkeft  cavern  known. 

His  ufeful  care  was  eVer  nigh, 
Where  hopelefs  anguifli  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  loqely  want  retir'd  to  4i§% 

No 
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No  fummons  mock'd  by  chiTl  delay. 
No  petty  gain  difdain'd  by  pride; 

The  modeft  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  fupplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  paufe^,  nor  left  a  voidj, 

And  fure  th'  eternal  matter  found 
The  fingle  talent  well  emplby'd. 

The  bufy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  unqounted,  glided  by; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright, 

Tho'  now  hiJ5  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  up  fiery,  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradation^  of  decay, 
P^ath  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  forc'd  his  foul  the  nearcft  way. 


An  Anecdote, 

A  DEAN  of  Canterbury,  remarkable  for  hold- 
ing a  great  number  of  church  preferments, 
Ravelling  flowly  in  his  chariot  to  tbsit  city,  was 
overtaken  by  a  poor  paribn,  who  had  fomc  how 
procured  the  loan  of  a  good  horfe.  The  paribn, 
^n  fajfant^i  bovjed  moft  refpeafuUy  ;o  the  Dean, 

who 


yfho  defired  him  to  flop,  begged  he  ^frouU  cM  at 
the  Mermaid,  at  Rochefter,  aod  OTdef  him  adiiu. 
ner,  to  be  ready  at  a  certain  hour.  The  parlbfi 
accordingly  called  on  the  boft,  told  him  beAvoul4 
be  honoured  with  a  viflt  at  fuch  a  time^  arid  muft 
provide  a  good  dinner/*  '*  For  how  many,  an 
pleafe  your  honour?"  fays  Boniface.  "  Why/* 
replies  the  parfon,  '*  I  can't  well  fay  how  many 
perfons  the  whole  company  will  conGll  of,  for  I 
only  faw  the  Dean  of  Caoterbiiry,  the  Canon  of 
Wincheftei;,  the  Provaift  of  Litchfield,  the  ReCfi 
tor  of  Orpington^  tlie  Viicar  of  Romney,  and  one 
of  the  Kings  Chaiplaim^  The  parfon  then  pro« 
seeded  to  his  own  home,  which  was  witfaif)  a  few 
miles ;  and  the  landlord  began  to  make  ample 
provifion  for  the  numerous  guefts  he  cxpeQed  to' 
entertain.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dean  arrived, 
a  large  table  was  fet  ou^  and  the  cloth  laid; 
*' How's  this/*  crie«  <his  reverence,  "yoahavc 
fhewn  me  the  wrong  room.;  thisfurely  is  intended 
for  a  large  company."  "  An  pleafe  your  honour," 
replied  the  landlord,  "  Parfon  Singleirhurch  called 
about  an  hour  and  aihalf  ago,  and  told  me  I  muft 
provide  for  your  honour,  and  the  Canon  of 'Win- 
chefter,  and  the  Rrovoft  of  Litchfield,  and  the 
ReClor  of  Orpington,  and  one  of:the  Kind's  chap- 
lains too,  and  I  don't  know .howimahy  more;  and 
fo  I   thought,   an  pleafe  your  honour,  I'd  get 

enough.'* 
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enough." — *'  Oh,  v«ry  well,"  coolly,  anfwcrcd 
the  Dean,  who  now  recollefted  himfelf,  **  I 
ought  to  have  alked  Mr.  Singlechurgh  to  have 
ftaid  and  dined  with  me.*' 


An  anecdote. 


ALATt  Archbifhop  having  promifed  oiie  of 
his  chaplains,  who  was  a  favourite,  the  firft 
good  living  in  his  gift,  that  he  fhould  like,  and 
think  worthy  his  acceptance  :  Soon  after,  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  an  old  re6ior,  whofe  parfon- 
age  was  worth  about  two  hundred  pounds -a  year, 
'.  fent  his  chaplain  to  the  place  to  fee  how  he  (hoiild 
like  it.  The  Doftor,  when  he  catne  back  again^ 
thanked  his  Grace  for  the  offer  he  had  made  him; 
but  faid,  he  met  with  fuch  an  account  of  the 
country,  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  was  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  him,  and  therefore  fhould  be  glad, 
if  his  Grace  pleafed,  to  wait  'till  fomething  elfe 
fell.  Another  vacancy,  not  long  after  happening, 
the  Archbifhop  fent  him  to  view  that;  but  he  re- 
turned as  before,  not  fatisfied  with  it,  which  did 
not  much  pleafe  his  Grace.  A  third  living,  much 
better  than  either  of  the  others,  became  vacant, 
as  he  was  told; — the  chaplain  was  again  fent  to 
take  a  view  of  that;    and  when  he  came  back, 

"Well, 
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*<'Well,  nowi'*  faid  my  Lord,  "  how  do  you  like 
this  living?  What  objeftion  can  you  have  to 
this  ?"  "  I  like  the  country  very  well,  my  Lord," 
anfwered  he,  "and  the  houfe,  the  income,  and- 
the  neighbourhood,  but'' — *«  Bat!"  replied  the 
Archbifhop^  what  bUT  can  there  be  then  ?**— 
"But,  my  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  the  old  incumbent 
is  not  dead;  I  found  him  fmoaking^his  pipe  at 
the  gate  of  his  houfe.** 


REFLECTIONS   ok   PLEASURE. 

THE  love  of  pleafure  is  the  root  of  every  crime* 
Theft,  murder,  perjury,  are  a  few  of  its  fatal 
fruits.  What  an  extravagant  dominion  does 
pleafure  exercife  over  us  ?  It  is  not  only  the  pefti- 
lence  that  walketh  in  darknefs,  but  an  arrow  that 
deftroyeth  at  noon-day. 

Pleafure  is  in  fome  fort  more  pernicious  than 
direft  vice.  Vice  has  naturally  fome  horror  in  it: 
it  ftartles  and  alarms  the  confcience,  and  puts  us 
on  our  guard.  Pleafure,  under  the  colour  of 
being  harmlefs,  has  an  opiate  in  it;  it  ftupifies 
and  befots.  In  thefoft  lap  of  pleafure,  xonfcience 
falls  afleep.  Vice^  lofing  its  horror,  becomes 
H  h  familiar; 
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Tamiliar ;  and  as*  vice  increafes^  fome^  expedient 
becomes  neceffary  to  reconcile-  us  to  ourfelves.— 
Thus,  looking  out  for  fomo  fhadow  of  excufCf. 
we  naturally  Aide  into  groundle{s  doubts^  andbe^* 
come*  Infidels  out  of  pure  felf  defencCi  And,  au 
{^eafure  makes  us  Infidels  by  flupifying  the  con«^ 
ftience^  fo  iMnakes  us  very  bad  hufbands  of  tem- 
poral enjoyments,  by  darkening  the  underftanding^ 
and  thus  difqualifying  us  for  the  very  point  ta 
which  alone  we  pretend. 

It  is  this  cloud  on  the  underflanding  which 
hinders  our  voluptuaries  from  difcerning  tbattheir 
blind  rage  for  pleafure  turns  bleffings  into  the  re- 
verie. Birthj  education^  and  abundance,  are 
great  bleflSngs;  biit^  abufed  by  pleafure  into  mo- 
tives and- inftruments  of  indulgen^ce,  birth  is  more 
ignoble  than  obfcurity ;  knowledge  is  more  per- 
nicious than  ignorance,  and  abundance  more  a 
misfortune  than  want. 

It  is-  this  cloud  •  on  the  underflanding  which 
makes  us  fo  little  maftfers  in  the  very  fcience  we- 
profefs.     Happiness  isour  ftody,  but  are  we  not' 
dunces  in  it  ?  We  know  not,  or  feem  not  to  know, 
that  aU  real  enjoyment  lies  within  the  compafe  of' 
God*s  commands  ;  which  abridge  not,  but  defend 
them:  and,  when  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleafure,  we* 

ftir 
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ftir  a  fediment  that  renders  us  itinipure  and  ob- 
noxious :  that,  (as  much  a  paradox  as  it  Inay  feem) 
the  beft  means  to  arrive  at  the  true  pleafurcs  of 
the  ,body,  is  tq  prefcrvc  and  cultivate  the  powers 
of  the  foul ;  and  that  a  good  undcrftanding  is,  in 
man,  the  fource  and  Security  of  mere  an^ipi^l  d<^- 
light. 

Thefc  modern  votaries  of  pleafures  run^  in  many 
things,  counter  to  their  mafter  Epicurus.  An 
indulgent  providence  has  abundantly  provided  us 
with  improvcable  pleafures.  Why  are  (hefe  fwept 
away  with  an  ungrateful  hand,  to  make  room  for 
poifons  of  our  own  deadly  compofition,  to  be 
placed  in  her  ftead  ?  Epicurus  was  in  love  with  his 
garden :  but  that  is  an  amour  too  innocent  for 
them :  a  gcirden  has  ever  had  the  praife  and  af- 
feSion  of  the  wife,  What  is  requifite  %<>  iriak^  a 
wife  and  happy  ms^n^  but  refle8ion  and  pea^e? — 
And  both  of  a  garden  are  the  natural  growth.  Nor 
is  a  garden  only  a  promoter  of  a  good  man's  hap-^ 
pinefs,  but  a  pifture  of  it;  and,  in  fome  fort,  (hews 
him  to  himfelf  Its  culture,  order,  fruitfulnef% 
and  feclufion  from  the  world,  compared  to  the 
weeds,  wildnefs,  and  expofqre  of  a  common-iield, 
is  no  bad  emblem  of  a  good  man,  compared  to 
the  multitude,  A  garden  v?ceds  the  mind;  it 
weeds  it  of  worldly  thoughts,  and  fbws  celeftial 
H  h  2  fce4 
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feed  in  their  (lead;  for  what  fee  we  there,  but 
what  awakens  in  us  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  ?  A 
garden  to  the  virtuous  is  a  paradife  ftill  extant; 
a  paradife  unloft.  What  a  rich  prefem  from  Heaven 
of  fweet  incenfe  to  man  was  wafted  in  that  breeze! 
What  a  delightful  entertainment  of  fight  glows  on 
yonder  bed,  as  if  in  kindly  (howeii  the  .  / 
bow  had  Ihed  all  its  mod  celeftial  coloui^  on  it  I 
Here  arc  no  obj efts  that  fire  the  paffions;  none 
that  do  not  inftruft  the  underftanding,  and  better 
the  heart,  while  they  delight  the  fenfe;  but  not 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  men.  To  them  the  tulip  has  no 
colours,  the  rofe  no  fcent:  their  palate  for  plea- 
fure  is  fo  deadened,  and  burnt  out  by  the  violent 
Uroke  of  higher  taftes,  as  leaves  no  fenfibility  to 
the  fofter  impreffions  of  thefe;  much  lefs  for  the 
relifti  of  thofe  philofophic,  or  moral  fentiments, 
which  the  verdant  walk,  clear  ftream,  embower* 
ing  fhade,  pendent  fruit,  or  rifing  flower;  thofc 
fpeechlefs,  not  powerlefs,  orators,  ever  praifing 
their  great  author,  infpire.  Religion  is  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  works  of  God;  and  infidelity^ 
of  the  inventions  of  men. 

I  am  not  againft  enjoyments.  Without  a  relifh 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  we  cannot  be  thankful. 
Enjoy,  but  enjoy  reafonably  and  thankfully  to  th^s 
Qxcsii  Donor :  that  will  fepure  us  from  excefs.— r 

To 
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To  enjoy  is  our  wifdom,  and  our  duty:  it  is  the. 
great  leflbn  of  human  life,  hut  a  IcfTon  which  few 
have  learned;  and  none  lefs  ths^n  thcfe,(  who  pro- 
claim themfelves  matters  of  it. 

It  is  this  intelleftual  cloud,  which  hangs  like  a 
fog,  over  every  gay  refort  of  our  modern  votaries 
of  pleafure,  tho*  inviSble  to  common  eyes,  which 
flings  us  not  only  into  miftakes,  but  contradiftions. 
How  fick  are  we  of  yefterday  ?  yet  how  fond  of 
to-morrow,  though  devoted  to  the  fame  cheat  as 
thepaft?  We  cannot  believe  that  fatigue  is  fatigue, 
let  it's  caufe  be  what  it  will.  Too  much  recrea- 
tion tires  as  foon  as  too  much  bufinefs.  The  man 
of  bufinefs  has,  at  leaft,  his  feventh  day's  reft,-—* 
Our  fever  for  folly  never  intermits:  our  week  hai 
no  Sabbath  in  it. 

To  fpeak  the  truth,  we  tread  this  eternal  round 
of  vanities  lefs  for  the  pleafure  it  brings,  than  for 
the  pain  it  fufpends.  It  is  a  refuge,  not  a  prize. 
Like  criminals,  we  fly,  to  it  from  our  much  in^ 
jured,  unforgiving  foes,  from  ourfelves,  which 
chide  and  fl:ing  us  when  alone:  when  together,  we 
fupport  each  others  fpirits ;  which  is  like  failors 
clinging  to  each  other,  when  the  veflel  is  finking. 
We  fly  from  purfelves,  becaufe  we  firfl:  fly  fronx 
pur  Maker, 

HONEST 
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HONEST    POVERTY, 

A  CHINESE  STORY. 

A  MAN  in  the  diftrift  of  Sinkien,  in  China, 
had  a  long  while  fufFered  the  hardfliip  oi 
pinching  poverty,  and  found  himfelf  at  length  re,. 
duced  to  a  very  tr4fle  of  money,  without  knowing 
where  to  find  fubfiftence  after  it  was  gone,  fo  that 
]he  and  his  wife,  in  defpair,  bought  a  little  rice  and 
arfenick,  determinitig  to  mix  them  together,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  mifery:  the  rice  was  almoft 
baked,  and  the  arfenick  was  mixed  therewith^  when, 
on  a  fudden,  an  infpeQor  of  the  Canton  entered 
their  houfe,  who  had  come  a  great  way,  and  was 
very  hungry,  and  being  in  hafte  to  go  elfewhere, 
fpeedily  deinanded  a  little  rice.  As  they  told  him 
there  was  none,  he  looked  into  the  oven,  and  faw 
that  it  was  almoft  ready,  upon  vhich  lie  made 
bitter  complaints  that  they  fliould  tell  \(\vci  a  falfe- 
hood  for  the  fake  of  facha  trifle;  when  ibe  matter 
of  the  houfe ;  moving  gently  his  hand,  I  was  not 
willing,  faid  he  to  him,  to  give  you  any  of  this  rice, 
and  then,  falling  into  tears,  added  the  reafon.  At 
thefe  words  the  oyerfeer  took  the  difh,  threw  the 
rice  out  of  it,  and  buried  it,  then  comforted  the 
poor  people  ;  follow  me,  faid  he  to  the  hufband, 
1  can  give  you  fifty  pounds  of  grain;  this  will  ferve 
you  for  fome  days,  and  perhaps  in  tha^t  time  yo,u 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  LADY  RACHEL  RUSSEL. 

NO  woman  ever  united  more  real  fortitude 
with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  feeling  as  this 
illuftrious  charafter. 

She  was  the  moft  affeftionate  of  wives;  and  yet 
had  fufiicient  ftrength  of  mind  to  take  oflFthe  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial  of  her  illuftrious  huft)and^ 
Lord  Ruffel,  no  other  perfon  being  permitted, 
by  an  inhuman  Judge,  to  ufe  a  pen  or  pencil  on 
the  occafion.  And  many  years  after,  when  (he 
was  in  a  very  advanced  age,  her  two  daughters, 
the  Ducheffes  of  Bedford  and  Devonfhire,  hap- 
pening to  lie-in  juft  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  them 

B  died 
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died  in  cliilii  bed,  and  the  afflided  motfier  being 
a  few-  days  afterwards  with  her  only  furviving 
daughter,  was  ftridly  queftioned  by  her  as  to  the 
health  of  her  fifter,  of  whofe  fate  (he  had  fome 
fufpicion ;  when  this  venerable  and  heroic  woman, 
calling  forth  all  her  ftrength  of  mind,  to  prevent 
the  (hock,  which  muft  have  been  dangeroos  at 
fuch  a  period,  affumed  a  fmile,  and  faid,  "  Make 
yourfelf  eafy,  my  dear,  I  have  kifs'd  your  fifter 
out  of  bed  to-day.**  This  was  literally  true,  for 
fhe  had  kifled  her  in  her  coffin. 


ANECDOTE  of  BISHOP  BURNET. 

"D ISHOP  Burnet  was  famous  for  that  abfence 
-*-'  of  thought  which  conftitutes  the  chara&er 
which  the  French  call  Vetourdk.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1680,  feve- 
ral  ladies  of  quality  were  imprifoned,  on  fufpicion 
of  praQifing  a  concealed  method  of  poifoning; 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Countefs  of  Soiffons, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  mother  of  the 
famous  warrior  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  when  that 
Prince  came  over  to  England,  Bifliop  Burnet, 
whofe  curioCty  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  woman 
in  the  kingdom,  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 

borough, 
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trough,  that  he  might  hav^  thf  fatisfai^iQii  of 
l^eing  ip  company  v^ith  a  peffipii,  whpfe.  fame 
rerounded  through  all  Europe.  The  Duke  com« 
plied  with  his  requeft,  on  condition  that  he  would 
be  upon  his  guard  againft  faying  any  thing  thac 
might  give  difg^uft;  and  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Prince  and  other  company  at  Marlbo- 
rough Houfe,  The  Bifhop,  mindful  of  the  cau- 
tion, refolved  to  fit  lilent  and  incognito  dtiring  the 
whole  entertainment;,  and  might  have  kept  bis 
refolution,  had  not  Prince  Eugene,  feeing  him 
a  dignified  Clergyman,  ;taken  it  into  his  head  to 
afk  him  who  he  was.  He  was  no  fooner  informed 
that  it  was  Dr.  Burnet,  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard,  than  he  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  Bifhop^ 
and,  among  other  queftions,  alked  him  how  long 
it  was  fince  he  left  Paris?  Burnet,  fluttered  by 
4his  unexpe£led  addrefs,  and  ftill  more  perplexed 
by  an  eager  defire  to  give  the  fatisfaClion  defired, 
anfwered  with  precipitation,  <that  he  could  not 
recoiled  the  year,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Countefs  of  Soiflbns  was  iraprifoned.  He 
had  fcarce  pronounced  thefe  words,  when  his 
eyes  meeting  thofe  of  the  Duke'<s,  he  inftantly 
xecognrzed  his  blunder,  and  was  deprived  of  all 
the  difcretion  he  had  left.  He  redoubled  his 
trroT,  by  aiking  pardon  of  his  Highnefs :  he  (tared 
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wildly  around,  and,  feeing  the  whole  company 
embarrafled,  and  out  of  countenance,  retired  in 
the  utmoft  confufion. 


ANECDOITE 

OF  GENERAL   BURQOYNE, 

j4s  related  by  Uimfelf. 

IN  Portugal  he  had  been  polled,  with  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  Britifh  and  fome  Portuguezc  fol- 
diers,  on  the  banks  of  t?he  Tagus,  to  difpute  the 
pafTage  of  that  river  with  the  whole  Spanifli  army. 
The  renowned  Count  de  Lippe,  the  Generaliflimo 
of  all  the  forces  and  auxiliaries  of  Portugal,  found 
every  delay  he  could  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
enemy,  of  fo  much  importance,  that  he  fent  pofi- 
tive  orders  to  difpute  the  pafs  to  the  laft  man.-^ 
If  he  found  it  impoffible  to  withlland  the  enemy, 
he  was  to  abandon  to  them  his  camp,  his  artillery, 
and  provifions,  excepting  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
his  n^en  could  carry  at  their  backs,  and  retreat 
as  flowly  as  he  could  to  the  mountains  on  his  left, 
from  whence  he  was  to  join  the  main  army  in  fmall 
detachments.  The  Count  accompanied  the  order 
with  thefe  words,  "  I  know  to  what  a  rude  trial 
I  expofe  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  officer,  when  -I 
order  him  to  abandon  his  camp  to  the  enemy ; 

but 
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but  the  nature  of  the  fervice  requires  fuch  afacri* 
(ice.  Do  you  execute  the  ordtrs,  I  will  take 
xneafures  on  myfelf,  andjuftify  you  in  the  fight 
of  the  world. 


PROSPERITY  and  ADVERSITY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

T>ROSPERITY  and  Adverfity,  the  daughters 
■*^  of  Providence,  were  fent  to  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  Phoenician  merchant,  named  Velafco,  whofe 
refidence  was  at  Tyre,  the  capital  city  of  that 
kingdom.  Profperity,  the  eldeft,  was  beautiful 
as  the  morning,  and  chearful  as  the  fpring;  but 
Adverfity  was  forrowful  and  ill-favoured. 

Velafco  had  two  fons,  Felix  and  Uranio.  They 
were  both  bred  to  commerce,  though  liberally 
educated,  and  had  lived  together  from  their  in* 
fancy  in  the  ftrifteft  harmony  and  friendfliip.— 
But  love,  before  whom  all  the  afFeftions  of  the^ 
foul  are  as  the  traces  of  a  fhip  upon  the  ocean, 
which  remains  only  for  a  moment,  threatened  in 
an  evil  hour  to  fet  them  at  variance ;  for  both 
were  become  enamoured  with  the  beauties  of 
Profperity.  The  nyipph,  [like  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  gave   encouragement  to  each  by 
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turns;  but,  to  avoid  a  particular  declaration,  f^t 
avowed  a  rel4||[utioQ  never  to  marry,  iinlefs  hor 
fitter,  from  wiiQin  (he  faid  it. was  impofl^e  fi^r 
her  to  be  long  feparated,  was  m^^rried  at  tb^ 
fame  time. 

Velafco,  who  was  no  ftr^ger  to  the  paffions  of 
his  fons,  and  who  dreaded  every  thing  from  their 
violence,  to  prevent  confequences,  pbliged  them, 
by  his  authority,  to  decide  their  pretenfions  by 
lots;  each  previoufly  engaging,  by  a  folemn  oath, 
to  marry  the  nymph  that  ihould  fait  to  hisfhare. 
The  lots  were  accordingly  drawn;  and  Profperity 
becan^  the  wife  of  Felix,  and  Adverfity  of 
Uranio. 

Soon  after  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials, 
Velafco  died,  having  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fon 
Felix,  the  houfe  wherein  he  dwelt,  together  with 
the  greateft  part  of  his  large  fortune  and  eifefis. 

The  hu£band  of  Profperity  was  fo  tranfpcMrtcd 
with  the  gay  difpofition  and  enchanting  beauties 
'of  his  bride,  that  he  cloathed  her  in  gold  and  HI- 
ver,  and  adorned  her  with  jewels  of  ineftimable 
value.  He  built  a  palace  for  her  in  the  woods; 
he  turned  rivers  into  bis  garden,  %nd  beautified 
their  banks  with  temples  and  payilions.    He  en- 
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tertained  at  hift  table  the  ^TobIes  of  thfe  tarid, 
delighting  thieir  ears  with  MUfiti  ^^^  th^ir  6yes 
with  maghificeiice.  But  his  kihdred  he  behelcl  at 
flran^ers,  and  the  conopanioh^  bf  hiis  youth  puffed 
by  him  unregarded.  His  brother  alfo  became 
hateful  in  his  fight,  and  ill  procefs  of  time  hi^ 
commanded  the  doors  of  his  houfe  to  be  (hut 
againft  him. 

But  as  the  ftream  flows  froih  its  channel,  and 
lofes  itfelf  among  the^allies,  unlefs  confined  bjr 
banks,  fo  alfo  will  the  current  bf  fortune  be  diffi- 
pated,  unlefs  bounded  by  cfeconomy.  In  a  few 
years  the  eftate  of  Felix  was  wafted  by  ettrava- 
gance,  his  merchandize  failed  him  by  hegleSj 
and  his  eifefis  were  feized  by  the  mercilefs  hands 
of  creditors.  He  applied  himfelf  for  fupport  to 
the  Nobles  and  great  men  whom  he  had  feafted 
and  made  prefentsto;  but  his  Voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  a  ffrangier,  and  they  remembei'ed  not  hii 
face.  The  friends  ^hom  he  had  neglefted,  de- 
rided him  in  their  turn;  his  wife  alfo  infulted  him, 
and  turned  her  4xack  upon  him  and  fled.  Yet 
Was  his  heart  fo  bewitched  with  her  forceries,  that 
he  purfued  her  \\^ith  entreaties,  till  by  her  hafte 
to  abandon  him,  hermafk  fell  off,  and  difcovered 
to  him  a  face  as  withered  and  deformed,  as  before 
it  had  appeared  youthful  and  engaging. 

What 
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What  became  of  him  aftenvards,  tradition  does 
not  relate  with  certainty.  It  is  believed  that  he 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  lived  precarioufly  on  the 
fcanty  benevolence  of  a  few  friends,  who  had  not 
totally  deferted  him  and  that  he  died  in  a  (hort 
time,  wretched  and  in  exile. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Uranio,  who,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  had  been  driven  out  of  doors 
by  his  brother  Felix.  Adverfity,  though  hateful 
to  his  heart,  and  a  fpeftre  to  his  eyes,  was  the 
conftant  attendant  upon  his  fteps;  and  to  aggra- 
vate his  forrow,  he  received  certain  intelligence 
that  his  richeft  veflel  was  taken  by  a  Sardinian 
pirate;  that  another  was  loft  upon  the  Lybian 
Syrtes;  and  to  compfeat  all,  that  the  banker  with 
whom  the  greateft  part  of  his  ready  money  was 
entrufted,  had  deferted  his  creditors,  and  retired 
into  Sicily.  CoUefting,  therefore,  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  his  fortune,  he  bid  adiea  to  Tyre,  and, 
led  by  Adverfity  through  unfrequented  roads, 
and  forefts  overgrown  with  thickets,  he  came  at 
laft  to  a  fmall  village  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.-r- . 
Here  they  took  up  their  abode  for  fome  time;  and 
Adverfity,  in  return  for  all  the  anxiety  he  had 
fuffered,  foftening  the  feverity  of  her  looks,  ad- 
miniftered  to  him  the  moft  faithful  counfel,  wean- 
ing his  heart  from  the  immoderate  love  of  earthly ' 

things. 


things,  and  teaching  bim  to  revere  the  Gods/and 
to  place  bis  \^hole  truft  and  bappinefs  in  their 
gpVernment  and  protection.  She  humanized  his 
foul,  made  him  modeft  and  humble;  taught  him 
to  compaffionate  the  difirefs  of  his  fellow-crea* 
tures,  and  inclined  him  to  relieve  them. 

"  I  am  fent  (faid  flie)  by  the  Gods,  to  thofe 
alone  whom  they  love;  fori  not  only  train  them, 
up,  by  my  fevere  difcipline,  to  future  glory,  but 
alfo  prepare  them  to  receive,  with  a  greater  relilh, 
all  fuch  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  probatory  (late.  As  the  fpider^ 
when  aflailed,  feeks  (belter  in  its  inmoft  web,  fo 
the  mind  which  I  afiliCl  contra3s  its  wandering 
thoughts,  and  (lies  for  bappinefs  to  itfelf.  It  was 
I  whoraifed  thecbaraftersof  Cato,  Socrates,  and 
Timoleon,  to  fo  divine  a  height,  and  fet  them  up 
as  guides  and  examples  to  every  future  age.-— 
Profperity,4ny  fmiling,  but  treacherous  filler,  too 
frequently  delivers  thofe  whom  (he  has  feduced  to 
be  fcourged  by  her  cruel  followers,  Angui(h  and 
pefpair ;  while  Adverfity  never  fails  to  lead  thofe 
who  will  be  inftru£led  by  her  to  the  blifsfui  habi« 
tations  of  Tranquillity  and  Content." 

Uranio  liftened  to  her  words  with  great  atten- 
lion;  and  as  he  looked  earnedly  on  her  face,  the 
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4ttMmiiy  of  it  feemed  infenfibly  to  dccreafe.-^ 
By  gentle  degrees  hi^  a^rfion  to  her  abated ;  aod^ 
at  laft,  he.^ve  himfelf  wholly  up  to  her  counfel 
'  and  direSTion.  She  woutd  often  repeat  to  him  the 
wife  maxiiAof  the  Phifofopher,  **  That  thofe  wha 
warn  the  feweft  things,  approach  neareft  to  the 
Gods,  who  want  nothing/'  She  admonifhed  hin^ 
to  turn  His  eyes  to  many  thoufands  beneath  him, 
TCi((ead  of  gazing  on  the  few  who  live  in  pomp  aiMl' 
fplendour;  and  in  his  addreffes  to  the  Gods»  in- 
ftead  of  afking  for  richfes  and  popularity,  to  pray* 
for  a  virtuous  mind,  a  quiet  Rate,  and  unblame- 
able  life,  and  a  d^ath  fuil  of  good  hopes. 

Finding  him  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
compofed  and  refigned,  though  neither  enamoured 
ot"  her  face,  nor  delighted  with  her  fociety,  file 
at  laft  addreffed  him  in  the  followrrrg  manner r 
*^  As  gold  is  purged  and  refined  from  drofs  by  the 
fire,  fois  Adverlhy  fent  by  Providence,  to  try  and 
improve  the  vinue  of  mortals.  The  end  obtained, 
ray  talk  is  finiibed;  and  I  now  leave  you,  to  go 
and  give  an  account  of  my  ciiarge.  Your  bro- 
ther, whofc  lot  was  Pfo^rity,  and-  whofe  co»- 
dition  you  fo  much  envied,  after  having  experi^ 
enced  the  error  of  his  choice,  is  at  laft  releafed 
by  death  from  the  moft  wretched  of  lives.  Happy 
bas  it  been  for  Uranio,  that  his  lot  was  Adverfity  ; 
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w%om,  if  he  remefiEibers  as  he  tufsji^,  his  life  will 
be  honourable,  and  bis  (Jeath  happy." 

As  (he  pronounced  thefe  wordg,  (he  liranifiied 
from  his  fight.  But  though  her  features  at  thai 
moment,  inftead  of  infpirii^g  their  ufual  horror, 
feemed  to  difplay  a  kind  of  laiiguifhing  beauty, 
yet,  as  Uraaio,  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  effort^,  coi^ld 
pever  prevail  upon  himfelf  tolove  her,  he  neither 
regretted  her  departure,  nor  wifticd  for  her  return. 
But  though  he  rejoiced  in  her  abfence,  he  trea* 
fured  up  hercounfels  in  his  heart,  and  grew  happy 
by  the  praEice  of  them.' 

He  afterwards  beloo^  bimfelf  again  to  mef- 
chandize;  and  having,  in  ^  fhort  time,  acquired 
a  competency  fuflBcient  for  the  real  enjoyipenu 
of  life,  he  retreated  to  a  little  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  for  that  purpofe^  and  v^here  he  determined 
to  continue  the  remat«der  of  his  day^.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  planting,  gardening,  and 
hufbandry;  in  quelling  all  diforderly  paflions,  and 
informing  his  mind  by  the  leffbns  of  Adverfity. 
He  took  great  delight  in  a  Kitle  cell  or  hermitage 
in  his  garden,  which  fio<!Kl  under  a  tuft  of  trees^ 
encompaffed  with  eglantine  and  honey fuckles.-^ 
Adjoining  to  it  was  a  cold  bath,  formed  by  a 
fpring  ifTuing  from  a  rock;  and  over  the  door  was 
C  z  written^ 


written,  in  large  charafters^  the  following  infcrip* 
tion: 

**  Beneath  this  mofs^grawn  roof^  xmthin  this  cell^ 
••  Truths  liberty^  Content^  and  Virtue  dwell, 
**  Say^  you  who  dare  this  happy  place  difdain^ 
"  WhU  Palace  can  difplayfofair  a  train?'' 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  honoured 
and  lamented. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

ON  a  large  heath,  called  Shag's  Heath,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woodlands,  in 
Horton  parifli,  Dorfetfliire,  v^  an  aih  tree,  under 
which  the  unfortunate  Duke  was  apprehended. 

The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that 
after  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lumley  quitted  their  horfes  at  Woodyeat's; 
whence  the  former,  difguifed  as  a  peafant,  wan- 
dered hither.  He  dropped  his  gold  fnuff  box  in 
a  pea  field,  where  it  was  afterwards  found  full  of 
gold  pieces,  and  brought  to  Mrs.  Uvedale,  of 
Horton.  One  of  the  finders  had  fifteen  pounds 
for  half  the  contents  or  value  of  it.  The  Duke 
went  on  to  the  ifland,  as  it  is  calledi  a  duller  of 
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fmairfarms,  in  the  middle  of  the  heath,  and  there 
concealed  himfelf  in  a  deep  ditch,  under  the  afli» 

When  the  purfuers  came  up,  a  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  neighbouring  cot,  gave  information  of 
his  being  fomewhere  in  the  ifland,  which  was  im- 
mediately furrounded  by  foldiers,  who  pafTed  the 
night  there,  and  threatened  to  fire  the  neighbour- 
ing cots.  As  they  were  going  away  next'  morn- 
ing, one  of  them  efpied  the  brown  Ikirt.  of  the 
Duke's  coat,  and  feized  him.  The  foldier  no 
fooner  knew  him,  than  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
reproached  himfelf  for  the  unhappy  difcovery. 

The  family  of  the  woman  who  firft:  gave  the  in-* 
formation,  are  faid  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
never  thriven  afterwards. 

The  Duke  was  carried  before  Anthony  Ettrick, 
of  Holt,  a  Juftice  of  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to 
London.  Being  afked  what  he  would  do  if  fet  at 
liberty  ?  he  anfwered,  if  his  horfe  and  arms  were 
.reftored,  he  only  defired  to  ride  through  the  ar- 
my, and  he  defied  them  all  to  take  him  again.— 
Farmer  Kerley's  grandmother,  lately  dead,  faw 
him,  and  defcribed  him  as  a  black,  genteel,  tall 
man,  with^a  dejeded  countenance. 

The 
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The  clofc  where  he  concealed  himfcif  is  called 
Mcxnipouth  Clofe,  and  is  the  extremeft  N*  £.£eld 
of  the  ifland.  The  tree  (lands  in  a  hedge,  on  a 
fteep  bank,  ajid  is  covered  with  initials  of  the 
Pdi^es  of  perioBs  who  have  been  to  fee  it. 


ANECDOTE  of  the  late  KING. 

HIS  Majefty  generally,  after  dinner,  made  it 
a  rule  to  vi&t  the  Coumefs  of  Yarmouth.-^ 
in  paffing  through  the  chambers  to  her  apartments 
one  eveiving,  only  preceded  by  a  fingle  page,  a 
fmall  canvas  bag  of  guineas,  which  iie  held  in  his 
hand,  accidentally  dropped,  when  one  of  them 
roiled  in  under  a  clofet,  where  wood  was  gene- 
rally kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  bedchamber.  After 
the  King  had  very  deliberately  picked  up  the 
money,  he  found  himfelf  deficient  of  a  guinea, 
and,  judgiing  where  it  went, — "  Come,"  fays  he 
to  the  page,  "  we  muft  find  this  guinea;  here, 
lielp  me  to  throw  out  this  wood."  The  page  and 
be  accordingly  fell  to.  work,  and  in  a  little  time 
found  11.  "Well,"  fays  the  King,  "  you  havQ 
wrought  hard,  there's  the  guinea  for  your  labour, 
but  I  would  have  nothing  loft*" 

No  bad  example  in  the  high  departments  of 

State. 
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An  ANECDOTE. 

THE  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Secretary  to  Oueen 
Henrietta  Marki/  in  all  her  misfbrtanes, 
found  himfelf  at  the  ReftoFation  but  in  an  indif- 
ferent condition.  Beiilg  one  day  with  Charles^ 
the  Second^  when  all  diftinSion^  were  laid  afide, 
a  ftranger  came  with  an  importunate  fuitfor  an. 
egfiploymenl  of  great  vaA»e,  which  was  juft  v«^- 
cant.  The  King  ordeveaii  him  to  be  admitted^ 
and  bid  the  Earl  pef  fonate  himfelf*  The  gentle- 
man addrefled  hhnfelf  accordingly,  enumerated^ 
his  fervices  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  hoped  the 
grant  of  the  place  would  not  be  deemed  too  great 
arewjcrd.  **  By  no  mean&,  (replied  the  Earl|. 
and  I  am  only  forry  that,  a»  foon  as  I  heavd  of  the 
vacancy,  I  conferred  it  on-  my  faithfiri  friend: 
there,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  (pointing  to  the 
King)  who  has  conftantJy  followed  the  fortunes 
bbth  of  my  faiheir  and  myfdf,  and  has  hitherto^' 
gone  ungratifiedr  but  when  any  thing  of  this  kind 
happens  again^  worthy  your  acceptance,  pray  leu 
rae  fee  you/'-^The -Gentleman  withdrew. — The 
King  fmiled  at  the- jefi^  and'^confirmed  the. gram 
to  the  EarL 

AN  EC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS, 

THERE  was  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Auguftus,  a  poor  Greek  poet,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  Emperor  went  out 
of  his  palace,  prefented  him  with  a  Greek  epi*. 
gram;  and  though  the  Emperor  took  it,  he  never 
gave  him  anything;  on  the  contrary,  having  a 
mind  one  day  to  ridicule  him,  and  (hake  it  off,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  him  coming  to  prefent  him  with 
his  verfes,  the  Emperor  fent  him  a  Greek  epigram 
of  his  own  compofing,  and  writ  with  his  own  hand. 
The  poet  received  it  with  joy;  and,  as  he  was 
reading  it,  he  {hewed  by  his  face  and  geftures  that 
he  was  mightily  pleafed  with  it.  After  he  had 
read  it,  he  pulled  out  his  purfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  Auguftus,  gave  him  fome  few  pence,  faying, 
"  Take  this  money,  Caefar;  I  give  it  you,  not 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  verfes,  but  to  my 
poor  ability  :  had  I  more,  my  liberality  would  be 
greater."  The  whole  company  fell  a  laughing, 
and  the  Emperor  more  than  the  reft^  who  order- 
ed him  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  of  MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

IN  the  year  1712,  Matthew  Prior,  who  was  tlicn 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  who,  not  long  be- 
fore, had  been  employed  by  the  Queen  as  her 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  France,  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  next  morning  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
Matter  of  his  own  College.  The  Matter  (whe- 
ther Dr.  Cower,  or  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  uncertain) 
loved  Mr.  Prior's  principles,  had  a  great  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  a  refpeft  for  his  charafter  in 
the  world ;  but  then  he  had  a  much  greater  re- 
fpeft  for  himfelf.  He  knew  his  own  dignity  too 
well  to  fufFer  a  Fellow  of  his  College  to  fit  down 
in  his  prefence.  He  kept  his  feat  himfelf,  and 
let  the  Queen's  Ambaflador  ftand*  Piqued  a 
little  at  that,  Mat  compofed  an  extempore  epi- 
gram on  the  reception  he  had  met  with.  It  was 
not  reckoned  in  thofe  days  that  he  had  a  very 
happy  turn  for  an  epigram;  but  the  occafion  was 
tempting,  and  he  ftruck  it  off  as  he  was  walking 
from  St.  John's  College  to  the  Rofe,  to  dinner. 
It  was  addreffed  to  the  Matter,  and  was  as  follows: 

IJlood,  Sir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Before  your  elbow  chair; 
But  make  a  Biftiop's  throne  your  feat, 

I'll  kneel  before  yoa  there. 

D  One 
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One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down, 
For  your  great  foul  too  mean; 

You'd  not,  to  mount  a  Bifliop's  throne, 
Pay  homage  to  the  Queen* 


On   happiness. 

—  Alas,  where  fliall  we  find. 


"  Some  fpot  to  real  bappinefs  confin'd?" 

THIS  penfive  enquiry  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  breaft  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Goldfmith 
alone,  but,  in  the  hours  of  adverfity  and  difap- 
pointment,  it  has  been  the  language  of  all  the 
progeny  of  Adam.  It  has  often  fprung  from  real, 
fometimes  from  imaginary  infelicity;  which  is  fre- 
quently increafed,  and  often  wholly  proceeds  from 
our  making  a  falfe  eflimation  of  human  bappinefs. 
We  are  apt  to  place  a  higher  value  on  every  blefs- 
ing  not  in  our  poffeflion , .  than  on  thofe  we  enjoy. 
The  profpeft  of  every  diftant  good  is  embellifhed 
with  charms,  which  lofe  their  luftre  on  a  nearer 
approach,  or  pall  with  familiarity. 

It  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  others  preferable  to  our  own  :  we  change 
our  fituations,  but  therein  find  not  the  bappinefs 
we  expefted,  and  vet  remain  unconvinced  of  our 

follv. 
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folly.  We  purfue,  vainly  purfue,  the  fleeting 
phantoms  which  enfeebled  Hope  raifes  in  the  dif- 
tempered  imaginations,  although  difappointment 
attends  every  ftep,  and  mocks  every  endeavour. 
We  either  find  the  objeftsof  our  wifhes  recede  in 
proportion  to  our  advances,  or,  if  pofTefled,  that 
they  prove  inadequate  to  our  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

One  of  the  moft  deceitful  bubbles  that  ever 
danced  before  the  «ye  of  human  vanity,  is  wealth: 
it  glitters  at  a  diftance,  and  appears  replete  with 
every  requifite  eflential  to  terreftrial  felicity :  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  numbers  from  every  other 
objeft,  and  kindles  in  the  breafts  of  its  candidates 
an  inextinguifliable  ardour  to  acquire  it.  By 
weak  minds  it  is  confidered  as  \}ci^  fummum  bonum 
of  fublunary  good;  and  therefore,  to  attain  it, 
is  to  exclude  every  want,  to  poffefs  every  fatis- 
faftion. 

But,  alas!  wealth  often  flies  the  purfuer,  and 
in  the  end  leaves  him  tired,  languid,  and  difap- 
pointed,  with  the  fruitlefs  chace.  To  fome,  in- 
deed, (he  grants  her  favours  with  peculiar  libera- 
lity, and  admits  them  to  rifle  her  treafury-  But 
are  thefe  in  "  a  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confined?" 
No,  furely ;  they  find,  by  unprofitable  experience, 

D  2  that 
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One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down, 
For  your  great  foul  too  mean; 

You'd  not,  to  mount  a  Bilhop's  throne, 
Pay  homage  to  the  Queen* 


On   happiness. 

—  Alas,  where  fliall  we  find. 


"  Some  fpot  to  real  bappinefs  confin'd?" 

THIS  penfive  enquiry  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  breaft  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Goldfmilh 
alone,  but,  in  the  hours  of  adverfity  and  difap- 
pointraent,  it  has  been  the  language  of  all  the 
progeny  of  Adam.  It  has  often  fprung  from  real, 
fometimes  from  imaginary  infelicity;  which  is  fre- 
quently increafed,  and  often  wholly  proceeds  from 
our  making  a  falfe  eflimation  of  human  happinefs. 
We  arc  apt  to  place  a  higher  value  on  every  blefs- 
ing  not  in  our  pofleffion , .  than  on  thofe  we  enjoy. 
The  profpeft  of  every  diftant  good  is  embellifhed 
with  charms,  which  lofe  their  luftre  on  a  nearer 
approach,  or  pall  with  familiarity. 

It  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  others  preferable  to  our  own  :  we  change 
our  fituations,  but  therein  find  not  the  happinefs 
we  expefted,  and  vet  remain  unconvinced  of  our 

folly. 
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folly.  We  purfue,  vainly  purfue,  the  fleeting 
phantoms  which  enfeebled  Hope  raifes  in  the  dif- 
tempered  imaginations,  although  difappointment 
attends  every  ftep,  and  mocks  every  endeavour. 
We  either  find  the  objeftsof  our  wifties  recede  in 
proportion  to  our  advances,  or,  if  pofTeffed,  that 
they  prove  inadequate  to  our  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

One  of  the  moft  deceitful  bubbles  that  ever 
danced  before  the  €ye  of  human  vanity,  is  wealth: 
it  glitters  at  a  diftance,  and  appears  replete  with 
every  requifite  eflential  to  terreftrial  felicity :  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  numbers  from  every  other 
objeft,  and  kindles  in  the  breafts  of  its  candidates 
an  inextinguifliable  ardour  to  acquire  it.  By 
weak  minds  it  is  confidered  as  ihtfummum  bonum 
of  fublunary  good;  and  therefore,  to  attain  it, 
is  to  exclude  every  want,  to  poffefs  every  fatis- 
faftiqn. 

But,  alas!  wealth  often  flies  the  purfuer,  and 
in  the  end  leaves  him  tired,  languid,  and  difap- 
pointed,  with  the  fruitlefs  chace.  To  fome,  in- 
deed, (he  grants  her  favours  with  peculiar  libera- 
lity, and  admits  them  to  rifle  her  treafury.  But 
are  thefe  in  "  a  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confined?" 
No,  furely ;  they  find,  by  unprofitable  experience, 

D  2  that 
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that  the  poffeflion  of  riches  falls  far  fhort  of  their 
expe6tations. 

Riches  are  not  able  to  confer  that  happinefs 
they  promife,  or  to  avert  thofe  evils  they  are  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  preventing.  They  are  unable  to 
limit  the  licentioufnefs  of  defire,  to  fill  the  grafp 
of  avarice,  to  guard  the  avenues  through  which 
affliftions  enter,  or  to  afford  that  happinefs  which 
is  expefted  from  them.  The  poffeflion  of  wealth 
introduces  wants,  not  lefs  numerous,  nor  lefs  im«- 
portunate.  than  thofe  we  complain  of  in  a  flate  of 
poverty.  They  are,  indeed,  different  in  kind, 
but  not  lefs  deftruclive  of  that  felicity  we  vainly 
feek  after  in  this  imperfeft  ftate.  We  are  very 
apt  to  conclude  that  thofe  are  exempt  from  un- 
happinefs,  on  whom  profperity  beams  her  radi- 
ance, and  whofe  dwellings  are  circurtifufed  with 
affluence.  In  the  erring  eflimation  of  fhortr 
fighted  mortals,  their  lines  are  "  cafl  in  pleafant 
places;"  but  a  little  refleSion  will  convince  us 
that  ihey  are  "  encompalfed  with  many  forrows.*' 
View  the  men  who  have  free  accefs  to  the  tem- 
ple of  riches,  and  you  will  not  find  them  happier 
than  others ;  they  have  flill  numerous  wants, 
whiph  increafe  with  their  acquifitioris;  and  ftill 
more  numerous  fears,  arifing  from  their  very  pof- 
fefTions,  to  which  thofe  in  humble  flations  are 

(trangers, 
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ftrangers.  Some  find  their  defires  ftrengtbened 
by  the  increafe  of  their  riches ;  and  the  more  they 
inherit,  the  more  unbounded  is  their  graTp.— 
Were  it  poffible  for  fuch  to  accumulate  all  the 
treafures  of  the  earth,  they  would  Hill  be  unfatis- 
fied,  and,  like  Alexander,  weep  becaufe  there 
was  no  other  world  within  their  reach  to  plunder. 
Others,  whofe  defires  are  more  circumfcribed^ 
and  who  appear  contented  with  their  prefent  pof- 
feffions,  are  not  lels  unhappy. 

Men  cannot  eflentially  poflefs  more  than  they 
enjoy;  the  reft,  like  a  cypher  on  the  left  hand  of 
a  figure,  is  of  no  value,  unprofitable  as  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe ;  it  is  only  barren  fplendour,  which, 
like  the  glare  of  a  comet,  although  it  (hines  at  a 
diftance,  yet  affords  no  warmth  to  invigorate  him 
who  gazes  upon  it :  he  may  contemplate  it  with 
barren  admiration,  but  cannot  render  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  any  of  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  life. 
Such,  therefore,  as  poflefs  more  wealth  than  is 
fufficient  to  furnifli  the  reafonable  wants  of  hu- 
manity, are  generally  employed  in  a  laborious 
fearch  after  pleafures  yet  untafted,  in  which  they 
hope  to  find  unmixed  happinefs.  There  is  one 
fource  of  pleafure  which  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
opens  to  a  rational  mind,  but  few  there  are  who 
find  it.     The  extenfion  of  help  to  the  heJplefs,  of 

relief 
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relief  to  mifery,  and  of  comfort  to  thofe  vbo 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  adverfity,  are  employ- 
ments attended  with  the  pureft  fatis£a&ion.  To 
awaken  joy  in  countenances  overfpread  with  the 
gloom  of  forrow,  is  attended  with  fenfations  of 
the  moft  refined  delight,  and  tunes  the  foul  to 
harmony.  This  is  the  nobleft  ufe  to  which  wealth 
can  be  applied,  the  eiTential  end  for  which  Hea- 
ven has  difpenfed  it.  But,  alas!  how  few  are 
there,  amongft  the  great  and  opulent,  who  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  fuch  benevolent,  fuch  God-like 
anions!  How  few,  whofe  minds  are  refined 
enough  to  relifh  the  fatisfadion  arifing  from  fuch 
praifeworthy  cpnduQ! 

The  generality  of  the  rich  fpend  their  time  and 
fubftance  in  a  courfe  of  falfely  eltimated  pleafure, 
which,  whilft  it  affords  a  momentary  gratification 
to  fome  defires,  creates  others,  more  difiicult  to 
be  fatisfied.  Every  indulgence  of  the  paffions, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  reafon  and  temperance, 
either  increafes  the  appetite  for  more  extenfive 
enjoyments,  or  cloys  with  a  languid  fatiety : — ? 
Thefe  are  effeSs  equally  deftruftive  of  true  hap- 
pinefs.  In  this  dilemma,  the  mind  is  perpetually 
toflcd,  like  a  vtikl  without  a  rudder  on  the  boif- 
terous  ocean.  It  is  ftill  hurried  on,  by  the  gales 
of  paffion,  in  purfuit  of  fomething  untried,  which 
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is  fuppofedmore  capable  of  conferring happinefs; 
but  this,  when  obtained,  leaves  us  equally  unfa- 
tisfied,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  objeft 
of  our  wiflies. 

Thus  men  purfue,  with  unremitting  ardour, 
that  happinefs  which,  for  want  of  a  better  regula- 
ted judgment,  conftantly  eludes  their  grafp,  till, 
tired  with  reiterated  difappointment,  they  quit  the 
ftage  of  life  and  their  fruitlefsfearch  together. 

It  would  be  a  mark  of  wifdom  in  us  to  confidcr 
the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  as  proper  ob- 
jefts  of  inftruftion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they 
may  be  ufeful  warnings,  and  teach  us  to  avoid  the 
folly  exhibited  in  their  conduft.  Let  their  mif- 
taken  affiduity,  and  confequent  failure  of  obtain- 
ing the  grand  end  of  life  here,  excite  others  to 
purfue  a  diflPerent  plan,  a  plan  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

Compleat  fubftantial  happinefs  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  terreftrial  foil.  Whilft  we  are  encom- 
paffed  with  the  walls  of  flefh  and  human  frailty, 
the  avenues  through  which  happinefs  vifits  the 
foul  will  not  admit  fuch  a  degree  of  it  as  will 
fill  up  and  fatisfy  our  intelleftual  capacities: 
but  ftill  fuch  a  portion  of  it  is  within  our  reach, 

as 
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as  will  render  this  ftate  of  exiftence  eafy  and 
tranquil. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  and  Governor  of  univerfal 
nature  has  wifely  ordained,  that,  amidfi  the  high- 
eft  gratification  of  time  and  fenfe,  fome  alloy 
fliould  be  experienced.  By  thefe  means  we  are 
led  to  afpire  after  the  attainment  of  that  more 
perfefl  ftate,  which,  in  the  wife  determination  of 
his  council,  we  are  formed  to  inherit,  when  time,, 
and  all  its  deceptive  fcenes,  fliall  terminate  for 
ever. 

•  The  terms  on  which  this  compleat  happinefs  is 
declared  by  eternal  wifdom  to  be  attainable,  are 
fuch  as,  if  complied  with,  will  alfo  tend  to  the 
increafe  of  our  prefent  felicity.  "  Godlinefs  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promife  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
The  more  we  withdraw  our  affeftions  from  perifti- 
ing  delights,  and  endeavour  to  fix  them  on  celef- 
tial  objeQs,  the  more  pure,  refined,  and  acute, 
will  be  our  fenfe  of  prefent  pleafures:  they  will 
not  be  purfued  to  fatiety,  but  will  only  lead  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  enjoyments 
which  are  divine,  permanent,  and  eternal.  The 
joys  which  the  vifible  creation  affords,  will  not 
then  be  centered  in  us  as  a  fubftantial,  lafting  good, 

but 
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/but  will  rather  be  confidered  as  the  lower  fteps  of 
that  ladder  by  which  we  may  afcend  to  the  fupe*^ 
rior  joys  of  a  glorious  immortality.  By  the 
"  good  things  that  are  feen,"  and  which  we  enjoy 
here,  we  fhall  be  excited  to  feek  after  "  thofe 
which  are  invifible,"  in  that  date  where  the  afpi- 
rations  of  hope  will  end  in  certainty,  and  the 
panting  bofom  of  dcfire  will  repofe  in  compleat 
fruition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  wifdom  in  us  to  feek 
that  happinefs  which  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  prudence. 
Our  paffions  are  ever  calling  for  frefti  gratifica- 
tions; they  are  clamorous,  and  noteafily  filencedi 
but  we  know,  that  if  they  were  indulged  without 
reftraint,  they  would  foon  precipitate  us  into  ruin 
irretrievable :  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  rea- 
fon to  regulate  them,  to  curb  the  rovings  of  the 
will,  and  to  point  out  the  bounctaries  which  it 
ought  never  to  pafs.  This  reafon  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  thereby  of  fecuring  us  from  numerous 
inconveniences  that  arife  from  giving  the  reins  to 
ungoverned  pafBons,  and  free  fcope  to  a  licen- 
tious imagination^ 

Whenever  we  thus  reftrain  our  wifhea  and 
aftions,  the  cffefts  rccompence  our  labour;  the 

E  com- 
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commotions  in  our  breads  ceafe,  and  a  calm  over- 
fpreads  the  mind:  our  de fires  are  circumfcribed, 
and,  inftead  of  murmuring  at  our  lot,  we  ai-e 
convinced  the  bleflings  we  receive  are  infinitely 
beyond  our  deferts. 

This  fenfe , produces  gratitude  and  humility  in 
our  minds,  and  thence  fpring  true  contentment 
and  lalling  peace.  We  are  fatisfied  with  thpfc 
bleffings  which  the  munificent  Author  of  our  being 
has  (howered  upon  us,  and  are  moft  folicitous  to 
make  fuitable  returns,  for  his  unmerited  bounty. 
In  this  fituation  of  mind  the  pureft  happinefsis 
found;  and  herein  we.are  beft  capable  of  becoming 
proper  objefts  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  fuperior 
felicity  which  awaits  the  wife  and  virtuous  in  the 
realms  of  immortality  and  eternal  life. 


THE  FORTUNATE  EXPERIMENT; 

OR,    THE  TRIUMPH  OF   LOVE. 

A  Talc  for  the  'Ladies. 

T  ORD  FAIRFIELD,  a  very  amiable  noble- 
-■— '  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  pofTeffed  of 
a  large  eftate  in  the  North  of  England,  was  fo 
much  ftruck  with  the  beauty,  and  charmed  with 

the 
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the  converfation  and  carriage  of  a  young  lady, 
one  day  at  York  races,  that  he  could  not  help 
making  a  particular  enquiry  aftef  hen  From  the 
perfon  whom  he  employed,  (his  own  ftewaird)  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiofity,'  hje  received  the 
following  intelligence : 

**  Her  name  is  Flowerdale,  my  Lord;  her  mof 
ther  is  a  woman  of  good  family,  but  having  been 
reduced  to  narrow  circumftances,  by  the  profufe- 
nefs  of  an  extravagant  hufband,  found  it  neceflary 
to  live  in  a  very  frugal  way.  Mrs.  Flowerdale 
being  alfo  a  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  of  family 
pride,  could  not  bear  to  live  in  or  near  the  place 
in  which  fhe  had  figured  with  fplendour,  and  there^ 
fore  retired  to  a  fmall  houfe  in  D  ■  w,  the  viU 
lage  which  your  Lordfliip  took  notice  of,  for  the 
pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation,  when  you  rode  through 
it  laft  fummer.  As  flie  is  ai>  excellent  ceconomilt, 
flie  not  only  contrives  to  live  with  decency,  but 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  dignity,  in  her  retirettient  with 
her  daughter,  who  is,  indeed,  by  what  I  can  find, 
in  every  fhape  qualified  to  make  ^  valuable  wife. 
I  mention  her  domejlic  merit,  becaufe  I  am  well 
affured  that  your  Lofdfhip  will  never  bring  your? 
felf  to  fhare  your  title  and  fortune  with  z,  woman 
who  has  only  her  outward  charips  tp  recom-f 
njend  her/' 
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**  You  fay  very  right,  Jenkins;  the  brighleft 
beauty  nature  ever  formed,  would  not,  without 
ihal  merit  you  have  mentioned,  make  me  think 
of  entering  into  matrimonial  connexions;  and  I 
am  not  yet  fa/kionabU  enough  in  my  principles  to 
feduce  the  innocent  amongd  the  fair  fex,  nor  fo 
regardlefs  of  my  health,  as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  abandoned.  Mils  Flowerdale  has,  I  own, 
raifed  emotions  of  the  tender  kind  in  my  bofom, 
and  upon  the  ftrength  of  what  you  related  con- 
cerning herfelf,  and  her  family,  I  would  pay  my 
addrefles  to  her  immediately,  were  I  certain  of 
being  as  perfonaUy  agreeable  in  her  eyes,  as  (he  is 
in  mine.  By  addreffing  her  in  my  own  chara&er, 
I  {hall  be  apprehenfive,  fuppofing  the  improbabi- 
lity of  a  refufal,  of  her  doling  with  my  propofals, 
for  the  fake  of  the  rank  to  which  I  invite  her:  I 
wi(h,  therefore,  to  make  my  advances  to  her  in 
fuch  a  light,  that  I  may  attribute  her  compliance 
with  my  wiflies  to  a  real  fMrepoifeffion,  in  my  favour, 
totally  detached  from  all  mercenary  confidera- 
tions.  Now  1  have  a  fcheme  in  my  head,  Jenkins, 
towards  the  execution  of  which,  you  muft  lend 
mc  your  affiftance." 

"  1  am  always  readyi  you  know,  ray  Lord,  to 
obey  your  commands." 

<«  I  have 
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**  I  have  ever  found  you  fo.  Your  fon  is  juft 
come  from  France.  Tom  is  no  coxcomb;  but  he 
can  play  the  part  of  a  coxcombly  man  of  faihion 
in  a  mafterly  manner.  My  defign  is,  that  Tom 
(hall  perfonate  m^,  while  I  pafs  for  a  decayed 
gentleman,  belonging  to  him, — an  humble  friend, 
an  obfequious  companion.  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, from  Mifs  Flowerdale's  looks  and  behaviour 
yefterday,  that  I  am  quite  a  ftranger  to  her;  and 
it  mijft  be  my  bufinefs  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  my 
rank  in  life,  till  I  have  made  an  impreflion  on  her 
heart.  The  moment  I  am  fure  of  having  gained 
my  point  I  fhall  unmafk." 

Lord  Fairfield  having,  in  this  manner,  difclofed 
his  fcheme  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  readily  came  into 
it,  adding,  that  he  would  anfwer  for  his  fon's 
doing  his  beft  in  the  part  intended  for  him* 

Mifs  Flowerdale  w^s  as  much  ftruck  with  Lord 
Fairfield  as  he  had  been  with  her:  fhe  had  never 
feen  him  before;  but  (he  went  home,  wifhingwith 
fome  anxiety  to  fee  him  again,  fo  powerfully  had 
his  fine  perfon,  elegant  manners,  and  polite  con- 
verfation,  (for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
few  refpefiful  civilities  to  her,  without  being  guilty 
of  impertinence)  recommended  him  to  her  atten* 
lion,    A  widow  lady,    whom  ^rs.   Flowerdale 

vifited 
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vifited  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  her  and 
Cecilia  to  the  courfe;  and  it  was  by  the  unruli- 
nefs  of  one  of  the  horfes,  that  Lord  Fairfield  had 
the  firft  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  converfation 
with  the  latter,  who  was  much  frightened  upon  the 
occafion,  and  whom  he  greatly  relieved  by  his 
afiiduities. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale  obferving  that  her  daughter 
was  very  low  fpirited  during  their  ride  home,  aflced 
her  feveral  times,  whether  fhe  was  not  well;  and 
Mrs.  Hughes,  the  lady  in  whofe  carriage  they 
were,  joined  her  interrogatories;  but  Cecilia 
evaded  the  difcovery  of  her  feelings,  by  imputing 
her  dejeftion  to  the  deep  impreflion  which  ^he 
fright  had  made  on  her. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fmart  young  fellow, 
well  mounted,  and  genteelly  dreffed  in  a  laced 
frocky  accompanied  by  ^^  gentleman  in  plain 
cloaths,  whom  he  treated  like  a  led  captain,  and 
attended  by  a  fervant,  made  his  appearance  at 
Mrs.  Flowerdale's  fm^U  hut  comfortable  ha« 
bitation. 

Cecilia  was  making  up  a  nofegay  when  they 
approached.  At  the  fight  of  the  gentleman  whom 
fhe  had  feen  at  the  races,  the  flowers  which  flie 
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had  in  her  hands  dropped  to  the  floor:  flie  ftarted, 
and  ran  immediately  to  her  mother,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  to  exprefs  her  furprize: — her 
pleafure  fhe  kept  to  herfelf. 

The  fmart  young  fellow  having  afked  if  Mrs. 
Flowerdale  was  at  home,  and  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  difmounted  with  agility,  and  en- 
tered the  parlour,  to  which  the  fervant  conduced 
him,  followed  by  his  companion. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room 
before  Mrs.  Flowerdale  came  in  to  them. 

"  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons,  madam,"  faid 
the  laced  gentleman,  "  for  making  this  vifit  with 
fo  much  abruptnefs,  as  I  believe  I  am  an  entire 
ftranger  to  J^ou;  but  I  hope  the-occafion  of  it  will 
render  any  apology  unneceflary.  Lord  Fairfield 
would  not  have  been  fo  troublefome,  if  he  had 
not  been  too  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Mifs  Flowerdale,  to  be  able  to  remain  any  longer 
without  intreating  you  to  let  him  pay  his  addrefles 
to  her.  Yes,  Madam;  I  am  defperately  in  love 
with  your  amiable  daughter,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  repeat  ray  vifits  as  a  lover,  and  confent  to 
her  being  Lady  Fairfield,  you  will  make  me  the 
happieft  man  in  the  three  kingdoms/* 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Flowerdale  was  under  no  fmall  aftonifh- 
ment  during  the  firft  part  of  this  fpeecb;  but 
another  paffion  took  pofTeffion  of  her,  as  the 
fpcaker  proceeded,  and  announced  the  errand  on 
which  he  waited  on  her.  According  to  the  de- 
fcription  which  flie  had  heard  of  the  young  Lord 
Fairfield,  for  flie  had  never  feen  hrm,  he  was  the 
man.  fo  that  ihe  did  not  fufpeft  his  individuality} 
and  flie  was  too  much  flattered  by  the  conclufiort 
of  his  addrefs,  not  to  return  a  very  gracious  and 
encouraging  reply. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale,  having  paid  all  her  attention 
to  his  fuppofed  Lordfliip,  had  overlooked  his 
companion ;  but  juft  when  (he  was  going  to  bid 
her  fervant  call  Cecilia  dowiw.  Ihe  recollefted  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  fo  obliging  to  her  daugh- 
ter upon  the  courfcy  and  repeated  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  him  for  his  politenefs. 

When  Cecilia  came  into  the  room,  her  cheeks 
were  covered  with  bluflies  at  the  fight  oi  him.  who 
had  occafioned  a  great  difturbance  in  her  gentle 
bofom,  and  trembled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  flie 
could  hardly  fupport  herfelf. 

"  Lord  Fairfield,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Flower- 
dale, •*  does  me  the  honour  to  defire  me  to  ad- 
mit 
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mk  him  as  a  loyer  to  you.  His  Lordfliip  has 
fuflBciently  apologized  for  che  abruptnefs  of  hU 
firft  appearaike  in  this  houfe;  and  I  expe£l^o»  to 
be  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  diftinguifliing  com^- 
pliment  he  pays  us  both  by  coinipg  tp  our  popr 
retreat." 

Cecilia,  while  her  mother  talked  in  this  ftrain, 
ftood  with  her  eyes  iriveted  on  the  .floor.  She 
had  once  timidly  raifed  them  after  her  entrance; 
but  asthey  met  thofe  of  him  who  was  not  the  ob- 
jeft  of  her  mothers  regard,  fhe  threw  them  down 
again,  and  from  that  inftant  looked  exadly  like 
the  ftatue  of  Modefty,  in  the  firft  ftyle  of 
fculpture. 

"  Well,  madam/^  faid  the  fuppofed  Lord 
Fairfield,  "  I  fee  your  amiable  daughter  is  em- 
barraffed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  my  proceedings;  I 
will,  therefore,  wait  on  her  to-morrow,  hoping  to 
find  her  leCs  difconcerted  at  the  .fight  of  me." 
Then  making  refpeClful  bows  to  Mrs.  Flowe^dlale 
and  to  Cecilia,  he  remounted,  and  rode  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Cecilia  rc^ceived  a  pretty 

(harp  le£lure  from  her  mother,  whofe  vanity  was 

exceffively  flattered  on  the  profpeft  of  fo  brijli^nt 

an  alliance.     V  How  could  you  behave  (b  ridico- 

F  loufly, 
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loufly,  child?  you  looked  like  a  downright  fool; 
but  I  hope  you  will  behave  with  more  propriety, 
and  find  your  tongue.  Confider,  Cecy,  what  a 
prodigious  match  this  will  be  for  you.  Lord 
Fairfield  is,  I  fwear,  a  mighty  pretty  Gentleman, 
and  feems  to  be  extremely  good-natured. 

Cecilia,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  imagina- 
ble, begged  to  be  excufed  from  feeing  his  Lord-t 
ftiip  again,  as  ftie  could  not  poffibly  think  of 
admitting  his  addreffes;  and  being  clofely  preffed 
to  give  her  reafon  for  (landing  fo  much  in  her 
own  light,  frankly  owned  that  Mr.  Darby  had 
made  too  great  an  impreflion  on  her  heart  to  be 
effaced. 

This  reply  only  ferved  to  exafperate  her  mother 
againil  her.  **  Why,  fure,  child,  you  are  not  in 
your  fenfes,  to  prefer  a  Lord's  toad-eater  to  him- 
felf;  it  is  eafy  t6  fee,  by.  the  manner  of  Lord 
Fairfield's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Darby,  on  what  fort 
of  a  fooling  he  is  with  him/* 

The  next  morning,  the  fuppofed  Lord  Fairfield 
made  his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  with- 
out his  companion,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to 
make  himfelf  agreeable  in  Cecilia's  eyes,  but  in 
v«in:  he  repeated  his  vifits  feveral  days  with  the 

like 
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like  fuccefs.     He  made  not  the  leaft  progrefs  as 
a  lover.  .    - 

Lord  Fairfield,  being  at  length  fully  convincedj 
from  the  reception  which  young  Jenkins  met  with, 
and  from  many  corroborating  circumftances,  that 
he  flood  very  high  in  Cecilia's  efteem,  appeared 
one  day  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  door  in  a  fuperb 
equipage,  arid  richly  dreffed.  His  arrival  in  that 
ftyle  foon  produced  a  difcovery;  which,  though 
totally  unexpefted,  was  altogether  pleafing.  In 
a  fliort  time  afterwards  Cecilia  became  Lady 
Fairfield,  and  acquitted  herfelf  fo  well  in  the 
fphere  of  life  to  which  fhe  was  raifed,  that  fhe 
added  a  luftre  to  her  coronet,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
felicity  with  the  moft  indulgent  pf  hufbands,  which 
flie  truly  deferved. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  MRS.  PRITCHARD  AND  A  FIDDLER. 

THE  celebrated  a6lrefs  Mrs.  Pritchard,  having 
retired  with  her  family,  during  the  fummer, 
into  a  country  village,  took  a  fancy  to  fee  a  play 
afted  in  a  barn.  She  and  her  company  engaged 
one  of  the  beft  and  m'oft  confpicuous  feats  in  the 
Hltle  theatre.    The  fcenes  were  made  of  pafte-^ 

f  a  board, 
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board,  and  the  clothes  fuch  as  the  ^aiiager  eouM 
borrow  or  purchafe.  The  orcheftra  was  filled 
with  one  (ingle  crowdero.  The  aflors  were  un- 
celebrated, it  is  true,  but  did  their  beft.— Mrs. 
Pritchard,  inftead  of  taking  up  with  fuch  fare 
Us  the  country  afforded,  laughed  fo  loudly  and 
inceffantly  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene,  that 
the  country  audience  were  offended.  Somebody 
prefent  happened  to  know  the  great  aBrefs,  and 
the  fiddler  afkin^  her  name,  was  told  that  fhe  was 
the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
in  London* — **  I  will  give  her  a  hint  prefently," 
(faid  Crowdero),  and  immediately  played  the  fifft 
tune  ill  che  Beggar's  Opera: 

*'  Through  al!  the  employments  of  life, 
"  Each  neighbour  abufes  his  brother,  &c.'* 

"  Come,  let's  be  gone,  (faid  Mrs.  Pritchard) 
we  are  difcovered;  that  fiddler  is  clever;"  and  as 
flie  crolTed  over  the  ftage  to  the  entrance,  fhe 
dropped  Crowdero  a  curtefy,  and  thanked  him 
fur  his  admonition. 


TRUE  MEEKNESS. 

ATEEKNESS,  like  moft  other  virtues,  has 
^^^  certain  limits,  which  it  no  fooner  exceeds 
than  it  becomes  criminal*    She  who  hears  inno« 

cence 
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cence  maligned,  without  vindicating  it;  falfehood 
afferted,  without  contradifting  it;  or  religion  pro- 
phaned,  without  refenting  it,  is  not  gentle,  but 
wicked. 

Meeknefs  is  imperfeft  if  it  be  not  both  aSive 
and  paflive;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  fubdue  our 
own  paflions  and  refentments,  as  well  as  qualify 
us  to  bear  patiently  the  paflions  and  refentment 
of  others.  K  it  were  only  for  mere  human  rea- 
fons,  it  would  turn  to  a  profitable  account  to  be 
patient;  nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy 
like  the  fpirit  of  forbearance;  the  return  of  rage 
for  rage  cannot  be  fo  effeQually  provoking. 

True  gentlenefs,  like  an  impenetrable  armour, 
repels  the  mod  pointed  fhafts  of  malice:  they  can- 
not pierce  through  this  invulnerable  fhield,  but 
fall  hurtlefs  to  the  ground,  or  return  to  wound 
the  hand  that  fhot  them. 

A  meek  fpirit  will  not  look. out  of  itfelf  for 
bappinefs,  becaufe  it  finds  a  conftant  banquet  dX 
home ;  yet,  by  a  fort  of  divine  alchemy,  it  will 
convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit,  and 
be  able  to  deduce  fome  good  even  from  the  mod 
unpromifing :  it  will  extrad  comfort  and  fatisfac- 
tion  from  the  moft  barren  circumftances:  ^^  It  will 

fuck 
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fuck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock." 

Meeknefs  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  all  the 
other  virtues,  which  levels  every  obftru6lion,  and 
fmooths  every  difficulty  that  might  impede  their 
entrance,  or  retard  their  progrefs.  Honours  and 
dignities  are  tranfient;  beauty  and  riches  frail  and 
fugacious;  but  this  amiable  virtue  is  permanent. 
And  furely  the  truly  wife  would  wifh  to  have  fome 
one  poffeffion  which  they  may  call  their  own  in 
the  fevereft  exigencies.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
pliflied  by  acquiring  and  maintaining  that  calm 
and  abfolute  felf-poffeffion,  which  as  the  world 
had  no  hand  in  giving,  fo  it  cannot,  by  the  moft 
malicious  exertion  of  its  power,  take  away. 


THE  TOILET  LOOKING-GLASS. 

IT  is  my  earned  wifh  to  make  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  my  fair  readers,  becaufe 
men  have  always  found  the  influence  of  their  con- 
duct great  and  irrefiftible. 

Frail  daughter  of  Eve !  that  vice  which  renders 
the  moft  beautiful  among  you  difgqftingy  which 
debafes  the  moft  exalted,  is 

GAMING, 
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It  is  this  vice  that  poifons  your  minds,  and 
makes  you  forget  all  the  amiable  obligations  of 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  filler,  and  friend. 

It  is  this  vice  obliterates  the  gratitude  you  owe 
the  Deity. 

It  is  this  vice  deftroys  your  tafte  for  intellec- 
tual elegance. 

This  vice  is  the  fource  of  continual  unhappincfs* 

Read  the  following  iexample: 


THE  STORY  OF  MISS  BRADDOCK. 

Mifs  Frances  Braddock  was  the  admiration  of 
every  polite  circle. — Her  perfon  was  elegant,  her 
face  beautiful,  and  her  mind  accomplilhed. 

She  unhappily  fpent  a  feafon  at  Bath.  The 
whole  beau  monde  courted  her  acquaintance. — She 
gave  the  ion  not  only  to  the  faihion  but  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  every  affembly.  Her  tafte  was  admi- 
rable, her  wit  was  brilliant. 

Her  father,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  between  her  and  her  fifter,  befides 
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a  confiderable  fum  to  her  brother,  the  late  Gene« 
ral  Braddock,  who  was  cut  off  with  a  whole  party , 
on  an  American  expedition  againft  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  fhe  loft 
her  fitter,  by  which  her  fortune  was  doubled, — 
but  alas!  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  by  a  conftant 
application  to  cards,  fhe  loft  the  whole. 

She  fell  under  the  infatuation  of  her  own  opi- 
nion— She  conceived  ihdit  jitdgment  Vi2^  fufiBcient, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  unfair  praBice. 

Her  misfortune  preyed  upon  her  mind,  nor  did 
flie  communicate  the  caufe  even  to  her  moft  con- 
'fideritial  frrends  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  atlaft 
her  mind  being  unequal  to  ftruggle  with  accumu- 
lating adverfity,  flie  declared  to  an  intimate 
female,  that  the  world  fhould  never  be  fenfible  of 
her  neceffities,  however  extreme  they  might  be. 

Notwithftanding  her  caution,  her  poverty  be- 
came known,  and  her  fenfibility  was  daily  injured 
by  the  real  and  fiftitious  condolence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, which  ftimulated  her  to  the  rafh 
refolve  of  terminating  her  anxiety,  by  putting  an 
end  to  her  exiftcnce. 

On 
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On  the  night  of  perpetrating  the  aSt  of  fuicide, 
flie  retired  to  her  chamber  in  apparent  good  health, 
and  in  full  poffeffion  of  her  fenfes. — Her  attend^ 
ants  left  herdn  bed  with  a  candle  lighted,  as  was 
ufual,  and  having  locked  the  door,  put  the  key 
under  it. 

Mifs  Braddock  always  opened  her  chamber 
door  in  the  morning  to  admit  h^r  attendants,  but 
the  next  morning  the  maid  coming  as  ufual,  and 
not  hearing  her  miftrefs  ftir,  retired  till  near  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  being  alarmed  at 
receiving  no  anfwer  to  her  calling,  Ihe  employed 
a  man  to  climb  in  at  the  window,  when  the  horrid 
cataftrophe  of  her  miftrefs  was  jlifcovered;  and 
the  following  fafts  appeared  in  the  evidence  upon 
the  view  of  the  Coroner's  inqueft. 

After  the  departure  of  the  maid  on  this  night, 
flie  got  out  of  bed  again,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  em- 
ployed fome  time  in  reading,  as  a  book  was  dif- 
covered  lying  open  upon  her  dreffing- table.  She 
put  on  a  white  night-gown,  and  pinned  it  over 
her  breaft;  tied  a  gold  and  filver  girdle  together, 
and  hanged  herfelf  on  a  clofet  door  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — at  one  end  of  the  girdle  Ihe  tied 
three  knots,  each  about  an  inch  afunder,  that  if 
one  flipped,   another  might  hold;  opening   the 
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door,  the  put  the  knotty  end  over,  and  then  locked 
it,  to  fecure  the  girdle,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
(he  made  a  noofe,  put  it  about  her  neck,  and 
dropping  herfelf  off  a  chair,  accompliftied  her 
fatal  purpofe.  She  hung  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  had  hold  of  the  key  with  one  of  her 
hands.  She  bit  her  tongue  through,  and  had  a 
bruife  on  her  forehead,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  red  girdle,  on 
which  fhe  had  tried  the  firft  experiment,  and  which 
was  afterwards  found  in  her  pocket,  with  a  noofe 
upon  it.  The  Coroner's  inqueft  being  called,  they 
returned  their  verdift  non  compos  'mentis.  On  the 
day  after  (he  was  decently  buried  in  the  abbey 
church,  by  the  fide  of  her  brave  old  father,  who 
happily  did  not  live  to  weep  oyer  the  misfortunes 
pf  his  children. 

In  her  window  were  found  written  the  following 
lines: 

O  Death!  thou  pleafing  end  to  human  woe! 
Thou  cure  for  life !  thou  greateft  good  below ! 
Still  may 'ft  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  flave. 
And  thy  foft  flumbers  only  blefs  the  brave. 

Thus,  by  an  aft  offilfmurder,  or  of  madnefs,  a 
young  lady,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  in  the  full 
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poffeflion  of  pcrfonal  charms,. fenRbility,  and  vir- 
tue, loft  her  life,  by  an  unhappy  infatuation  to  a 
fafliionable  vice. 

O  cards !  ye  vain  diverters  of  our  woe  ? 
Ye  wafte  of  life!  ye  greateft  curfe  below! 
May  beauty  never  fall  again  your  flave, 
Nor  your  delufion  thus  deftroy  the  brave. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT, 
LATE    KING  OF   PRUSSIA. 

IN  his  laft  illnefs,  the  King  endured  many  reft- 
lefs  nights:  it  was  his  cuftom  to  converfe  with 
the  fervant  who  fat  up  with  him,  by  way  of  enter- 
tainment. He  faid,  one  night,  ^^  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  leaft  repofe-^do  relate  fomething  to  me/^— 
The  poor  fervant,  an  honeft  young  Pomeranian, 
was  doubtlefs  at  a  lofs  how  to  amufe  the  King, 
wherefore  he  kindly  furnifhed  hirri  with  a  fubjeO;, 
by  afking,  "  From  whence  do  you  come?"— 
*'  From  a  little  village  in  Lower  Pomerania." 
*'  Are  your  parents  living?"  **  An  aged  mother." 
*'  How  does  fhe  maintain  herfelf  ?"  **  By  fpin- 
ping,"    **  How  much  does  fhe  gain  daily  by  it?" 
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'*  Sixpence."  **  But  fhe  cannot  live  well  on  that  ?*' 
*'  In  Pomerania  it  is  cheap  living  "  •'  Did  you 
never  fend  her  any  thing?"  "O  yes!  I  have 
fent  her  at  diflPerent  times  a  few  dollars."  ''That 
was  bravely  done,  you  are  a  good  boy.  You 
have  a  deal  of  trouble  with  me — have  patience — 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  fomething  by  for  you,  if 
you  behave  well/'  Thus  the  converfation  ended. 
A  few  nights  after,  it  being  again  the  Pomeranian's 
turn  to  fit  up  with  the  King,  he  called  him  to  his 
bed-fide,  and  faid,  **  Look  in  that  window,  and 
you  will  find  fomething  which  I  have  laid  by  for 
you."  The  lad  feeing  many  pieces  of  gold,  was 
doubtful  whether  to  take  them  all :  at  laft  he  went 
to  the  King,  with  two  in  his  hand,  and  faid,  *•  Am 
I  to  have  thefe?"  **  Yes,"  replied  the  good  mo- 
narch, **  all  of  them,  and  your  mother  has  re- 
ceived fome  likewife."  The  boy  on  enquiry 
heard,  to  his  great  joy  and  furprize,  fhe  had  too 
rix  dollars  fettled  on  her  for  life. 
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THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN, 

WITH    REGARD    TO    THE    GENERAL    LAWS 
OF    THE   UNIVERSE, 

A  Reafon  why  htjhould  be  contented  with  his  prefent  State. 

SAY  firft,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what  we  know! 
Of  man,  what  fee  we  but  his  ftation  here, 
From  which  to  reafon,  or  to  which  refer?. 
Thro'  worlds  unnumber'd,  tho'  the  God  be  known, 
Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  thro'  vaft  immenfity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compofe  one  univerfe, 
Obferve  how  fyftem  into  fyftem  runs. 
What  other  planets  circle  other  funs, 
What  varied  being  peoples  ev'ry  flar. 
May  tell  why  Heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
Look'(J  through?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  drawn  fupports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee  ? 

Prefumptuous 
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Prefumptuous  man !  the  reafon  would'ft  thou  find. 
Why  form'd  fo  weak,  fo  little,  and  fo  blind? 
Firli,  if  thou  can'ft,  the  harder  reafon  guefs. 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and'no  lefs  ? 
Afk  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  ftronger  than  the  weeds  they  fliade  ? 
Or  afk  of  yonder  argent  fields  above/ 
Why  Jove's  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove? 

Of  fyftems  poffible,  if  'tis  confeft 
That  wifdom  infinite  muft  form  the  beft. 
Where  all  muft  full  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rifes,  rife  in  due  degree; 
Then,  in  the  fcale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  muft  be,  fomewhere,  fuch  a  rank  as  man: 
And  all  the  queftion  (wrangle  e'er  fo  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong? 

Refpefting  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  muft  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  tho'  labour'don  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain : 
In  God's,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe» 
So  man,  who  here  feems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  aBs  fecond  to  fome  fphere  unknown. 
Touches  fome  wheel,  or  verges  to  fome,  goal; 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  fee,  and  not  a  whole. 

When 
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When  the  proud  fteed  fhall  know  why  man 
reftrjiins 
His  fiery  courfe,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  viftim,  and  now  Egypt's  god: 
Then  (hall  man's  pride  and  dulnefs  comprehend 
His  anions',  paffions',  beings*,  ufe  and  end; 
Why  doing,  fufF'ring,  check'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  flave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  fay  not  man's  imperfeO:,  Heav'n  in  fault; 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfeft  as  he  ought: 
His  knowledge  meafur'd  by  his  ftate  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  fpace. 
If  to  be  perfe£l  in  a  certain  fphere, 
What  matter,  foon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  bleft  to-day  is  as  completely  fo, 
As  who  began  a  thoufand  years  ago. 


THE  ANGEL  and  THE  HERMIT. 

A  Certain  pexfon  had  embraced  the  life  of  a 
-^^^  hermit  from  his  earlieft  years.  It  often 
happens  that  alone,  in  a  wood,  one  may  enjoy 
more  happinefs  than  in  the  fociety  of  a  convent, 
or  even  than  in  that  of  the  wide  world.  This  her- 
mit, for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  mortified 
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himfelf  and  fafted,  to  purify  his  foul.  Watching 
and  labour,  heat  and  cold,  all  extremes  were 
grown  familiar  to  him ;  but  after  fo  long  a  peni- 
tence, he  began  at  laft  to  think  that  he  had  not 
been  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  God,  and  to 
murmur  that  he  had  not  been  raifed  to  one  of  thofe 
enviable  conditions  to  which  he  was  often  a  wit- 
nefs  when  gathering  his  food.  *'  What!"  faid  he, 
**  does  the  Almighty  load  with  bleflings  fuch  per- 
fons  as  negleft  him,  and  leave  another  that  ferves 
him  faithfully  in  wretchednefs  and  want?  Why 
did  he  not  create  the  world  an  equal  benefit  to  all 
mankind?  why  fo  unequal  a  partition  of  good  and 
evil?  fo  ftrange  a  diftribution  confounds  me! 

As  the  good  man,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reclufe 
life,  had  acquired  but  little  experience,  thFs  con- 
fideration  gave  him  much  embarraffment.  He 
was  indeed  fo  much  puzzled  by  it,  that  he  re- 
folved  at  laft  to  vifit  the  world,  and  to  feek  for  a 
folution  of  his  doubts.  He  accordingly  took  a 
ftaff  and  fet  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  from  his 
cell,  when  he  was  met  by  a  young  man,  of  a  very 
agreeable  mien  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
holding  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  His  drefs  was  that 
of  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  he  feemed  to  belong  to 
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the  train  of  fome  rich  Lord.  It  was  an  Angel, 
who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  that  difguife,  in 
order  to  pafs  undifcovered.  They  fahited  each 
other,  and  entered  into  converfation.  "  Who  is 
your  mafter,"  faid  the  Hermit?  "Sir,  it  is  he 
who  is  Mafter  of  the  whole  world."  *^For  a 
certainty,  you  could  not  have  a  better.  And 
where  are  you  going  thus  equipped?"  **  I  have 
in  this  quarter  a  great  variety  of  acquaintance, 
and  I  am  going  to  vifit  them.  But  it  is  difagree- 
able  to  travel  alone,  and  I  wifti  to  have  fome  per- 
fon  to  accompany  me.  You  will  confer  a  lafting 
obligation  on  me,  if  you  will  do  me- that  favour." 
The  hermit,  whofe  projeft  would  be  greatly  faci- 
litated by  fuch  vifits,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
pofal ;  and  they  proceeded  together. 

The  night  overtook  tjiem,  before  they  could 
get  clear  of  the  wood. — Fortunately  they  defcried 
a  hermitage,  whither  they  went  to  beg  a  lodging. 
The  hermit  gave  them  as  good  a  reception  as  his 
hut  could  afford^  he  fpread  great  plenty  of  his 
frugal  fare  before  them ;  but  when  they  came  to 
fay  grace,  the  travellers  remarked,  that  inftead  of 
praying  like  them,  the  hermit  was  bufy  in  wiping 
and  rubbing  a  cup  tnade  of  curious  wood,,  which 
he  kept  by  him,  and  drank  out  of  during  the  rcpall. 
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The  angel  obferved  where  he  laid  it  up;  and 
rifing  foftly  in  the  night,  took  and  hid  it:  and 
the  next  morning,  on  fetting  oflF,  without  faying 
a  word,  carried  it  along  with  him.  On  the  road 
he  mentioned  the  circumftance  to  his  companion, 
who  was  quite  indignant  at  his  behaviour,  and 
wanted  to  ^o  back  and  return  the  cup  to  the  her- 
mit. **  Hold,"  faid  the  angel ;  '*  I  have  my  reafons 
for  a6iing  in  this  manner;  and  you  (hall  in  due 
time  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  further  motives  hereafter  for  won- 
dering at  myconduft;  but  know  that  whatever 
you  fee  me  do,  it  is  not  without  fufficicnt  caufe, 
and  remember  that  you  be  not  fcandalized  at  it." 
The  hermit  on  this  reproof  was  filent:  he  bowed 
and  purfued  his  journey. 

A  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  the 
whole  day,  w'et  them  entirely  through  their  cloaths, 
they  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  fhelter.  Night 
being  come^  fatigued  and  half  dead  with  cold, 
they  entered  a  town;  and  as  neither  of  them  had 
money,  they  were  obliged  to  go  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  aflving  in  the  name  of  God  for  an  afylum. 
Every  where  they  met  with  a  tefufal,  for  as  we 
obferve  people  ip  general  love  money  ftill  better 
than  they  do  God,  the  cafe  was  much  the  fame  at 
that  time.     The  rain  ftill   pouring  down,  they 
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thought  it  beft  to  go  and  take  their  feaj  upon  the 
ground,  under  a  flight  of  ftone  Iteps. 

Thefe  fteps  formed  part  of  a  tolerably  band* 
Tome  houfe  belonging  to  an  old  ufurer,  a  very 
rich  man,  but  one  who  would  not  part  with  a 
farthing  to  get  his  father  into  Paradife,  The  ava- 
ricious landlord  Ihewed  his  head  for  a  moment  at 
the  window;  when  our  travellers  reprefenting  to 
him  the  fad  condition  they  were  in,  fupplicated  . 
bim  through  charity  to  grant  them  a  place  to  lie  in.- 
He  made  them  no  anfwer;  but  (hut  the  window 
and  retired. 

*'  Brother,"  faid  the  Angel,  "  let  us  remain  here, 
fince  w£  can  procure  no  better  accommodation; 
this  pent-houfe  will  at  lead  proteft  us  from  the 
rain."  But  a  female  fervant,  who  overheard  their 
complaints,  and  came  to  exaniine  the  caufe,  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  houfe.  She  gave  them  a 
little  draw,  and  they  lay  down  upon  it  under  the 
ftaircafe.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  (he  brought 
them  a  fmall  di(h  of  peafe,  the  riemains  of  the 
mifer's  fupper;  and  in  this  manner  they  ps^flTed 
the  night,  without  fire,  without  light,  and  almoft 
peri(hing  with  cold  and  moitture. 
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On  the  dawn  of  day,  the  hermit  wanted  to  de- 
jiart."  "  No,"  faid  the  angel;  "  I  will  not  go 
away,  till  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  hoft,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  hofpitality/'  He  went  im- 
mediately to  find  him,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  gra- 
titude, begged  his  acceptance  of  a  fmall  prefent; 
which  was  no  other  than  the  cup  which  he  had 
ftolen  the  day  before  from  the  hermit.  The 
ufurer  did  not  hefitate.to  accept  it.  He  wifhed 
them  a  good  journey,  and  afTured  them  that  if, 
on  their  return,  they  brought  him  fome  other 
trifling  boon,  they  (hould  be  provided  with  the 
fame  lodging. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  the  hermit 
could  not  help  declaring  his  aftonilhment  to  his 
companion:  **  You  want  to  put  me  to  the  proof, 
I  imagine,"  faid  he,  **  when  you  behave  in  this 
ftrange  manner!  you  deal  from  that  good  old 
man  who  entertained  us  fo  hofpitably,  merely  to 
give  to  that  blood-fucker  who  denied  us  flielter. — 
Is  it  your  maxim  to  aO:  in  oppofition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  men?'* — **  I  have  already  warned 
you  to  be  circumfpefl  in  your  conclufions,"  an- 
fwered  the  angel ;  *'  confider  you  have  pafTed  all 
your  life  in  wood§,  ?ind  that  you  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  Once  more  I  defire  you 
to  follow  me,  and  be  furprized  at  nothing," 
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The  third  night  they  went  to  take  up  their 
lodging  in  a  rich  monaftry.  They  were  received- 
charitably,  and  ferved  with  abundance;  but  the 
next  morning,  the  angel,  before  his  departure,  fet 
fire  to  the  ftraw  of  his  bed,  and  took  off  his  com- 
panion along  with  him.  As  they  were  afcending 
a  hill,  at  fome  diftance,  he  de.fired  the  hermit  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  behind  them.  By  this 
time  the  flames  had  reached  the  battlements  of  the 
monaftry;  all  was  on  fire.  The  hermit,  at  the 
fight,  threw  out  a  loud  cry,  "  Wretch  that  I  am! 
behold  me  now  an  incendiary ;  whither  (hall  I  fly  ? 
where  hide  myfelf?"  In  faying  which  he  rolled 
himfelf  upon  the  earth,  ftruck  his  breaft,  and 
curfed  the  hour  when  he  fell  in  with  a  man  fo 
abominable.  "  It  is  in  vain  that  I  warn  you/' 
faid  the  angel;  ^*  you  again  relapfe  into  your  for- 
mer error:  but  for  the  laft  time  I  caution  you  to 
be  attentive  and  follow  me  peaceably." 

He  was  at  no  lofs  for  a  lodging  that  night,  but 
took  up  his  abode,  with  the  hermit,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  reputable  tradefman.  This  was  a  refpeftable 
old  man,  grown  grey  with  years;  he  lived  in  a 
pious  manner  with  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly, and  a  child  of  ten  years,  the  only  produft 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  confplation  of  his  age. — 
lit  prepared  an  entertainment  for  his  guefts,  him- 
felf 
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felf  waflied  their  feet,  infifted  on  their  eating  with 
him  at  table;  and  the  next  day,  at  parting,  em- 
braced them,  and  bade  them  a  kind  adieu. 

To  gain  the  high  road  it  was  ncceffary  for  them 
to  pafs  through  the  whole  town,  and  to  crofs  a 
river  by  which  it  was  bounded  on  one  fide. — The 
Angel  pretending  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  ftreets,  prevailed  on  the  good  man  to 
permit  his  fon  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  and  put  them  in  the  right  road.  The 
zealous  hoft  went  immediately  and  awakened  the 
boy;  who  got  up  with  alacrity  to  attend  the  two 
travellers.  But  when  they  came  upon  the  bridge, 
atni  the  boy  was  taking  leave  of  them,  the  Angel, 
giving  him  a  fudden  pufh,  plunged  the  youth 
headlong  into  the  river,  where  he  was  fwalldwed 
up  and  difappeared.  *'  I  am  fatisfied  with  what 
I  have  done;  are  you  alfo  contented?"  faid  he  to 
the  hermit.  This  laft,  at  hearing  his  words,  feized 
with  difmay  and  terror,  began  to  run  with  all  his 
might,  and  never  flopped  till  he  had  got  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  country.  There  he  fat 
down  to  fetch  breath,  and  to  lament  his  fete.— • 
What  have  I  been  doing?  unhappy,  miferable 
mortal!  I  abandoned  my  cell,  where  I  might 
have  ferved  God  all  my  life  in  peace;  and  he  has, 
as  a  punifliment  for  my  folly,  delivered  me  over 

to 
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to  a  daemon,  and  made  me  an  accomplice  of  hU^ 
helli(h  crimes!" 

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  his  lamentation, 
when  the  Angel,  who  had  followed  him  to  fet  him 
right,  inftantly  appeared,  and  addreifed  him  as 
follows:  '*  Friend,  liften  to  me.  .  The  myfterious 
plans  of  the  Almighty  on  earth  gave  you  offence 
in  your  cell.  You  dared  to  call  in  queftion  his 
wifdom,  and  to  prepare  yourfelf  to  confult  earthly 
beings,  and*  to  endeavour  founding  the  impene- 
trable abyfs  of  his  councils.  You  had  pcrilhed 
that  moment,  if  his  juftice  had  given  you  up.— - 
£ut  he  was  difpofed  to  employ  an  angel  to  en«- 
lighten  you;  and  it  is  I  who  have  been  charged 
with  that  duty.  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to 
fhew  you  that  world  which  ybu  fought  without 
knowing  it:  my  lelTons  have  not  been  uqderftood ; 
and  I  muft  explain  myfclf  more  clearly." 

He  then  entered  into  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duft,  and  the  explanation  of  his  motives  for  aft- 
ing  in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  fpoke  of 
the  puerile  attachment  of  the  hermit  fpr  his  cup. 
**  You  faw,"  faid  he,  **  that  vile  objeft  occupy  his 
heart,  and  make  him  forget  the  holy  obligation 
of  prayer.  Henceforward,  now  that  he  is  de- 
prived of  it,  his  mind,  free  from  all  other  affec- 
tions, 
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tions,  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  God*  1  gave 
the  ufurer  the  cup,  as  a  return  for  the  reception 
he  was  obliged  to  give  us  at  his  houfe;  becaufe 
God  leaves  no  good  aftion  unrewarded;  but  it  is 
the  only  recompence  that  man  will  receive:  his 
avarice  will  one  day  be  punilhed.  The  Monks, 
whofe  convent  I  reduced  to  afhes,  were  at  firft 
poor  and  laborious,  and  confequently  led  an  ex- 
emplary life.  Enriched  by  the  indifcreet  libera- 
lities of  believers,  they  have  been  corrupted;  for 
it  is  a  misfortune  in  Monks  to  be  rich«  In  that 
place  which  they  had  erefted  for  their  abode,  their 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  fchemes  for  extend- 
ing their  poffeffions,  or  in  intrigues  to  fupplant 
each  other  in  the  offices  of  the  monaftry.  If  they 
appeared  in  their  hall,  it  was  only  to  hear  tales, 
or  to  pafs  their  time  in  trifling  amufements,  In- 
ftitutions,  rules,  church  regulations,  duties,  all 
were  neglefted.  God,  to  correft  them,  thought 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  poverty. 
They  will  rebuild  a  monaftry  that  will  be  lefs 
magnificent;  this  work  will  afford  fubfiftence  to 
many  labourers  and  poor  artifts;  and  they  them- 
felves,  being  obliged,  as  in  their  firft  ftate,  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  will  become  poflefled  of  more 
humility  and  goodnefs.'' 

•'  You 
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•*  You  force  my  approbation  of  your  conduft," 
anfwered  the  hermit;  "  but  why  did  you  deftroy 
that  innocent  child,  who  feemed  fo  eager  to  ren- 
der us  a  fervice?  why  deprive  of  its  only  comfort 
the  old  age  of  that  refpeAable  man,  whofe  bene- 
volence  we  experienced  ?'*  "  That  old  man,  by 
whom  we  were  received  only  becaufe  I  took  the 
fhape  of  one  whom  he  knew,  had  for  thirty  years 
been  employed  in  aQs  of  charity.  Never  did  the 
poor  prefent  themfelves  in  vain  at  his  door;  he 
even  dinted  himfelf  to  fiipply  them.  But  fince 
he  has  had  a  fon,  and  particularly  fince  that  fon 
has  begun  to  grow  up,  his  blind  fondnefs  urging 
him  to  amafs  a  large  patrimony  for  the  youth  to 
inherit,  he  has  become  auftere  and  avaricious.— 
Day  and  night  his  thoughts  have  been  engaged  on 
profit;  and  foon  he  would  have  laid  afideatl  fenfe 
of  Ihame,  and  turned  ufurer.  The  child,  dying 
in  innocence,  has  been  received  in  heaven ;  the 
father  having  no  longer  any  motive  for  avarice, 
will  recur  to  his  old  praifeworthy  maxims;  both 
will  be  faved;  and  without  what  you  called  an 
atrocious  crime  both  of  them  had  perilhed.  Such 
are  the  fecret  defigns  of  God,  fince  you  wifh  to 
know  them.  But  remember  that  you  called  them 
in  queftionr  repair  to  your  cell  and  repenj,.  For 
my  part,  I  muft  return  to  heaven. 


In 
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In  faying  ihefe  laft  words,  the  Angel  threw  off 
his  earthly  difguife,  and  difappeared.  The  her- 
mit, proftraiing  his  face  upon  the  earth,  thanked 
the  Almighty  for  his  paternal  reprimand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  hermitage ;  where  he  pafled 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  fo  much  fanStity,  that 
he  merited  not  only  forgivenefs  of  his  error,  but 
alfo  the  recompence  promifed  to  a  virtuous  life. 


ODE  TO  REFLECTION. 

^TPWAS  when  Nature's  darling  child, 

-■-     Flora,  fann'd  by  zephyrs  mild, 
The  gorgeous  canopy  outfpread 
O'er  the  fun's  declining  head. 
Winding  from  the  buz  of  day, 
Thus  a  bard  attun'd  his  lay : 
Nobleft  gifts  to  mortals  given, 
Bright  refleclion!  child  of  Heav'n, 
Goddefs  of  the  fpeaking  eye, 
Glancing  thro'  eternity, 
Rob'd  in  intelleftual  light. 
Come,  with  all  thy  charms  bedigbt : 
Tho'  nor  fame  nor  fplendid  worth 
Mark  thy  humble  vot'ry's  birth, 
Snatch'd  by  thee  from  cank'ring  care, 
I  defy  the  fiend  Defpair; 

All 
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All  the  joys  that  Baccliu'is  loves^^ 
AH  inglorious  pleafure  proves ; 
AH  the  fleeting  modifh  toys 
Buoy'd  by  FoHy's  frantic  noi(e, 
AH,  except  the  facred,  lore. 
Flowing  froni  thy  boiindlefs  (lore  f 
For  when  thy  bright  form  appears. 
Even  wild  Confiifion  hears ; 
Chaos  glows,  impervious  Night 
Shrinks  from  thy  all-piercing  fight. 
Yet!  alas!  what  vain  extremfes 
Mortals  prove  in  Error's  fchemes. 
Sunk  profound  in  torpor's  trance, 
Or  with  levity  they  dance; 
Or  in  murmilrs  deep,  the  foul 
Thinks  it's  blifs  beyond  the  pole, 
Bounding  fwift  o'er  time  and  place, 
Vacant  ftill  thro'  boundlefs  fpace, 
Leaving  happin^fs.at  home; 
Thus  the  mental  vagrants  roam. 
But  when  thou,  with  fober  mien, 
Deign'ft  to  blefs  this  wayward  fcene, 
Like  Aurora  fhining  clear, 
O'er  th'  ideal  hemifphere; 
Who  but  hears  a  foothing  ftrain 
Warbling  "  Hieav'n's  ways  are  plain? 
Who  but  hears  the  charmer  fay, 
<*  Tbefe  obfqure  the  living  ray  ?" 

I  2  Self- 


I 
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Self-love,  the  fouleft  imp  of  nighty 
That  ever  ftain'd  the  virgin  light; 
Coward  wretch,  who  Ihans  to  Ihare, 
Or  foothe  the  woes  which  others  bear; 
Envy,  with  an  eagle's  eye. 
Scandal's  tales  that  never  die; 
Int'reft  vile  with  countlefs  tongues. 
Trembling  for  ideal  wrongs; 
Flatt'ry  bafe,  with  fupple  knee. 
Cringing  low  fervility; 
Prejudice,  with  eyes  aCkew, 
Still  fufpeding  aught  that's  new; 
Would  but  men  from  thefe  refrain, 
Eden's  bowers  would  bloom  again; 
Doubts  in  embryo  melt  away. 
Truth's  eternal  fun-beams  play. 


WHAT  HAVE  YE  DONE? 

T II  THEN  the  Philofophers  of  the  laft  age  were 
^  ^  firft  con^gregrated  into  the  Royal  Society, 
great  expeftations  were  raifed  of  the  fudden  pfo- 
grefs  of  ufeful  arts;  the  time  was  fuppofed  to  be 
near  when  engines  fhould  turn  by  a  perpetual 
motion,  and  health  be  fecured.by  the  uniyerfal 
medicine;  when  learning  fhould  be  facilitated  by 
a  real  charafter,  and  commerce  extended  by  fhips 

which 
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^hich  could  reach  their  ports  in  defiance  of  the 
tempeft.  ' 

But  improvement  is  naturally  flow*  The  So- 
ciety met  and^  parted  without  any  vifible  diminu- 
tion of  the  miferies  of  life.  The  gout  and  done 
were  ftill  painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  ploughed 
brought  no  harveft,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes 
would  grow  upon  the  hawthorn.  Atlaft,  thofe 
who  were  difappointed  began  to  be  angry;  thofe 
likewife  who  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
ciatedy  perhaps  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears,  from 
Ibme  of  their  earlieft  apologies,  that  the  Philofo- 
phers'  felt,  with  great  fenfibility,  the  unwelcome 
importunities  of  thofe  ^  who  were  daily  alking 
"  What  have  ye  done?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  had  been  fuffered  to  pro- 
mife ;  and  the  queftion  could  only  be  anfwered 
by  general  apologies,  and  by  new  hopes,  which, 
when  they  were  fruftrated,  gave  a  new  occafion 
to  the  fame  vexatious  enquiry. 

This  fatal  queftion  has  difturbed  the  quiet  of 
many  other  minds.    He  that  in  the  latter  part  of 

his 
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fiis  life  too  ftriaiy  enquires  what  he  ha«  dontf ,  caA 
very  feldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  fuch  aik 
account  as  will  give  him  fatisfaftion. 

We  do  not  indeed  lb  often  difappoint  othersr  as 
curfelves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  thaii 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourfelveJi 
to  form  hopes  which  we  never  communicate,  and 
plcafe  our  thoughts  with  employments  which  none 
ever  will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which 
we  are  never  expefted  to  rife ;  and  when  our  d^ys 
and  years  are  paiTed  away  in  cortmon  Bufinefs  or 
common  amufements,  and  we  find  at  laft  that  we 
have  fufFered  our  purpofes  to  fleep  till  the  time  of 
aftion  is  paft,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our  own 
reflexions;  neither  our  friends  nor  onr  enemiies 
wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the  reft  of  man- 
kind; that  we  live  without  notice,  and  die  with- 
out memorial:  they  know  not  what  tafk  we  had 
propofed,  and  therefore  cannot  difcern  whether 
it  is  fiuiflied. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what 
he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  efFe£l  which  mull 
always  follow  the  comparifon  of  imagination  witK 
reality;  he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  own 
unimportance,  arid  wonder  to  what  purpofe  he 
came  into  the  world;  he  will  repine  that  he  fiiall 

leave 
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Leave  behind  hin^  po  evidepcc  of  his  hj^ving  been, 
that  he  has  ^ddecj  npjhing  to  the  fyfteiji  of  life, 
but  has  gUde4  fr^om  youth  to  agp  among  the  <:rowdf 
without  apy  effort  for  diftinftion. 

M;^Q^  is  fe|dpm  wiUing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  pf 
his  pwn  dignity,  or  to  believe  th^t  he  does  little 
only  becaufe  every  individual  is  a  very  little  being. 
He  is  better  content  to-  want  diligence  than  power, 
and  fooner  confeffes  the  depravity  of  his  will  than 
the  imbecility  of  his  nature, 

Frpm  this  miftakeii  notion  of  human  greatnefs 
it  proceeds,  that  mapy  who  pretend  to  h^ve  made 
gr<Bat  ^dvapjpes  in  wifdopi  fo  loudly  declare  that 
they  defpife  th^n^felves.  If  I  had  ^ver  found 
any  of  the  felf-conteipners  muqh  irritated  or 
pained  by  the  tonfpioufnefs  of  their  meannefs,  X 
fliould  have  given  them  confplatiop  by  obferving, 
th?it  a  little  mpre  than  nothing  is  ^s  much  as  can  be 
expeSed  from  a  bpipg,  who,  with  refpe£t  ,to  the 
jpqltitudes  abput  him,  is  himfelf  little  more  than 
nothing.  Every  man  \s  obliged,  by  the  fupremc 
Matter  of  the  Univerfe,  to  imprpve  all  the  op* 
portunities  of  good  which  are  afforded  hiip,  and 
to  keep  in  continual  aftivity  fuch  abilities  as  are 
beftowed  upon  him.  But  he  has  no  reafon  to 
repine,  though  his  abilities  are  fm?ill,  and  his  op- 

portunities 
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portunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the  virtue 
or  advanced  thehappinefs  of  one  fellow-creature; 
he  that  has  afcertained  a  fingle  moral  propofition, 
or  added  one  ufeful  experiment  to  natural  know- 
ledge, may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  refpeCl  to  mortals  like  himfelf, 
may  demand,  like  Auguftus,  to  be  difmifled  at 
his  departure  with  applaufc. 


ANECDOTE. 


T717HEN  Field-Marflial  Fretag  was  taken 
^  ^  prifoner  at  Rexpoede,  the  French  Huflar 
who  feized  him,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  valuable 
watch,  faid,  "  Give  me  your  watch:"  The  Mar- 
flial  inftantly  complied  with  the  demand  of  his 
captor.  A  fhort  time  after,  when  he  was  libera- 
ted by  General  Walmoden,  and  the  French  Huf- 
far  had  become  a  prifoner  in  his  turn,  the  latter, 
with  great  unconcern,  pulled  the  MarDial's  watch 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  prefenting  it  to  him,  faid, 
**  Since  fate  has  turned  againft  me,  take  back  this 
watch,  it  belonged  to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  fo 
well  to  let  others  drip  me  of  it." 

Marflial  Fretag,  admiring  this  principled  con- 
duct of  the  Sans  Culotte,  who  did  not  know  him, 

took 
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look  back  the  v^atch,  and  immediately  after  pre-^ 
fented  it  to  the  Frenchman,  faying,  «*  Keep  the 
watch;  it  fhall  not  be  mine,  for  I  have  been  your 
prifoner/' 


To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  &c. 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION 

OF    • 

WANT  and  MISERT. 

X  II  7HILE  thro'  the  drear  of  froft  and  fnow, 
^  ^     ShivVing  and  ftarving  now  we  go, 

O  caft  a  tender  eye! 
For  this  good  end  your  weahh  was  giv'n; 
You  are  the  delegates  of  Heav'n, 

To  flop  the  heart- felt  figh! 

While  cloth'd  in  fur  you  ftand  elate, 
You  cannot  feel  our  wretched  ftate. 

You  cannot  form  our  woe; 
Yet  muft  each  fympathetic  breaft, 
When  once  it  hears  how  we're  diftrefs'd. 

And  how  forlorn  we^o, 

When  cold  and  hunger  both  prevail. 
And  both  with  equal  force  aflail 
To  wound  a  mortal  frame, 

K  Bring 
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Bring  to  each  mind  a  liorrid  view, 
A  fcene  as  horrid  as  'tis  true. 
And  almoft  wants  a  name. 

The  parent  hears  his  offspring  cry, 
The  children  watch  the  parent's  eye. 

And  catch  the  failing  teir; 
They  echo  back  each  difmal  groan, 
'Till  foon  one  univerfal  moan 

And  forrow  rends  the  air. 

Tho'  wortblefs  obje6b  may  be  found, 
Who  juftly  feel  the  piercing  wound. 

Yet  be  their  faults  their  own; 
Leave  them  to  Heav'n  while  you  difpenfe 
Thofe  bleflings  you've  received  from  thence, 

And  gaki  th'  immortal  crown^ 

How  many  pray'rs  youTl  then  obtain  1 
How  many  t>tefiings  not  id  vain, 

Unu'orthify  beftew'd ! 
From  mom  to  night,  froiii  flight  lo  i}gy, 
Poor  Want  wid  Mifery  wiH  pray. 

To  'ble&  the  <great  afid  good. 


SNRrTUAL 
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SPIRITUAL  FELICITY. 

Til 7ITH  regard  to  Spiritual  Felicity,  we  are 
^  ^  not  confined  to  humble  views. — Clear 
and  determinate  objeds  are  propofed  to  our  pur- 
fuits,  and  full  fcope  is  giveji  to  our  moft  ardent 
defiret.  The  forgivenefs  of  our  fins,  and  God's 
holy  grace  to  guide  6ur  life;  the  proteftion  and 
favour  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  of  the  blefled 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  fan£li- 
fication  and  comfort ;  (hefe  are  obje€ls  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation  and 
diftruft. 

Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfcurity  over 
happinefs  of  every  kind,  we  might  have  had  fome 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  vanity  of  our  condition. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  fo  hard  a  fate.  The  Son 
of  God  hath  removed  that  veil  which  covered  true 
blifs  from  the  fearch  of  wandering  mortals,  and 
hath  taught  them  the  way  which  leads  to  eternal 


K  9  AN 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE 

OLD  ANb  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

HAIL  facred  pages!  Oracles  divine, 
Here  law  und  gofpel  in  coition  join. 
To  teach  the  world  of  nature  (this  ftiort  plan}» 
Man's  duty  to  his  God,  God's  love  to  man, 
Mofes,  the  prophet,  was  of  old  infpir'd,, 
To  write  the  law  as  God  the  Lord  required; 
To  be  obferv'd  by  all  the  Jewilh  train; 
Bulls,  rams,  and  goats,  were  on  their  altars  flain ; 
Kids,  lambs,  and  heifers,  thus  refign'd  their  breath. 
And  Ihew'd  by  faith,  Meffiah's  wond'rous  death. 
By  faith  the  patriarchs  gain'd  their  bleft  abode, 
(With  faints  and  angels  they  enjoy'd  their  God;) 
Trufting  in  the  Redeemer  yet  to  come, 
T'  appear  in  fleOi  from  the  bleft  virgin's  womb; 
To  fave  rebellious  roan  from  wrath  below, 
And  crowns  immortal  on  their  heads  beftow. 
Hark!-^Hark!  what  joy  ferene  accofts  my  ear  ? 
,The  night's  far  fpent,  1  think  the  dawn  appear; 
Peep  out  my  foul  of  thy  bewilder'd  ftate. 
And  catch  the  heav'n-born  news  ere  it  grows  late. 
Spring  from  my  breaft  in  raptures !  oh  the  thought ! 
Behold  good  tidings  of  great  joy  is  brought; 

Which 
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Which  fliall  be  to  all  people  their  reward, 
A  Saviour's  born,  no  lefs  than  Chrift  the  Lord. 
The  glorious  heav'nly  hoft,  on  rapid  wing, 
Sang  praifes  to  the  God  of  Ifrael's  King, 
Who  dwells  on  high ;  peace  ever  be  on  earth, 
Good-will  to  men  fumm'd  up  their  godly  mirth* 
Then  fwift  as  thought  fled  to  the  realms  above. 
With  tidings  of  falvation,  peace  and  love. 
Thus  good  old  Simeon  did  the  child  embrace^ 
Now  let  thy  fervant,  Lord,  depart  in  peace; 
My  lifted  eyes  hath  thy  falvation  feen, 
A  light  prepared  to  light  the  Gentiles  in. 
^  With  heavenly  raptures!  lo,  his  foul  was  fiU'd, 
And  to  Death's  cold  embraces  then  did  yield. 
Jefus  in  wifdom  daily  did  increafe, 
Efteem'd  by  God  and  man,  great  Prince  of  Peace; 
His  precepts  far  excell'd  all  human  thought, 
Which  he  affirm'd  by  th'  miracles  he  wrought. 
Calling  out  devils;  by  his  powerful  might,. 
He  rais'd  the  dead,  reftor'd  the  blind  to  fight# 
Whilft  impious  Jews,  who,  with  malignant  ftrife, 
Difown'd  their  King,  enrag'd,  they  fought  his  life. 
Chrift  in  the  agonizing  garden  pray'd, 
To  have  this  bitter  cup  remov'd;  then  faid, 
O  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done, 
Whilft  drops  of  blood  from  his  bleft  cheeks  did  run. 
While  thus  he  fpake,  a  multitude  appeared. 
With  fwords  and  ftaflPs  thcfe  caitiffs  were  prepared; 

Then 


Then  peijur'd  Judas  in  their  front  drew  nigb. 
And  with  a  kifs  betray'd  his  L.ord  iBoft  higb» 
Into  the  hands  of  finners,  lo,  he's  hurl'dj 
As  if  the  greateft  finner  iq  the  world; 
Beat  and  infulted  by  thi3  rabble  crowd, 
Accus'd  with  blafphemy,  and  mock'd  aloud  £ 
Drefs*d  in  a  purple  robe  which  Herod  found. 
With  thorns  his  glorious  facred  head  was  crowned* 
When  at  the  bar  of  men  Chrift  was  arraigned. 
Their  witnefs  prov'd  abfurd,  and  counfel  feign'd; 
Thrice  Pilate  did  his  innocence  declare, 
In  this  juft  man  no  fault  at  all  appear. 
Whilft  Jews  like  Daemons  vent  their  cruel  ragid^ 
Cry'd  out  for  blood,  their  brutifli  thirft  t'  aflwage, 
Pilate,  through  fear  a  tumult  would  arife, 
Join'd  with  thefe  mifcreants,  and  received  their  lies; 
A  murd'ring  robber  by  him  was  fet  free. 
That  Chrift  might  die  on  the  accurfed  tree, 
(View,  O  my  foul !  thy  Saviour  thus  abus'dt 
Make  no  reply,  tho'  impioufly  accused! 
He's  lowly,  meek,  and  calm  on  ev'ry  fide,    . 
Learn  thou  from  hence  to  mortify  thy  pride.) 
Behold  him  on  the  crofs  refign  his  breath. 
And  how  his  glorious  facred  head  to  death. 
Stupendous  condefcenfion!  love  and  grace, 
That  God  the  Son  did  thus  himfelf  abafe; 
He  left  his  Father's  bofom  to  aflume 
Our  mortal  rags,  and  faffer'il  in  our  room ; 

He 
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He  flied  his  precious  blood  to  fatisfy 
His  Father's  juftke,  ^nd  bring  finners  nigli 
To  God  the  Father;  in^  and  through  the  Sdxi,    . 
We're  juftified  by  faith  in  him  alone. 
Within  the  filent  tomb  awhile  he  lay, 
Conceal'd  by  death,  'till  the  third  glorious  day; 
On  which  he  rofe  triumphant  from  below. 
Wreath 'd  with  a  crown  immortal  on  his  brow* 
He  burft  the  bonds  of^eatK  the  grave,  and  hell; 
Beneath  his  pow'r  their  mightieft  efforts  felU 
The  mighty  Conqu'ror  up  the  aetherial  (ley 
Afcended,  to  the  blifsful  realms  on  high; 
Upon  a  throne  of  grace,  at  God's  right  hand. 
He  ever  lives;  there  pleads  for  finful  man. 
Till  the  diffolving  heav'ris  with  fire  abound^     - 
And  claftiing  elements  their  noife  refound; 
The  iun  be  daifi^eti'd,  atidtlie  earth  be  %uni'd. 
The  moon  to  blood  diAiCtaitly  be  iurn'd ; 
He'll  thien  defcebdffom  Heat'n  in  glorious  ftatc. 
And  fumnrorvs  all  l^appear^  b^h  fmall  atid  great* 
Their  fcatter'd  duft,  which  hatli  for  ages  iain, 
Shall  ihsn  he  joinM  and  rais'd  to  life  agafin, 
To  hear  thetr  final ^verlafting  doom. 
From  him  who  knows  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and 

to  come. 
Happy!  thtice  happy  they  who  ferv'd  tht  Lord> 
But  finners  will  «ceive  their  juft  reward. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

T  71  THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  had  an  audience  of  the 
^  ^  King^  by  appointment,  in  the  Queen's 
library,  in  the  courfe  of  converfation  his  Majefty 
alked  him,  "  why  he  did  not  continue  writing  ?" 
"  Why,  Sire/'  fays  Johnfon,/*  1  thought  I  had 
written  enough!"  **  So  fhould  1  have  thought 
too,  Doftor/'  replied  the  King,  "  if  you  had  not 
written  fo  well." 


A  PRAYER 

OP  THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY* 

OTHOU  eternal,  incomprehenfible  Being, 
who  art  the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  the 
fource  of  love ;  thy  fun  lights  equally  the  Chrif* 
tian  and  the  Atheift;  thy  Ihbwers  equally  nourifli 
the  fields  of  the  believers  and  the  infidels :  the 
feed  of  virtue  is'  fown  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
impious  and  the  heretic.  From  Thee,  I  learn, 
therefore,  that  diverfity  of  opinions  does  not  pre- 
vent Thee  from  being  a  beneficent  Father  to  all 
mankind.  Shall  I,  then,  thy  feeble  creature,  be 
lefs  indulgent?  Shall  I  not  permit  my  fubjefts  to 
adore  Thee  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe  ?— 

Shall 
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Shall  I  perfecute  thore  who  differ  from  me  in 
point  of  thinking  ?  Shall  I  fpread  my  religion 
with  the  point  of  my  fword  ?  O  Thou !  whofe 
mighty  power  and  ineffable  love  embrace  the  uni- 
verfe,  grant  that  fuch  erroneous  principles  may 
never  harbour  in  my  breaft !  I  will  try  to  be 
like  Thee  as  far  as  human  efforts  can  approach 
infinite  perfeftion;  I  will  be  as  indulgent  as  Thou 
to  all  men  whofe  tenets  differ  from  mine,  and  all 
unnatural  compulfions  in  point  of  confcience  fhall 
be  banifhed  for  ever  from  my  kingdom.  Where 
is  the  religion  that  does  not  inftruft  us  to.  love  vir- 
tue, and  to  deteft  vice  ?  Let  all  religions,  there- 
fore, be  tolerated.  Let  all  mankind  pay  their 
worfhip  to  Thee,  Thou  Eternal  Being!  in  the 
manner  they  think  beft.  Does  an  error  in  the 
judgment  deferve  expulfion  from  fociety?  and  is 
force  the  proper  way  to  win  the  heart,  or  bring 
the  fwerving  mind  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  religion? 
Let  the  fhameful  chains  of  religious  tyranny  be 
parted  afunder,  and  the  fweet  bonds  of  fraternal 
amity  unite  all  my  fubjefts  for  ever,  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  that  many  difficulties  will  occur  to  me  in  this 
bold  attempt;  and  that  mofl  of  them  will  be 
thrown  in  my  way  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  ftyle 
themfelves  thy  minifters:  But  may  thy  almighty 
power  never  for  fake  me!  O  Thou  eternal  and 
incomprehenfible  Being!  fortify  my  holy  refolu-^ 

L  tions 
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tions  with  thy  love,  that  I  may  furmount  every 
obftacle;  and  let  that  law  of  but  Divine  Mafterv 
^hich  inculcates  charity  and  paiieitce,  be  always 
itnprcffed  upon  my  heart.    Amen* 


An  anecdote 

RELATING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
ALFRED    AND    CHARLEMAGNE. 

BOTH  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  provided 
matters  for  their  fons,  as  foon  as  ever  their 
tender  age  would  allow  it ;  and  had  them  carefully 
trained  up  in  the  equal  difcipline  of  arms  and 
hunting,  and  while  thefe  were  the  principal  ob- 
jefts  of  their  aftive  life,  Charlemagne  was  never 
taught  to  write,  nor  Alfred  to  read  till  he  wag 
thirty reight,  and  the  former  continued  unable  to 
write  as  long  as  he  lived. 


-^-1*^ 


The  FOLLY  of  FREE-THINKING: 

AN    ANECDOTE. 

npHE  late  Mr.  Mallet  was  a  great  Freethinker, 

■*-    and  a  very  free  fpeaker  of  his  free  thoughts^ 

He  made  no  fcraple  to  difieminate  his  6pitiion9 

whenever 
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whenever  he  could  introduce  them.  At  his  own 
table,  the  lady  of  the  houfe  (who  vas  a  ftaunch 
advocate  for  her  hufband's  opinions}  would 
often,  in  the  wanmhof  argument,  fay,  *  Sir,  we 
Deifts/  The  lefture  upon  the  non-credence  of 
the  Freethinkers  was  repeated  fo  often,  and  urged 
with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  that  the  inferior  domef- 
iics  became  foon  as  able  difputants  as  the  heads  of 
the  family.  The  fellow  who  waited  at  table,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  any  of  his  mifdeeds 
he  fhould  have  no  afters-account  to  make,  was 
refolved  to  profit  by  the  do^ioe,  and  made  off 
with  many  things  of  value,  particularly  the  plate. 
Luckily  he  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  he  was 
brought  back  with  ki^  prey  to  his  matter's  houfe, 
who  examined  him  before  fome  feleft  friends.-^ 
At  iirft  the  naan  was  fullen,  and  would  anfwer  no 
X[ueftions ;  but,  being  urged  to  give  a  reafon  for 
his  infamous  behaviour,  he  refoiqtely  faid,  "  Sir, 
I  had  heard  you  fo  often  talk  of  the  impoffibiHty 
of  a  future  Bate,  and  that  after  death  jthere^as 
no  reward  for  virtue,  orpunifhment  for  vice,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery."  **  Well; 
but  you  rafcal,'*  replied  Mallet,  *^  had  you  no  fear 
of  the  gallows?"  *  Sir,*  faid  the  fellow,  looking 
fternly  at  his  matter,  *  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had 
n^  mind  to  venture  that  ?  You  had  removed  my 
gre^tell  terror;  why  Ihould  I  fear  the  leaft? 

h  2  ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  of  BOYCE. 

T  71  THEN  Boyce,  author  of  fome  very  elegant 
^  ^  verfes,  was  almoft  perifhing  with  hunger, 
being  relieved  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  gave  him  a 
guinea  to  buy  a  piece  of  beef,  and  procure  other 
neceffaries,  he  could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup, 
and  laid  out  the  lad  half  guinea  he  pofTeffed  in 
truflBes  and  muflirooms,  eating  them  in  bed  too, 
for  want  of  cloaths,  or  even  a  fliirt  to  fit  up  in. 


SingyJar  and  laughable  Injlance  of 
IGNORANCE. 

T^OCTOR  Johnfon,  whilft  he  was  a  teacher 
-■^  of  youth,  had  two  very  good  claffick  fcho- 
lars,  yet,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  fomething 
more  familiar  Ihould  be  known,  and  he  bid  them 
read  the  Hiftory  of  England.  After  a  few  months 
had  elapfed,  he  afked  them,  "  jf  they  could  re- 
coUefl;  who  firft  deftroyed  the  monafteries  in  our 
ifland?  One  modeftly  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know;  the  other  faid,  Jefus  Chrift. 
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A  HYMN  to  the  MORNING. 

DAUGHTER  of  Heav'n!  Aurora  rife, 
Thy  cheering  courfe  to  run. 
With  luftre  crimfon  o'er  the  fties. 
And  ufher  in  the  fun. 

Thy  balmy  breath's  refrelhing  pow'r 

Shall  foon  revive  the  plain; 
Awake  the  fweets  of  ev'ry  flow'r, 

And  gladden  ev'ry  ftrain.. 

The  virgin,  yet  untaught  to  figh, 

Shall  lightly  tread  the  vale; 
And  raife  with  joy  the  tearlefs  eye, 

To  bid  thy  prefence  hail. 

Come,  modeft  maid,  with  bluQies  fpeak, 

In  all  thy  rofes  dreft; 
Diffufing  health  to  ev'ry  cheek, 

And  peace  on  ev'ry  breaft. 

Come,  Morning !  come,  which  heav'n  defign'd 

Its  choiceft  gifts  to  bear; 
And  kindly  teach  the  human  mind 

To  worlhip  and  revere. 


In 
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In  wonder  wrapt  let  nature  ftandf 
To  think  bow  much  fhe  owes; 

And  learn  to  praife  the  gracious  hand, 
From  whence  the  bleffing  flows. 


An  ESSAY  on  LIGHT. 

WHEN  God  had  fpoken  into  being  that  illuf^ 
trious  globe  of  light,  the  Suq,  every  dark 
orb  in  the  new-created  fyftem  was  fo  illuiainated, 
as  to  exhibit  to  its  future  inhabitants  the  vaft  va- 
riety of  entertaining  wonders,  with  which  the 
creation  was  to  be  repleniilhed. 

Light,  indeed,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account^ 
exifted  antecedent  to  the  creatioisi  of  the  fun,  and 
the  yet  imperfefl:  worlds  without  that  bright  lumi- 
nary, enjoyed  an  alterjiate  fucoeffioA  of  day  and 
night. — .God  himfelf  enlightened  it,  bi3  fpirit 
moved  upon  the  furface  of  the  chaotic  mafsi  an4 
diridedtbe  light  from  tbe  darkness. 

When  thefe  divine  beams  were  fufpended,  the 
fame  alnoighty  power  was  pleafed  to  fupply  their 
want  by  fixing  the  fun  in  the  mighty  void  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth;  whereas,  if  the  world  had 
been  left  in  its  original  ftate,  our  very  cyts  would 
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have  been  but  a  tifeleft  ofnamcnt,  and  all  the 
beauties  aboiil  tt«  for  ever  buried  in  eternal  night. 

But  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  the  folar 
rays  ftream  fwiftly  from  their  blazing  fountain, 
and,  by  a  regular  and  Conft^nt  flow,  always  illu- 
minate one  half  of  the  rolling  world :  their  motion 
is  fo  fwift,  and  their  quantity  of  matter  fp  minute, 
that  when  they  come  within  the  fphere,  they  are 
out  of  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraftion;  other- 
wife  they  would  a£tually  move  about  her  with  a 
compound  motion,  and  make  a  perpetual  funihine« 

Many  of  thefe  rambling  effluvia,  in  their  paf- 
fage  from  the  fun,  unavoidably  mifs  our  world, 
travel  on  from  fyftem  to  fyftem,  and  lofe  thcm- 
felves  in  the  pathlefs  regions  of  empty  fpace;  but 
here  they  never  ftream  in  vain;  like  fo  many 
ready  obfequious  fervants,  they  vifit  every  objeft, 
fly  to  us  mnafiked,  and  pleafahtly  entertain  us  every 
moment  with  the  endearing  beauties  of  the  gay 
creation. 


MR.  Morlan,  firft|>hyfidan'to  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  going  one  day  to  the  Prince's 
with  a  fword,  was  jocofe  upon  -bis  adjuftmenr, 
and  faid,  **  Monfeigneur,  do  not  you  think  I  re- 
ferable 
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femble  Captain  Spezzaferro  of  the  Italian  come« 
dy?"  **  It  is  impoffible  to  refemble  him  lefs," 
anfwered  the  Prince;  *'  Spezzaferro  never  killed 
any  body/' 


ANECDOTE. 

T II  THEN  George  the  Second  propofed  giving 
^  ^  the  command  of  the  expedition  againft 
Quebec  to  General  Wolfe,  great  objeftions  were 
raifed;  and  the  Duke  of  N— — ,  in  particular, 
begged  his  Majefty  to  confider,  that  the  man  was 
actually  mad.  "  If  he  be  mad,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter/' replied  the  King,  *'  as  in  that  cafe,  I  hope 
to  God  he'll  bite  fome  of  my  Generals/* 


The  following  melancholy  Accident  Ihews 
that  a  TYGER  is  not  always  deterred  from 
approaching  FIRE. 

A  Small  veffel  from  Ganjam  to  Calcutta,  being 
■*^  ^  longer  on  her  paflage  than  was  expefted, 
ran  out  of  proviGohs  and  water:  Being  near  the 
Sugar  Ifland,  the  Europeans,  fix  in  number,  went 
on  ftiore  in  fearch  of  refrelhments,  there  being 

fome 
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fome  cocoa-nuts  on  the  ifland,  in  queft  of  which 
they  ftraye^  a  confiderable  way  inland.  Night 
coming  on,  and  the  veffel  being  at  a  diftance,  it 
was  thought  more  fafe  to  take  up  their  night's 
lodging  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagoda,  than  to 
return  to  the  veffel.  A  large  fire  was  lighted, 
and  an  agreement  made,  that  two  of  the  number 
Ihould  keep  watch  by  turns,  to  alarm  the  reft  in 
cafe  of  danger,  which  they  had  reafon  to  appre- 
hend from  the  wild  appearance  of  the  place.  It 
happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  Dawfon,  late  a 
filverfmith  and  engraver  in  Calcutta,  to  be  one  of 
the  watch.  In  the  night,  a  tyger  darted  ovw  the 
fire,  upon  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  io 
fpringing  off  with  him,  ftruck  its  head  againft  the 
fide  of  the  pagoda,  which  made  it  and  its  prey 
rebound  upon  the  fire,  on  which  they  rolled  one 
over  another  once  or  twice  before  he  was  carried 
off.  In  the  morning,  the  thigh-bones  and  legs  of 
the  unfortunate  viftim  were  found  at  fome  dif- 
tance, the  former  ftyipt  of  its  llefh,  and  the  latter 
{hockingly  mangled. 


M  AliEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    FR£DSRICSL,TH£    CREAT» 
LATE   KING   OF    t»RUSStA. 

KING  Frederick  William  the  Firft  ordered 
our  hero  once  to  fit  before  the  court  painter^ 
Huber,  in  order  to  have  his  likenefs,  with  the 
reft  of  the  family,  which  were  defigned  for  a  pre* 
fcnt.  However  unwilling,  the  Prince  was  obliged 
to  obey  his  father's  commands.  He  therefore 
went  to  Huber,  fat  down,  took  his  flute  .from  his 
pocket,  played  a  tune,  and  got  up,  faying,  *'  Tell 
my  father  I  have  been  fitting,"  and  went  away. 
He  feemed  to  have  a  diflike  againft  Huber;  for 
fome  years  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  the 
converfation  turning  on  painters,  Huberts  name 
was  mentioned:  ^^  I  do  not  know  him,''  faid  the 
King ;  "  perhaps  he  may  have  painted  a  gateway 
after  the  life." 


ANECDOTE  of  an  INNKEEPER 

IN  A  VILLAGE  NEAR  NORFOLK. 

A  Well-known  Mifer,  from  London,  riding 
-^^  through  the  village,  afked  the  Innkeeper, 
who  was  ftanding  at  his  door,  if  he  could  give  him 

fome 
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feme  tea,  adding,  I  fuppofe  finc^  the  commute* 
tion  aft,  inftead  of  paying  eight-pence,  you  can 
give  one  plenty  of  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  for  fix- 
pence.  The  hoft  took  the  traveller  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  a  room,  where  all  the  windows 
were  walled  up;  "  Are  you  willing/'  faid  he,  "  to 
pay  for  thQ  candles?'* 


The  Impiety  of  murmuring  againft  Provi- 
dence j  Inftability  of  Human  Happinefs; 
Heart-breaking  Difcovery;  Our  Duty  to 
fubmit  to  Providence ;  and  the  good  EfFeds 
of  Induftry. 

THE  murmurs  of  mankind  againft  the  decrees 
of  Omnipotence,  are  as  unjuft  as  they  are 
impious.  Refignation  to  the  will  of  his  Creator 
is  the  duty  of  every  human  being,  who,  by  pre- 
fuming  to  cenfure  the  unequal  dillribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world,  difcover  a  weak  headj  or 
a  depraved  heart;  fometimes  both. 

Short-fighted  as  we  are,  how  childifh  are  our 
.complaints,  how  abfurd  are  our  repinings!  repi- 
pings  and  complaints  into  which  we  furely  fliquld 
liipyer  fall,  did  we  ferioufly  refleCl.on  the  jpfiiiite 
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and  amazing  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  did  we 
confider  that  the  fevereft  affliftions,  according  to 
our  hafty  apprehenfions,  are  often  eventually  the. 
mod  fubftantial  bleffings. 

Againft  the  decrees  of  Omnipotence  I  once 
murmured  myfelf.  The  unequal  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  world,  I  once  cenfured. — 
I  repined  at  the  fight  of  beings  in  amoreprofpe- 
rous  fituation,  and  complained  of  my  own  hard 
fate  in  the  bittereft  terms.  I  am  now  in  another, 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  fincerely  hope 
that  many,  of  my  difcontented  fellow-creatures 
may  be  rendered  otherwife  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  written  with  the  pen  of  experience. 

I  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fmall  pater- 
nal eftate,  the  income  arifing  from  which  would, 
in  this  age  of  luxury  and  diflipation,  be  reckoned 
a  trifling  one.  Little,  however,  as  it  was,  I  could 
not  hope  to  fee  it  increafed,  as  I  was  not,  being 
an  only  and  a  fondled  child,  with  a  tender  confti- 
tution,  bred  up  to  any  bufinefs,  though  I  received 
a  very  good  education. 

Having  loft  my  father  and  mother  as  foon  as  my 
education  was  finifhed,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  what  had  ferved  us  all  three,  would,  undoubt- 
edly. 
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cdly>  be  fufficient  for  me  alone;  efpecially  as  I 
looked  upon  my  orphan  fituation  in  a  defponding 
light,  and  had  no  defire  to  live  in  an  expenfive 
manner. 

So  violent  was  my  grief,  fo  deep  was  my  afflic- 
tion, on  being  deprived  of  my  parents,  that  I  gave 
myfelf  up  to  defpair,  and  accufed  Heaven  of 
cruelty  for  fnatching  them  away  from  me,  inftead 
of  being  thankful  for  having  enjoyed  them  fo  iong^ 
Time,  however,  and  the  tendernefs  with  which  the 
gentleman  whom  my  father  had  appointed  to  be 
my  guardian,  treated  me,  alleviated  my  fofrow* 
My  friendihip  too  for  that  Gentleman's  fon,  who 
was  remarkably  formed  to  pleafe,  who  was  as 
amiable  in  my  eyes,  as  he  was  agreeable,  and  who 
profeffed  the  fincereft  efteem  for  me,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  its  alleviation. 

The  happinefs  which  I  enjoyed  with  my  young 
friend  was  exceffive,  and  I  thought  that  nothing 
could  make  any  addition  to  it :  but  while  I  was 
pluming  myfelf  on  my  peculiar  felicity,  and  de- 
pending upon  its  continuance,  I  was  extremely 
difappointed;  for  the  much  efteemed  companion 
of  my  heart  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Lifbon,  his  father's  affairs  rendering  his  prefence 
^t  that  place  abiblutely  neceflary. 

During 
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During  his  abfence,  vbich  affedcd  me  greatly^ 
J  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  mod  amiable 
girls  in  the  world;  and  foon  fell  fo  defperately  in 
love  with  her,  that  I  had  no  reft  night  or  day, 
becaufe  I  had  reafon  to  believe  that  her  father 
would  think  my  fortune  too  fmall ;  and  that  he 
would  expefl  a  more  advantageous  match  for  « 
girl  with  her  perfon  and  accomplilhroents.  Then^ 
•^then  I  wiihed,  moft  ardently  wiihed^  that  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  way  to  improve  my  patrimonyt 
and  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  only  woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy  | 
without  whom,  indeed^  I  fliould  be  a&^ally 
wretched. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough,  as  I  thought,  to 
find  feveral  opportunities  to  make  my  addreife; 
to  the  lady;  but  the  dread  of  being  rejefled  by 
him,  who  had  alone  a  right  to  difpofe  of  her,  kept 
ine  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  ftalc  of  the  moft 
racking  uncertainty;  and  I  was  weak  enough  to 
affront  the  memory  of  my  once  beloved  and 
revered  parents,  by  accufing  them  of  having  beep 
cruelly  inattentive  to  my  future  welfare. — "  Had 
I  been  brought  up  to  bufinefs,  I  might  have  b^en 
enabled ,  perhaps,  to  oflFer  myfelf  to  this  adorable 
creature  without  fearing  a  refufal  either  from  her 
or  from  her  father  V* 

I  W?3 
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I  was  nOt|  indeed,  tj^  far  advanced  in  life  to 
fettle  to  bufineft;  but  love  engaged  my  thoughts 
fo  much,  and  forbade  me  alfo  to  embark  my  little 
all  on  a  precarious  bottom,  that,  inftead  of  endea-* 
vouring  to  increafe  my  income  by  induftry,  I 
abandoned  myfelf  to  defpair. 

Defpair,  at  length,  drove  me  to  a(k  the  father 
of  my  Maria  for  his  confent. 

I  was,  as  I  feared  I  ihould  be,  repulfed  with  at 
peremptory  denial. 

This  was  a  finiihing  ftroke ;  I  could  not  fupport 
it.— I  murmured  at  Providence  for  not  having 
given  ttoe  the  exaft  fum  I  wanted,  fretted  myfelf 
ill,  and  was  foon  pronounced  to  be  in  danger. 

My  guardian,  and  his  family,  who  had  ever 
behaved  in  the  tendereft  manner  to  me/well  know- 
ing the  caufe  of  my  diforder,  informed  Maria  of 
my  fituation. 

She,  who  had  never  been  averfe  to  me,  on  being 
acquainted  with  it,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  intreated  him  to  let  her  come 
and  fee  me. 

Moved 
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Moved  by  her  forrow,  he  complied  with  her 
requeft;  but  he  was  fo  much  more  afieQed  at  her 
return,  by  the  account  fhe  gave  of  my  indifpofi*- 
tion,  that  he  confented  to  our  union. 

Our  marriage  was  to  be  folemnized  as  foon  as 
my  health  was  reftored;  and  I  believed  myfelf  to 
be  the  happiell  of  men. 

My  wife's  fortune  was  but  little,  if  at  all  fupe- 
rior  to  mine.  Her  parents,  however,  reckoning 
upon  her  perfon  and  accompHQiments,  had  higher 
views  for  her,  and  had  flattered  themfelves  that 
fhe  would  be  railed  confiderably  by  her  external 
attrafiions  co-operating  with  her  intrinfic  merit : 
they  were  confequently,  at  .firft,  rather  chagrined 
to  fee  their  fchemes  defeated;  but  finding  that  (he 
was  fatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  that  I  continued 
extravagantly  fond  of  her,  they  alfo  became  more 
contented. ' 

In  a  Ihort  time  after  our  marriage,  her  grand- 
father died,  and  left  her  only  five  hundred  pounds ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  five  thoufand  more 
to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  fon;  and  in  cafe  of 
our  having  only  girls,  to  be  made  over  to  anqtl^r 
branch  of  the  family. 

This 
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This  unkind,  this  uhhift  procedure,  routed  tny 
refentment;  and  I  ifilutted  the  memory  of  the 
deceafed  old  gentleman  with  the  keeneft  inveftivei. 
1  ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  his  having  re- 
membered us  at  all,  as  he  had  a  large  fatnily, 
who  wanted  what  be  had  bequeathed  to  us  tnott 
than  we  did. 

We  were  now  perpetually  wiftiing,  and  wifhin^ 
with  anxiety,  tb  have  a  boy,  to  bring  fo  good  a 
legacy  home  to  us;  bat  heaven,  juftly  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  our  unreafonable  difcjuietude,  fent 
us  only  a  female,  who  was  to  me,  in  particttlaf, 
very  difgufting,  merely  as  a  female;  and  her  mo- 
ther was  fo  much  difpleafed  with  her  fe*  a»  to 
deny  it  nourifliment  from  her  own  breaft.  The 
poor  child,  though  as  finer  a  one  .as  ever  wasbofti; 
was  turned  out  of  the  houfe  at  the  tendered  age, 
not  only  to  partake  of  the  rude  accommodations 
and  homely  fare  of  oner  of  the  loweft  cottagers, 
but  to  run  the  rifque  of  imbibing,  with  the  milk 
of  a  ftranger,  all  the  ill-blood  and  ill-Kumours 
with  which  that  ftranger  might  be  filled.  Thus 
did  we  throw  away  a  treafore,  of  which  we  wertf 
not  capable  of  eftimating  the  value. 

My  wife,  not  finding  herfdf  breeding  again, 
foon  began  to  take*  a  fancy  to  a  diflferent  ftile  of 

N  living. 
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living. — She  had  hitherto  been  fatisfied  with  pri- 
vacy, and  paid  a  proper  fegard  to  domeftic  oecoi- 
nomy,  as  we  were  by  no  means  in  fplendid  cir- 
cumftances;  but  her  difappointment  arifing  from 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  had  made  a  change  in 
her  temper;  and  the  fociety  of  fome  gay  people 
of  her  own  fex,  with  whom  fhe  ftruck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  firft,  in  order  to  diffipate  her  un- 
eafinefs,  infpired  her  with  too  ftrong  a  palfion  for 
pleafure. — Yet  was  not  my  fondnefs  in  the  leaft 
abated  by  her  new  propenfities.  I  ftill  doated  on 
her,  and  indulged  her  in  the  gratification  of  her 
heart's  every  wifh. 

.  Juft  about  this  time,  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure  (pleafure  very  little  expefled)  from  my 
friend  Theodore's  return  from  Lifbon.  His  arrival 
gave  me  the  greateft  delight,  as  I  had  flattered 
myfelf  that  he  would,  as  a  fincere  friend,  enjoy, 
by  the  force  of  fympathy,  the  happinefs  I  felt  in 
my  loyely  Maria's  company. 

I  flew  to  him,  therefore,  immediately,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  my  wife  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
on  each  other,  which,  indeed,  they  both  deferved, 
and  which  they  both  foon  felt  neither  proceeded 
from  the  extravagance  of  love,  nor  the  ronaantic 
ardour  of  friendlhip*  Few  men  were  more  agree- 
able 
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4bledian  Theodore;  few  women  more  amiable 
than  Maria. 

I  now  began  almoft  to  forget  my  late*  difap- 
pointment  in  the  arms  of  my  wife,  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  my  friend,  between  whom  I  fpent 
all  my  happy  hours. — My  felicity  was,  in  truth, 
fo  complete,  that  I  even  thought  not  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  my  fortune.  My  felicity,  however,-— 
(how  can  we  expeft  permanent  felicity  A^r^?)— 
was  foon  interrupted^ — My  wife  fell  fick  of  a 
fever. — In  a  few  days  afterwards  {he  was  decla- 
red to  be  haftening  to  her  diflblution,  and  jn  a 
few  days  more  expired  in  my  arms. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcrlbe  the  agonies  which 
my  foul  indured  when  I  beheld  the  woman  whom 
I  had  ever  loved  to  diftraftion  ftretched  out  be- 
fore me  a  lifelefs  corpfe.  I  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man; and  in  the  height  of  my  phrenzy  dared, 
impioufly  dared,  to  accufethe  Almighty  of  having 
given  her  to  me  only  to  make  me  a  thou fand  times 
more  miferable  than  I  fliould  have  been,  if  I  had 
never  known  her,  by  an  early  feparation.  I 
ftamped — I  tore  my  hair — I  committed  innume- 
rable irregularities.  When  I  grew  fomewhat  lefs 
difturbed,  I  funk  into  a  fuHenncfs  which  nothing 
could  remove. 

N  a  Soon 
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Sqqt\  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  my  friend 
Theodore  was  obliged  to  fettle  abroad.  His  de^ 
parture  occafioned  new  murmurings,  new  ina- 
pietie^. 

There  was  pow  hut  one  objeft  left  to  attraQ  my 
attentipp;  M^^  objea  was  my  little  girl,  againtt 
whom*  from  her  birth,  my  bofpm  was  fteeled. 

Matia  had  now  ji^ft  entered  into  her  fouirth 
year;  but  having  beep  (hamefully  neglefted  both 
by  her  mother  and  me,  had  contra3ed  a  great 
manyjow  ways  under  the  tuition  of  her  vulgar 
nurfe.  I  went  to  fee  ber,-r-but  oh !  ihai^p  reproacl^ 
forTiaving  fo  long  ftifled  parental  affeftion  in  my 
bofom, — (he  fcreamed  at  the  fight  of  me.-^I  was 
indeed  2l  ftranger. 

Pitying  the  poor  child's  fitualion,  I  took  her 
home:  however,  as  I  gave  myfelf  no  trouble 
about  her  education,  fhe  only  exchanged,  as  fhe 
^rew  up,  the  coarfe  dialeft  of  the  nurfe,  for  the 
pert  language  of  the  chambermaid.  Forcjed  by 
secolleftion  to  dwell  on  the  late  loQes  I  bad  fuf-* 
tained,  certain,  of  never  feeing  my  beloved  wifip 
9gain,  and  dou^i^ul  with  regard  to  the  re-appears 
ance  of  my  friend,  I  fat  either  flupified  with  for- 
row,  or  raving  with  defpair;  unmindfi^l  of  every 

thing 
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thing  vhich  OMtghi  to  have  engaged  my  thoughts; 
unmincjful  of  wiy  mpuWeriagfonune;  unmindful 
of  my  injured  daughter. 

One  d^y  the  maid  came  into  my  room,  telling 
ine  that  Mifs  was  cutting  her  double  teeth,  and 
va«  very  ill,  adding,  that  Ibe  wi(hed  I  would  give 
be*  ^n  anpdyne  necklace,  which  ibe  knew  her 
ipaiftref^  h^d  in  hcr  cabinet* 

On  being  thus  unneceffarily,  I  thought,  re- 
minded of  my  wife,  I  was  thrown  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  in  Ibe  firft  tranfports  of  my  paffion, 
feverely  reprimanded  the  maid  for  her  officiouU 
nefs;  but  pailing  foon  afterwards  through  a  room 
in  which  the  young  Maria  lay  on  her  lap  in  ex^ 
treme  pain,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance 
between  her  and  her  late  lovely  mother,  a  little 
while  before  (he  expired. 

A  figh,  which  I  could  not  fupprefs,  heaved  my 
bofom;  and  as  1  hung  over*  the  poor  innocent, 
the  tears  of  paternal  fenfibility  rulhed  from  my 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  pallid  face.  I  thea 
haftened  to  the  cabinet,  to  fearch  for  the  necklace^ 
QX  any  thing  elfe  that  laight  probaWy  relieve  her* 


In 
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In  turning  over  feveral  papers,  which  were  in- 
termixed with  my  dear  Maria's  trinkets,  I  recog- 
nized the  hand  of  Theodore. 

Aftoni filed  beyond  expreflion  at  fo  unexpefted 
a  fight,  I  opened  the  letter  with  precipitation^  and 
read  it  with  horror.- — I  was  dabbed  with  the  pe- 
'  ■  f  it. — Every  word  planted  a  dagger  in  my 
It  was — oh,  heaven !  I  ftill  tremble  at  the 
recuiiedion  of  it — a  letter  from  Theodore,  the 
man  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  firmed,  fincereft 
friend,  to  Maiia,  my  wife,  who  doated  on  me,  I 
^Ifo  believed,  as  fcndly  as  I  did  on  her.  After 
having  thanked  her  for  the  very  great  tendernefsf 
which  Ihe  had  difcovered  for  him,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — ''  You  need  not  be  in  the  leaft  afraid 
of  your  hufband's  fiifpicions,  for  I  do  not  know 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  man  who  has  a 
ftronger  confidence  in  any  perfon  than  he  has  both 
in  you  and  me;  nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  more  eafily  to  be  duped." 

This  heart-breaking  difcovery  made  me  quite 
furious. — I  now  exclaimed  againft  Providence  in 
the  mod  daring  and  irreverent  terms,  for  having 
fuffered  me  to  be  fo  deceived  and  defpifed;  fo 
grofsly  impofed  upon,  and  injurioufly  treated.— 
I  declared,  with  much  vehemence,  that  no  human 

being 
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being  had  ever  been  fo  cruelly  ufed,  and  fwore  iu 
tremendous  accents  that  no  man  fhould  fo  ufe  me 
with  impunity. 

Could  I  have  reached  Theodore  in  thofe  mo- 
ments of  njiadnefs,  when  I  fmarted  with  refent- 
ment,  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge^  I  {hould 
have  certainly  murdered  him;  but  luckily  he  was 
at  a  diftance,  and  I  had  leifure  to  grow  cooK-f-^ 
My  rage,  indeed,  gradually  fubfided;  but  the 
mifery  I  felt  by  reflefting  on  the  undeferved  treat- 
ment which  I  had  received  from  two  perfons  the 
deareft  to  me  in  the  world,  threw  me  into  a  violent 
fever. 

From  that  fever,  I,  with  great  difficulty,  reco- 
vered, and  funk  into  a  dejeftion  which  almoft 
rendered  me  incapable  of  doing  any  thing.  I 
negleCled  my  affairs — life  became  burthenfome  to 
me — all  the  efforts  of  my  acquaintance  to  raife 
my  fpirits,  and  to  put  me  in  humour  with  exift- 
ence,  were  ineffeftual.  I  at  laft  grew  fo  difgufted 
with  fociety,  that  I  only  admitted  the  vifiis  of  an 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  exceeding  good 
fenfe,  and  irreproachable  morals.  By  his  frequent 
vifits,  1  found  myfelf  by  degrees  lefs  and  lefs  em- 
barraffed  in  his  company;  and  at  length  grew  fo 
unguarded,  that  I  ra^de  a  difcovery  of  the  true 

caufe 
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caufe  of  my  melancholy,  which  I  hkd  till  then 
concealed  from  every  living  creature. 

No  fooner  was  he  acquainted  with  the  fource 
of  my  forrow,  than  he  told  me  that  I  wa»,  in  his 
opinion,  very  defervedly  panifiiedv  •'  Learn 
henceforward,"  faid  he,  "  to  fubmit  without  the 
leaft  murmuring  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  i  for 
you  may  be  affured,  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
is  ordered  by  unerring  wifdom ;  and  that  we  poor 
imperfed  beings  know  not  what  is  beft  for  us.-— 
You  thought  yoorfelf  the  moft  miferable  of  men 
when  you  loft  your  wife ;  but  had  ftie  lived,  what 
torments  would  you  have  endured !  You  would 
have  feen  her  prefer  your  friend  to  yourfelf ;  you 
would  have  known  that  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  atrocious  crime,  and  the  continued  fight  of 
her  would  have  doubled  your  concern,  m  well  as 
your  averfion.— Had  you  been  divorced,  or  only 
feparated  from  her,  the  talk  occafioned  by  it,  and 
the  apprehenfions  with  regard  to  your  meeting 
fomewhere,  might  have  produced  the  moft  painful 
fenfations  in  your  breaft.  Befides,  with  what  pra- 
priety  could  your  daughter  have  been  educated 
under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  had  violated  her 
conjugal  vows;  and  how  feverely  muft  flie  have 
been  fliocked  at  the  idea  of  being  the  daughter  of 
a  woman,    whom  Ihc  could  not,   without  being 
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fcandalized  at  her  condu6l»  acknowledge  as  a 
parent.  You  ought,  therefore,  fervently  to  offer 
up  praifes  to  heaven  for  having  delivered  you  from 
fo  much  unhappinefs  by  the  death  of  your  wife ; 
and  not  with  lefs  fervency  ought  you  to  pour  out 
your  thankfgivings  for  the  abfence  of  your  friend. 
Had  your  friend  beeiv  within  your  reach  at  the 
time  you  difcovered  his  treachery,  you  would 
have,  it  is  highly  probable,  challenged  him  in  the 
heat  of  your  refentment.  You  might,  by  fo  doing, 
either  have  been  anfwerable  for  his  death  as  a 
murderer,  or  have  been  fent  yourfelf,  unprepared, 
and  loaded  with  guilt,  into  the  awful  prefence  of 
Him,  who  has  cxprefsly  prohibited  revenge  in 
thefe  emphatical  words;  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay  it.  Look  up,  therefore,  with  devotion, 
and  with  gratitude,  to  that  Being,  who  is  as  merci^ 
/li/ as  he  is  almighty;  think,  ferioufly  think,  how 
unworthy  you  have  been  of  his  interpofition  in 
your  favour;  and  may  you  be  always  ready  to 
fay,  for  the  future,  on  the  moft  trying  occafions. 
Thy  will  be  done,  without  feeling  your  heart  at  va- 
riance with  your  lips. 

.  I  was  ftruck  with  the  good  fenfe  and  piety  ut- 
tered by  my  valuable  neighbour,  who  had  taken 
the  moft  efficacious  meafures  to  reftore  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  mind,  by  fetting  things  before  me 
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in  a  proper  light,  and  by  endeavouring  to  make 
me  fenliblc  that,  uitdcr  the  prcffure  of  any  mis- 
fortunes whatever,  a  thorough  fubmtffion  to  the 
difpenfations.of  Providence  is  as  math  our  inicrt^ 
as  it  is  our  dxtty. 

I  now  began  to  reproach  myfelf  fevcrely,  for 
having  behaved  in  fo  unbecoming,  fo  H.njuftifiaMe 
a  manner;  and  tried  to  atone  for  my  pail  ill  ccm« 
duft,  by  making  myfelf  as  well  fatisfied  as  the  ^ 
fituation  of  my  affairs,  which  had  been  confider- 
ably  injured  by  the  extravagance  of  my  wife,  in 
confequence  of  her  immoderate  love  of  pleafare, 
would  fuffcr  me  to  be.  Yet  ftill  I  could  not  bring 
myfelf  to  behold  my  little  daughter  with  the  eyes 
of  an  affeQionate  parent.  I  repined  continuaUy 
becaufe  my  child  was  not  a  fon,  as  I  flxould  have 
had,,  during  the  minority  of  a  fon,  the  manage- 
ment  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  me.  Seuing  afide. 
her  having  been  eftranged  from  me  for  fo  long  a 
time,  Maria  had  hone  of  thofe  ivinning,  fond 
yearnings  after  me,  which  children  generally  have 
who  are  trained  up  under  the  infpeftion  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Of  this  want  of  filial  fenfi- 
bility  in  my  daughter,  I  complained,  in  the  bit- 
tereft  terms,  to  my  good  old  neighbour,  who  told 
me  that  I  had  brought  upon  myfelf  the  difquietude 
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tinued he,  "  tkat  the  tender  aflPeflions  take  root* 
you  caft  your  daughter  from  you  as  if  {he  had 
been  an  alien:  from  ysmr  unfatherly  behaviour^ 
therefore,  to  htr  during  her  infancy,  arifes  htr 
inattention  to  ytm.  Folly  is  its  own  punifhment. 
••-However,  it  iscaot  yet  too  late  to  make  her 
fenfibW,  by  a  proper  carriage,  that  you  are  her 
beft  friend;  and  poffibly  thi^  defpifed  girl  may 
turn  out  every  th;ng  you  can  wifli  her  to  be." 

I  liftened  a  fecond  time  to  the  voice  of  reaibn. 
I  began  to  apply  rayfelf  to  the  education  of  my 
child>  I  hired,  in  the  firft  place,  an  elderly  wo* 
man  recommended  by  my  friend,  who  had  been 
bred  a  gentlewoman,  but  having  met  with  misfor- 
tunes, wa3  glad,  with  a  moderate  allowance,  to 
undertake  the  care  of  my  family,  and  to  teach  my 
girl  all  kinds  of  needle-work :  in  reading,  writing, 
accompts,  geography,  French,  and  mufic,  /  was 
ber  only  inftruftor;  and  by  accompanying  my 
tnftruftions  with  many  rewards  and  few  punifli-* 
ments,  I  at  length  carried  my  point  fo  far,  as  to 
make  her  love  ihc  father ^  while  fhe  revered  the 
mafttr.  I  had,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fatisfa£lion 
to  fee  that  flie  improved  every  day  in  her  perfon 
and  manners,  and  became  a  very  fine  girU 
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When  (he  was  about  eleven  years  old,  my  ex^ 
cellent  friend  and  neighbour — (to  whom  I  wasin* 
debted  for  all  the  pleafure  I  at  laft  received  as  a 
parent,  and  to  whom  my  daughter  was  alfo  in- 
debted both  for  her  father  and  her  education ;  as 
I  fliould  not,  probably,  have  behaved  to  her  in  a 
paternal  way,  or  have  taken  any  pains  to  render 
her  an  accomplifhed  woman,  if  I  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  Am)— was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

The  firft  news  of  his  death  was  a  blow  which 
almoft  ftunned  me. — So  deeply  was  I  affefted  by 
it,  that  I  gave  myfelf  up  again  to  murmuring  and 
defpondence. 

While  I  was  throwing  out  fome  very  melan- 
choly effufions,  diftated  by  defpair,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  left  my  daughter,  in  his  will, 
having  few  relations  of  his  own,  and  none  who 
were  not  richer  than  himfelf,  ten  thoufand  pounds  ; 
five  of  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  improve  by  any 
fort  of  bufinefs  or  traffic,  the  moft  agreeable  to 
me,  till  my  daughter  was  fix  and  twenty;  with 
the  other  five  ftie  was  to  be  invefted  on  her  being- 
of  age.  I  was,  however,  only  to  enjoy  the  ufe  of 
jny  five  thoufand  during  the  ftipulated  term  of 
year$,  on  pondition  that  I  tied  up  a  part  of  my 
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eftate  which  would  produce  an  equivalent  fum  at 
the  expiration  of  them,  in  cafe  I  Ihould  be  guilty 
of  any  embezzlements,  or  be  difabled,  by  unfore- 
feen  contingencies,  from  making  a  reftitution. 

This  was  a  noble  legacy,  as  unmerited  as  it  was 
unexpefted;  but  it  adminiftered  no  kind  of  con- 
folation  to  me  for  the  lofs  of  the  worthy  teftator* 
The  generofity  of  my  excellent  friend  I  remem- 
bered every  hour  with  the  fincereft  gratitude,  and 
his  reparation  from  me  with  the  fincereft  regret. 
However,  as  I  paid  too  great  a  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  him  whom  I  had  fo  juftly  and  fo  highly 
efteemied  when  living,  to  negleO:  the  improvement 
of  the  fum  for  which  I  was  made  refponfible,  1 
offered  myfelf  to  a  fober,  careful  man,  who  had 
been  his  book-keeper,  to  go  into  partnerlhip  with 
him,  provided  he  would  thoroughly  inftruft  me 
in  his  bufinefs;  and  he  cheerfully  complied  with 
my  propofals,  as  the  ftock  advanced  by  me  would 
be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him. 

In  this  manner  I  obeyed  my  dear  deceafed 
friend's  injunSions,  and  madd  an  honeft  old  fer- 
vant  of  his  happy.  By  ftriftly  attending  to  the 
duti(2s  of  my  new  employment,  I  not  only  kept 
my  mind  from  dwelling  on  any  difagreeable  fub- 
jeQs;  but  in  a  few  years  trebled  the  five  thoufand 
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committed  to  tny  ftewardfhip.  When  my  daugh^ 
ter  came  of  age,  I  made  over  ten  thoufand  to 
her,  and  married  her  to  a  very  amiable  and  dc* 
ferving  young  man,  for  whom  fhe  had  a  great 
affeftion.  With  the  remaining  fum,  added  to  my 
little  patrimony,  1  refolved  to  fpend  the  reft  of 
my  days  in  doing  all  the  good  in  my  power,^  aui 
my  daughter  and  her  hu&and  were  in  too  afihxenli 
circumftances  to  wilh  for  my  deceafe.  In  a£b  of 
Vcneficence,  therefore,  1  have  fpent  my  time  from 
that  happy  aera,  in  fupplicating  the  AlmightyV 
pardon  for  my  pad  offences,  and  in  pouring  forth 
praifes  to  him  for  all  the  blelSings  which  he  has 
ftiowered  on  my  undeferving  head.  Never  am  I 
ft)  happy,  never  do  I  feel  fuch  traofporting  feofiSe^ 
lions,  as  when  I  am  offering  up  my  fervent  thanki^ 
givings  to  the  throne  of  grace. — More  and  more 
am  I  every  hour  convinced,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity  is  equal  to  hi§j|frotiMr;  that  we  ought  ever 
to  pay  the  mott  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  decrees;, 
and  that  whatever  he  permits  to  be,  is  permitted 
for  the  wifeft  ends. 
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OF 

A  REMARKABLE  LEARNED  AND  UNFORTU- 
NATE SOLDIER. 

IN  the  year  1724,  Francis  Brightwell,  and  Ben- 
jamin BrightwcH,  his  brother,  were  tried  at 
the  Oki  Bailey,  for  robbing  JcAn  Pargiter  on  the 
highway^  in  the  road  to  Hampftead.     The  profe- 
cutor  fwore  very  pofitively  againft  them  both ;  but 
after  evidence  had   been   given   againft    them, 
Francis  Brightwell,  who  was  a  grenadier,  proved, 
by  fevcral  witneffes,  that  he  was  upon  the  King's 
guards  at  Keniington,  at  the  time  the  robbery 
was  committed .     Hereupon  the  Court  went  into 
an  enquiry  concerning  the  reputation  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prifoner.     And  feveral  colonels,  majors,' 
captains,   and  other  military  officers,    appeared 
in  favour  of  Francis  Brightwell,  and  alledged, 
that  they  had  known  him  long  in  tlie  fcrvice,  a-nd 
gave  teftimony  as  to  his  fobriety  and  diligence  in 
the  difcharge  of  the  duty  of  a  foldier.     And  as  to 
his  honefty,   a  lady,  who  was  preCent  in  court, 
declared,  that  {he  had  entrufted  him  with  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  at  a  time;  and  a  gentleman  declared, 
that  he  had  committed  his  houfe  and  goods,  to 
the  value  of  fix  thoufand,  to  his  keeping;  in  both 
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which  trufts  Brightwell  had  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  parties  concerned.  Thefe 
ample  teftimonies  concurring  to  the  honour  of  a 
man  in  fo  low  a  condition  of  life,  greatly  furprized 
the  court,  and  all  who  were  prefent:  but  their 
aftonifiiment  was  increafed,  when  Mr.  Hughes^ 
a  clergyman,  appeared  alfo  in  the  foldier's  favour, 
and  made  the  following  declaration.  '^  I  have 
known  Francis  Brightwell,  (faid  he)  near  twenty 
years.  He  has  always  been  reputed  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  the  faireft  charaQer  for  fobriety,  probity, 
and  juftice.  He  has  often  confulted  me  concern- 
ing difficult  paffages  in  Virgil  and  Homer:  for  he 
is  to  an  extraordinary  degree  accompliihed  with 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  has  good  ikill  in 
Roman  antiquities;  and,  in  a  word,  he  carries  fo 
large  a  fhare  of  exquifite  learning  under  his  gre« 
nadier's  cap,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  fuch 
another  grenadier  in  the  univerfe." 

Mr.  Hughes's  teftimony  W5[s  corroborated  by 
tliat  of  feveral  others;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
jury  acquitted  both  Francis  Brightwell  and  his 
brother.  And  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the 
robbery  with  which  they  had  been  unjuftly  charged, 
was  aftually  committed  by  Jofeph  Blake,  and  the 
famous  Jack  Shepherd.  However,  this  unfortu- 
nate accufation  proved  fatal  to  Francis  Brightwell, 
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who  died  ftiortly  after,  of  a  diforder  that  he  con- 
traced  in  goal,  though  he  was  attended  by  Sit 
Hans  Sloane,th€noneof  his  Majcfty's  phyficiansi 

The  following  particulars  are  alfo  related  con-* 
cerning  this  remarkable  grenadier.  He  was  con- 
tented in  his  ftation,  ftudious  at  leifure,  and 
ambitious  only  of  knowledge.  He  had  offers  of 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  or  of 
ferjeant,  which  he  declined,  that  he  might  have 
as  few  avocations  as  poiSble  from  his  ftudies.-*-* 
Neither  did  he  covet  money ;  and  'tis  fuppofed, 
that  had  he  been  at  the  facking  of  a  town,  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  carrying  off*  any  other  plun- 
der but  a  valuable  book  or  two.  The  following 
inftance  is  given  of  his  difregard  of  gain.  He 
had  an  excellent  manner  of  cleaning  and  furbifii- 
ing  arms,  for  which  he  had  his  fettled  prices.— 
An  officer,  whofe  arms  he  had  brightened,  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  his  work,  that  he  feni  Bright- 
well  (over  and  above  the  ufuaJ  price)  ajguinea  for 
a  prefent.  The  philofophic  foldier  took  his  price, 
and  returned  the  guinea  by  the  fervant.  Some 
time  after,  when  the  officer  faw  him,  **  Why,'* 
faid  he  to  Brightwell,  "  would  you  not  accept  of 
the  guinea  I  fent  you  ?'*  "  I  am  paid  fot  my 
work,"  replied  the  centinel,  "  and  defire  no  more." 
**  Accept  of  a  crown  then,"  faid  the  officer,  **  if 
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your  modefty  makes  you  think  a  guinea  too  mu€H/' 
"  Excufe  me,  Sir,"  anfwered  the  veteran,  "  and 
do  not  think  it  vanity  or  affeftation,  when  1  refufe 
your  kindnefs;  but,  indeed,  Sir,  I  don't  want: 
but  I  am  thirfty,  and  have  no  money  about  me? 
fo  that  if  your  honour  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me 
threepence  to  drink  your  health,  1  fliall  thankfully 
accept  of  it/* 


SICKNESS  not  always  a  MISFORTUNE: 

ILLUSTRATED   IN   THE   HISTORY  OP  OZIBAH. 

An  Ea/^ern  Tale, 

OZIBAH,  Caliph  of  Perfia,  reigned  in  all  the 
magnificence,  unmanly  eafe,  and  effemi- 
nate delights,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Monarchs  of  the  Eaft.  *  Buried  beneath  the  im- 
penetraHfc  veil  of  pleafure,  neither  the  groans  of 
WsfubjeQs,  oppreffed  by  wicked  magiftrates;  the 
cries  of  the  orphans,  whom  the  favage  banditti  of 
the  mountains  had  wantonly  deprived  of  their 
parents;  nor  the  melting  tears  of  the  widows 
ftripped  and  expofed  to  the  miferies  of  defpaitj 
could  find  admittance.  But  though  the  moft  com- 
plicated fcenes  of  human  mifery  were  dlfregarded, 
yet  the  tremendous  hand  of  Providence  no  fooner 
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vifijjly  appeared,  than  the  Monarch  trembled  on 
his  throne;  thefe  delufive  fcenes  of  pleafure, 
which  had  fo  long  bewitched  him,  he  beheld  with 
horror  and  deteftation,  and  thoie  obje6ls  which 
he  had  hitherto  beheld  with  contempt,  now  ap- 
peared only  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Sicknefs  feized  this  voluptuous  Caliph,  and  the 
angel  of  death  ftared  him  tremendoufly  in  the  face. 
Where  could  he  flee  for  fuccour,  or  to  whom 
could  he  petition  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs?— 
Virtue  he  had  defpifed,  neglefted  juftice,  and 
laughed  at  the  precepts  of  religion.  To  the  latter, 
however,  he  had  recourfe,  and  difpatched  a  mef- 
^enger  to  the  venerable  Abdallah,  who  was  a  con- 
Itant  votary  at  the  holy  fhrine  in  the  temple  at 
Mecca. 

His  arrival  being  notified  to  the  Caliph,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  brought  into  his  prdfence:  No 
fooner  did  this  venerable  man  enter  the  chamber 
of  Ozibah,  than  he  cried  out,  **  Glory  eternal  to 
the  King,  whofe  dominioiis  are  fafe  from  decay, 
and  whofe  kingdom  is  everlafting.  The  extent 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  earth, 
are  but  minute  parts  of  his  creation;  and  infinite 
fpace  but  a  fmall  point  of  his  produflions.  He 
has  regulated  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
P  2  '       govern- 
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gov^rnmenrt  of  ike  fon:s  of  Adatn»^  by  the  wiitr^ 
{landing  of  kings  who  exercife  juftice*  By  his 
decrees  the  ties  of  love,  and  ihftbond&of  affe€Hon, 
are  faftened ;  and  he  has  implanted,  in  the  vari« 
ous  being$  and  creatures  of  his  workmanfbip,  the 
paflion  of  inclination  and  union,  with  a  ntutual 
tendency  to  fociety;  and  praifes  without  end  are 
due  to  the  fouls  of  the  prophets,  who  waUced  in 
the  paths  of  right^oufitsfs,  and  direfted  the  way 
to  obtain:  eyerlafting  felicity.  But  thou^  O  siighty 
Monarch  of  the  Eaft,  halt  chofen  the  patJis  of 
pleafure  iaftead  of  virtue,  and  obeyed  the  ixrego- 
lar  falUes  of  thine  appetite,  in  oppofition  to  the 
precept&of  religion.  For  this^  the  arrow  of  difeafe 
was  fhot  from  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  to  &ewu^ 
unthinking  mortals  how  infignificant  is  all  thmr 
boafted  ftrength,  when  oppofed  by  the  arm  of  that 
Being  who'inhabiteth  eternity. 

"  But  l#  always  thinks  of  mercy,  even  in  the 
midft  of  juftice ;  nor^  ever  lbikes>  but  wiifaes  at 
the  fame  time  the  convenfion  of  the  offender. 

"  ^be  other  night  returning  to  my  ceH,  from 
trimming  the  midnight  lamps  in  the  holy  temple  at 
Mecca^  1  beheld  the  brilliant  concave  of  the  fkies 
was  veiled  f«om  th^  fight  of  mortals,  by  black  and- 
impenetrabh:  cloudsv     The  thunders  grumbled^  in 
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ife  diftant  fkics,  and  fccmcd  to  foretell  the  horror 
of  a  future  tempeft.  Scarce  had  I  entered  the 
door  of  mine  habitatiofi,  than  the  thunder  became 
far  more  loud  and  dreadful;  fo  that  the  rocks 
fecmed  to  move,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
wmld  (hake.  The  fheets  of  lightning  extended 
themfelves  from  one  fide  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other ;  and  the  torrents  of  water  that  poured  down 
from  the  adjacent  mocintarns  feemed  to  threaten 
the  earth  with  a  fecond  deluge.  Surely,  cried  I^ 
the  avenging  hand  of  Providence  is  now  executing 
it»  juftice  on  a  finful  land',  or  the  diflblution  of  all 
things  is  approaching. 

**  Aa  I  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  looked  up^ 
and  faw  a  young  man  fitting  near  me  clothed  in  a 
long  robe,  whofe  whitenefs  equalled  that  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains  of  Candahar.  1  ftood 
trembling  before  him,  but  he  faid  to  me,  *  Fear 
not,  Abdallah,  I  am  onq^  of  thofe  benevolent 
beings  that  watch  over  the  children  of  the  duft, . 
and  direft  their  ftcps  in  the  paths  of  virtue. — 
Thou  art  terrified  at  the  prefent  tempeft,  andcanft 
look  upon  it  only  as  the  effeft  of  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  Deity:  whereas^  wert  thou  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  things,  thou  wouldft  b^ 
convinced,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  good- 
nefs  and  mercy.     Thunder  and  ftorms  are  as  much 
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the  works  of  the  Father  of  the  univcrfe,  as  the 
fruits  and  flowers  that  enrich  and  adorn  the  earth, 
and  he  is  obeyed  and  honoured  by  ftorms  and 
tempefts,  as  well  as  by  the  gentle  and  fragrant 
breath  of  the  morning.  The  fun,  which  by  his 
genial  warmth  cheers  and  animates  the  whcrie 
creation,  leads  us  to  the  worihip  of  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  life  and  happinefs :  the  light,  which 
embellifhes  and  adorns  every  part  of  the  univerfe, 
is  a  lively  reprefeniation  of  him  who  is  the  very 
eflence  of  beauty  arii  comelinefs;  the  rivers,  the 
forefts,  the  verclare.  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  all 
declare  his  go  )drjeis,  and  are  fo  many  inltances 
of  his  bounty  towards  the  children  of  men/  But 
the  voice  of  his  thunder  is  appointed  to  awaken 
thofe  who  either  abufe  or  difregard  his  bleflings^ 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  and  de- 
pendance  on  him.  But  ftorms  ai e  not  only  de- 
figned  as  a  lefTon  of  inftruflion ;  for  they  alfo  of 
themfelves  produce  very  happy  effefts,  by  purging 
and  cleanfmg  the  air  of  any  impurities,  or  un- 
wholefome  vapours,  that  too  long  a  ftagnation 
might  occafion;  by  deftroying  thofe  fwarms  of 
ink8,8,  which,  though  ufeful  in  fome  refpe£ls, 
yet  would  prove  prejudicial  to  mankind.  Thus 
are  thefe  obje6ls  of  terror  only  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  Omnipotence,  whereby  he  produces  the 
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moll  falutary  efFefts/     Saying  this,  he  rofe  up^ 
and  left  me  to  refleQ  on  what  he  had  delivered. 

**  And  now,  O  mighty  Ruler  of  this  extenfive 
Empire,  let  me  intreat  you  to  look  upon  this 
affliftion,  as  intended  by  the  beneficent  Father  of 
Nature,  as  an  earned  of  his  good-will;  and  as  1 
was  taught  to  look  upon  ftorms  and  tempefts,  only 
as  inftruments  in  his  hands,  tending  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures;  fo  fhould  we  con- 
fider  iicknefs  as  an  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind, 
tendiog  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  own  con- 
dition, the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  hdppinefs, 
and  caufe  us  to  fix  our  defires  on  that  true  feli- 
city, which  lies  beyond  the  .grave,  and  whofe 
limits  are  thofe  of  eternity  itfelf/' 

This  fpeech  greatly  pleafed  Ozibah,  who,  turn- 
ing himfelf  towards  Abdallah,  anfwered,  **  O 
Abdallah,  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  my felf  great 
and  happy;  I  was  frefli  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and 
ftrong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain;  but  now  my 
ftrength  is  wafted  and  dried  up,  and  joy  and  plea^ 
fure  vaniflied  from  my  fight.  I  rely  wholly  on 
Omnipotence;  and,  fliould  he  extend  his  arm, 
and  raife  me  from  the  pit  of  deftru6lion,  I  will 
conftantly  endeavour  to  .tread  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  religion.     The  orphan 
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Ihall  find  in  me  a  father,  the  oppreffed  a  deliverer, 
and  the  ftranger  a  friend  and  protcftor.  Return, 
Abdallah,  to  thy  place,  and  when  thou  poureft 
put  thy  prayers  in  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  re- 
member Ozibah,  thy  king  and  friend/' 

Abdallah  accordingly  returned  to  his  habitation, 
and  foon  after  the  King  recovered  from  his  ficki* 
nefs*  His  firft  care  was  to  remove  thofe  magif- 
trates  who  oppreffed  the  people,  placing  in  their 
fteadraen  of  integrity  and  virtue.  Healfo  regu- 
lated every  thing  which  he  found  amifs  in  the 
government:  nor  would  he  permit  any  to  approach 
him,  unlefs  they  were  lovers  of  virtue.  By  per- 
fevering  in  thofe  noble  aftions,  his  kingdom  foon 
became  rich  and  powerful,  and  all  his  fubje£ts 
happy. 


An  anecdote 

op  the  late  king  of  prussia. 

DURING  the  King's  journey  to  Silefia,  he 
often  flept  at  a  Clergyman's  houfc,  without 
ever  feeing  his  landlord.  Being  once  in  good 
humour,  he  fent  for  the  minifterto  talk  with  him. 
**  How  do  you  do,  Doftor?"     *  Very  bad;  pleafe 

your 


your  Majefty/  **Well,  veil,  things  will  be  bet- 
ter in  the  othei;  Worlds'*  *  Pei:baps  they  may  be 
worfe  there/  *'  Hovr  am,  I  to  underftand  this  ?" 
*  I  will  explain  myfelf ;  if  your  Majefty  has  time 
and  patience  to  hear  me/  **  Pray  do ;  it  is  my 
wifli  you  ftiould/'  *  I  have,  Sire,  two  daughters, 
three  fons,  and  only  a  fmall  parifli.  Perceiving 
fome  geniu&in  the  bays,  I  fpared  no  expence  in 
their  education,  but  fent  them  to  a  good  fchool^ 
2^nd  afterwards  to  the;  yni^v^rfity ;.  by  which  means 
I  have  incurred  (brae  d^bts.  My  children  arq 
becon^e  very  good  fcbolars,  yet,  being  unpro- 
vided for,  they  are  of  cojurfe  unable  to  mak?  me 
amends  for  my  expei>.qes.  The  parilh  revenues 
are  rather  decreafecj  than  augmented; — all  my 
future  profpefts  are  darkened — the  hope  of  fet- 
tling my  aflPairs  is  yanifhed — I  am  grown  old  with 
grief,  and  if  (ieath  fhpuld  fcize  me,  without  my 
obferving  the  fuum  cuique,  and  paying  my  credi- 
tors, how  dare  I  hope  for  a  good  reception  in 
the  other  world  ?  Aud' — 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  certainly  a  bad  afFair — 'tis 
plain  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  ftep  in  as  mediator.— 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  your  debts?"  *  About 
800  dollars/  "  If  you  can  prove  your  fons  have 
learned  fomething,  and  are  fit  for  my  fervice, 
they  fliall  be  provided  for.     1  will  fettle  with  your 
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creditors,  and  your  falary  (hall  be  increafed,  fince 
you  have  educated  your  children  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  But  where  are  your  daughters  ?" 
*  I  always  fend  them  to  town  when  your  Majefty 
comes  here  with  your  fuite/  "  That  is  prudent; 
let  me  fee  them  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  his  Majefty  was  told  that  two 
amiable  young  ladies  were  in  the  antichamber, 
and  would  not  be  refufed  admittance,  infifting 
they  had  been  fent  for.  "Ob!"  faid  the  King, 
"  they  are  furely  the  pa rfon's  daughters;  go  and 
fetch  me  a  milliner,  and  introduce  the  ladies."— 
The  King  found  them  not  only  handfome  and 
lively,  but  of  fine  underftandings;  he  converfed 
with  them  fome  time — bought  them  feveral  expen- 
five  things — and  prefented  them  with  money  be- 
fides.  The  minifter's  fons,  who  produced  very 
good  teftimonials,  were  provided  for;  the  daugh- 
ters foon  obtained  hufbands; — and  the  King 
boafted  of  having  made  a  parfon  happy  in  both 
worlds. 


ANO. 
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ANOTHER. 

OUR  hero  was  a  great  friend  to,  and  very  fond 
of  children.  The  young  Princes  Von  , 
had  always  free  accefs  to  him.  One  day  writing 
in  his  cabinet,  where  the  eldeft  of  them  was  play- 
ing with  a  ball,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  table; 
the  King  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  wrote  on« 
prefently  after,  the  ball  fell  again  on  the  table; 
he  threw  it  away  once  more,  and  caft  a  ferious 
look  on  the  child,  who  promifed  to  be  more  care- 
ful, and  continued  his  play.  At  laft  the  ball  un- 
fortunately fell  on  the  very  paper  on  which  the 
King  was  writing;  who,  being  a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour, put  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  The  little 
Prince  humbly  begged  pardon,  and  intreated  to 
have  his  ball  again,  which  was  refufed.  He  con- 
tinued fome  time  praying  in  a  very  piteous  man- 
ner, but  all  in  vain.  At  laft,  grown  tired  of 
afking,  he  placed  himfelf  before  his  Majetty,  put 
his  little  hand  to  his  fide,  and  faid,  with  a  mena- 
cing look  and  tone,  "  Do  you  chufe.  Sire,  to 
reftore  the  ball  or  not?''  The  King  fmiled,  took 
the  ball  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  the  Prince, 
with  thefe  words:  **  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow; 
Silefia  will  never  be  retaken  whilft  thou  art  alive." 

Q2  The 
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The  poor  PILGRIM. 

STOP,  paffenger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Compaflion  in  thy  breaft  may  glow; 
And  if  thoii  canft  not  alms  impart, 
From  pity  fome  relief  may  flow. 

If  wayward  fortune  thou  haft  prov'd, 
Lift  to  my  tale,  and  feel  for  me: 

And  if  thou  e'er  haft  fondly  lov'd. 
Let  love  my  vindicgition  be. 

An  outcaft  from  an  affluent  home, 

Where  pe^ce  her  downy  wings  difplay'd. 

Mournful  and  pennylefs  I  roam — 
My  all  within  this  bafket  laid. 

Forfaken  by  the  man  I  lov'd, 

The  man  1  foolifhly  believ'd, 
1  wail  my  fate,  while  he,  unmov'd, 

Forgets  the  wretch  whom  he  deceiv'd.  . 

Difcarded  by  parental  fcorn, 
Betray *d  by  him  whom  I  adore, 

A  pilgrim,  weary  and  forlorn, 
Relief  from  ftrangers  I  implote* 
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If  you,  to  whom  I  lowly  kneel. 

Can  j^ity  to  the  frail  extend; 
If  you,  for  thofe  who  e'er  can  feel, 

When  fpurn'd  by  ev'ry  fotmer  friend; 

Affift  a  pilgrim  on  her  way, 

Whofe  flock  of  bread  is  ftale  and  low: 
Cold  blows  tha  wind — no  cheering  ray 

Warms  my  faint  heart,  or  melts  the  fnow. 

Nor  long  will  this  unhappy  form, 

Nor  long  this  breaking  heart,  offend: 

I  fink  beneath  affliftion's  florm. 
And  foonmy  fhame  and  grief  will  end. 

For  fharper  than  the  Northern  blafl. 
Are  the  repentant  pangs  I  prove; 

Hard  is  my  fate,  to  mourn  and  fall; 
But  harder  ftill— to  die  of  love. 


VIRTUE 

IS  the  univerfal  charm: — Even  its  fhadow  is 
courted,  when  the  fubftance  is  wanting.  It 
mufl  be  formed  and  fupported,  not  by  unfrequent 
afts,  but  by  daily  and  repeated  exiertions,  in  order 
\o  its  becoming  vigorouis  and  ufefal.    Great  events 
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give  fcope  for  great  virtues;  but  the  main  tenor 
of  human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occurrences. 
Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the  materials  of  the 
happinefs  of  moft  men ;  the  fubjefts  of  their  duty, 
and  the  trinls  of  their  virtue. 

Whatever  is  to  be  our  profeflion,  no  education 
>s  rnorc  licceffary  to  fuccefs,  than  the  acquire- 
menis  of  virtuous  difpofitionjs  and  habits.  This 
is  the  univerfal  preparation  for  every  charaQer, 
and  every  ftation  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world  is, 
refpecl  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  underftanding,  joined  with  acknowledged 
worth,  contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the 
brighteft  parts,  without  probity  and  honour. 

Whether  fcience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life  be 
our  aim,  virtue  ftill  enters  for  a  principal  Ihare 
into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety. 

It  is  conne£led  with  eminence,  in  every  liberal 
art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of  fair  and 
ufeful  bufinefs;  with  diftinftion,  in  every  public 
ftation.  The  vigour  which  it  gives  to  the  mind, 
and  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  character;  the 
generous  fentiment  which  it  breathes;  the  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  it  infpires;  the  ardour  of 
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diligence  which  it  quickens;  the  freedom  which 
it  procures  from  pernicious  and  difhonourable 
avocations,  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  high 
in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs  anaong  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments 
we  poffefs,  virtue  is  a  neceffary  requifite  in  order 
to  their  fliining  'with  proper  luftre.  By  whatever 
arts  we  may  at  firft  attraft  the  attention,  we  can 
hold  the  efteem,  and  fecure  the  hearts  of  others^ 
only  by  amiable  difpofitions,  and  the  accomplilh- 
ments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe 
influence  will  laft,  when  the  luftre  of  all  that  once 
fparkled  and  dazzled  has  pafled  away. 


YOUTH. 

YOUTH  is  the  feafon  of  warm  and  generous 
emotions; — the  heart  fliould  then  fponta- 
neoufly  rife  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great, 
glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent, 
and  melt  at  the  difcovery  of  tendernefs  and  good- 
nefs.  In  this  feafon  we  Ihould  endeavour,  upon 
rational  and  fober  enquiry,  to  have  our  princi- 
ples eftablifhed,  nor  fufFer  them  to  be  fhaken  by 
the  feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the 
fceptical.      No  wantonnefs  of  ufeful  fpirits,   no 
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cx)inpliance  with  the  intemperate  inirth  of  others^ 
fliould  ever  betray  us  into  profane  (allies. 

It  fhouUi  not  be  barren  of  improvemenu  fo 
effential  to  future  felicity  and  honour. 

This  is  the  feed-time  of  life.  The  charaQer  is 
now,  under  divine  affiftance,  of  our  forming ;  our 
fate  is,  in  feme  meafure,  put  into  oujr  own  hands- 
Nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft ; — -habits  have  not 
eftabliflied  their  dominion;  prejudices  have  not 
pre-occupied  our  underftanding;  the  world  has 
not  had  time  to  contraQ  and  debafe  our  aSe&ions. 
All  our  powers  are  more  vigorous,  difembarralTed 
and  free,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  period. 
Whatever  impulfe  we  now  give  to  our  defires  and 
pafBons,  the  direftion  is  likely  to  continue.  It 
will  form  the  channel  in  which  our  life  is  to  run : 
nay,  it  may  determine  its  everlafling  iffue. 

Virtuous  youth  gradually  bring  forward  accom- 
pliflied  and  flourifliing  noanhood;  and  fuch  man- 
hood paffes  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into  re- 
fpeSable  and  tranquil  old  age,  But  \£  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhopd  will 
be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miferaWc.  If  the 
beginning  of  life  has  been  vanity,  its  latter  end 
can  be  no  other  than  vocation  of  fpi.rit. 

CASTLE- 


CASTLE  BUILDING, 

AN    ELEGY. 

GODDESS  of  golden  dreams^  whofe  magic 
power 
Sheds  fmiles  qf  joy  o'er  misery's  haggard  face. 
And  lavifli  ftrews  the  vifionary  flower 

To  deck  life's  dreary  paths  with  tranGent  grace; 

I  woo  thee,  Fancy,  from  thy  fairy  cell, 

Where  'midft  the  endlefs  woes  of  human  kind. 

Wrapt  in  ideal  blifs,  thou  lov'ft  to  dwell, 
And  fport  in  happier  regions  unconfin'd. 

Deep  funk,  O  goddefs!  in  thy  pleafing  trance. 
Oft  let  me  fcek  fome  low  fequefter'd  vale, 

While  Wifdom's  felf  fliall  fteal  a  fide-long  glance. 
And  fmile  contempt — but  liften  to  thy  tale. 

Alas!  how  little  do  her  vot'ries  guefs, 

Thofe  rigid  truths  that  learned  fools  revere 

Serve  but  to  prove  (O  bane  to  happinefs!) 
Our  joys  delufive,  but  our  woes  fincere.. 

Be  theirs  to  fearch  where  cluft'ring  rofes  grow; 
Touching  each  fharp  thorn's  point  to  prove  how 
keen, 
Be  mine  to  tafte  their  beauties  as  they  blow. 
And  catch  their  fragrance  as  they  blufli  unfe^n. 
R  Haply 
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Haply  my  path  may  lie  through  barren  vales. 
Where  niggard  fortune  all  her  fweets  denies; 

Ev'n  there  ihall  Fancy  fcent  the  ambient  gales. 
And  fcatter  flowVets  of  a  thoufand  dyes. 

Nor  let  the  worldling  fcofF:  be  his  the  taik 
To  form  deep  fchemes,  and  mqura  his  hopes 
betray 'd; 

Be  mine  to  range  unfeen,— ^'tis  all  I  afk, 

And  frame  new  worlds  beneath  the  filent  fhade : 

To  look  beyond  the  views  of  wealth  and  pride, 
Bidding  the  mind's  eye  range  without  controuV, 

Through  wild  extatic  day-dreams,  far  and  wide. 
To  bring  returns  of  comfort  to  the  foul : 

To  bid  groves,  hills,  and  lucid  ftreams  appear. 
The  gilded  fpire,  arch'd  dome,  and  fretted  va^ult; 

And  fweet  fociety  be  ever  near; 

Love,  ever  young,  and  friends  without  a  fault. 

I  fee  entranced  the  gay  conceptions  rife. 

My  harveft  ripen,  and  my  white  flocks  thrive; 

And  ftill  as  Fancy  pours  her  large  fupplips, 
I  tafte  the  Godlike  happinefs  to  give. 

To  check  the  patient  widow  s  deep-fetch'd  fighs. 
To  fhield  her  infant  from  the  north  blaft  rude; 

To  bid  the  fweetly  glift'ning  tear  arife, 
Which  fwims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude : 

To 


To  join  the  artlefs  maicJ  and  horieft  fwain, 
Where  fortune  rudely  bars  the  way  to  joy ; 

To  eafe  the  tender  rfiother's  anxJbuS  p2Lin, 
And  guard  with  foft'ring  hand  her  darling  boy : 

To  raife  up  modeft  niierit  from  the  ground, 
And  fend  th'  unhappy  fmiling  from  my  door, 

To  fpread  content  and  cheerfulnefs  around, 
And  banquet  on  (he  bleffings  of  the  poor: 

Delicious  dream!—- How  oft  beneath  thy  pow'r. 
Thus  lightening  the  fad  load  of  others'  woe, 

I  fteal  frbni  rigid  fate  one  happy  hour, 
Nor  feel  I  want  the  pity  1  bellow. 

Delicious  dream! — How  often  doft  thou  give 
A  gleam  of  blifs,  which  truth  would  but  deftroy ; 

Oft  doft  thou  bid  my  drooping  heart  revive, 
And  catch  one  cheerful  glimpfe  of  tranfient  joy. 

And  O !  how  precious  is  that  timely  friend, 
Who  checks  affliSibn  in  her  dread  career! 

Who  knows  diftrefs,  well  knows  that  he  may  lend 
One  hour  of  life,  who  ftops  one  rifing  tear. 

O!  but  for  thee,  long  fince  the  hand  of  care 
Had  mark'd  with  livid  pale  my  furrow 'd  cheek, 

I^ong  fince  the  fhiv'ring  graip  of  cold  defpair 
tjad  chiird  my  heart,  and  taught  it  how  to  break* 
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For  ah!,  affliftion  fteals  with  fracklefs  flight. 
Silent  the  ftroke  Ihe  gives,  but  not  Icfs  keen ; 

And  bleak  misfortune,  like  an  eallern  blight, 
Sheds  black  deftru6iion,  though  it  flies  unfeem 

O !  come  then  Fancy,  and  with  lenient  hand 
Dry  my  moid  cheek,  and  ftnooth  my  furrow'd 
brow; 

Bear  me  o'er  fmiling  tracks  of  fairy  land, 
And  give  me  more  than  fortune  can  beftow, 

Mix'd  are  her  boons,  and  checquer'd  all  with  ill. 
Her  fmiles,  the  funfliine  of  an  April  morn; 

The  cheerlefs  valley  Qcirts  the  gilded  hill. 
And  latent  llorms  in  ev'ry  breeze  are  borne. 

Give  me  thy  hope,  which  fickens  not  the  heart; 

Give  me  thy  wealth,  which  has  no  wings  to  fly; 
Give  me  the  pride  thy  honours  can  impart; 

Thy  friendfliip  give  me,  warm  in  poverty. 

Give  me  a  wifli  the  worldling  may  deride, 

The  wife  may  cenfure,  and  the  proud  may  hate ; 

Wrapt  in  thy  dreams,  to  lay  the  world  afide, 
iVnd  fnatch  a  blifs  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 


ou 
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ON    TKE    DEATH    OK 

Mifs  HENRIETTA  HOLLIS  LENNOX, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  C.  LENNOX. 

SO  blooms  the  rofe,  when  vernal  gales, 
Their  foft  enlivening  influence  Ihed: 
So  when  a  noxious  blaft  prevails, 
It  droops,  and  all  its  beauties  fade. 

Ah!  {hort-liv'd  flower,  ah!  haplefs  fair! 

Alike  your  charms,  alike  their  date! 
Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  on  Harriet's  bier, 

Sweet  viftim  of  an  early  fate ! 

Say,  fliall  th'  impaffion'd  bofom  grieve 
At  angry  heav'n's  too  partial  doom. 

That  bia:fted  all  our  hopes,  and  gave 
Thy  fpring  of  beauty  to  the  tomb. 

Or  fliall  we,  with  faith's  fteady  eye, 
View  thee  thy  kindred  angels  join; 

An  inmate  of  thy  native  flcy, 
Whilft  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine. 


Ak 
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An  anecdote, 

DOCTOR  SOUTH  was  a  jnoft  admired 
preacher,  and  his  fermons  have  in  them 
whatever  wit  or  knowledge  cbuld  put  tcfgether.--* 
As  an  ittftanfcfc  oif  the  hsittifal  turn  bf  wit  to  which 
this  gentleman  was  fubjeft,  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  hitn : — Some  time  before  his  death  he 
refided  at  Caverfhan)  in  Oxfordfliire,  and  having 
occafion  to  cbrne  to  London  on  particular  affairs, 
he  took  the  6p{)brtunity  of  paying  a  triorning  vifit 
to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Witerland.  The  Doftor 
being  rejoiced  to  fee  him,  preflcd  him  tb  ftay  to 
dinner,  which  he  at  length  confented  to  do;  }jfit 
the  DoQbr's  Lady,  who  was  a  rfettiarkable  oeddfio- 
mift,  difapproved  of  this,  atid  calling  herhufband 
into  an  adjoining  rootii,  begah  to  expoftiilate  with 
him  on  the  abfurdity  of  afking  the  gentleman  to 
dine,  when  he  knew  {he  was  utterly  unprovided. 
The  DoCior  endcavbilred  to  pacify  her,  by  faying, 
Jt  was  his  fellow-cbllegiari,  and  he  could  not  do 
lefs  than  afk  him  to  dine :  he  thcrefoi^  begged 
flie  would  compbfe  herfcif,  and  haften  to  piroyide 
fomething  elegant,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
world  he  refpefted  more  than  the  friend  that  ws^ 
how  come  to  fee  him.  This,  inftead  of  mending 
the  matter,  made  it  worfe:  the  Lady  faid,  (he  had 

already 
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dlr^adjT  got  %  leg  of  ipuaoD>  ai}4  if  be  VouIdMl^ 
i^lfy  to  invite  bis  ffiends  upon  fujch  occafions^ 
tbey  lhoul4  fate  wbat  fhe  ha4  to  give  jbem;  for 
&e  yo^ld  jfipi  put  herfelf  ojaj  of  tbe  w^iy  for  apy 
of  tbexp.  The  poSor  jAras  now  provoked  beyond 
;m  pa^evp,  and  protefted^  fbat  if  it  were  pot 
for  the  ftr^ger  that  was  in  the  houfe,  be  would 
threfh  her.  pr.  South,  who  bad  heard  the  whole 
4ialogue,  and  wa;s  not  ^  little  diverted^  inHantly 
ftoppeid  the  difpiiU^,  by  frying,  with  his  ufual 
humour,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"  Dear  Doftor,  as  we  have  been  friends  fo  long, 
I  befeech  ypu  not  to  m^tke  a  ftranger  of  me  upon 
any  occajipn/'  The  Lady,  aihamed  of  the  disco- 
very, retired,  jguid  ?ippeared  no  more  that  day, 
but  ordered  a  bandfome  dinner  jto  be  ferved  up, 
^nd  left  the  two  Dodors  to  enjoy  themfelve^ 
peaceably  to  their  mutual  fatisfa3:ion. 


An  anecdote, 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  more 
the  fafliion  to  drink  ale  at  Oxford  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  a  humorous  fellow  of  punning  memory 
eftabliflbed  an  ale-boufe  near  the  pound,  and 
wrote  over  his  door,  *^  Ale  fold  by  the  Pound/-^ 
As  his  ale  was  as  good  a6  his  jokes,  the  Oxonians 

reforted 
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reibrted  to  his  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  fome* 
times  ftaid  there  beyond  the  college  hours.  This 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  delired  to  take  away  his 
licence>  by  one  of  the  Proftors  of  the  Univerfity. 
Boniface  was  fummoned  to  attend,  and  when  he 
came  into  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prefence,  he  be- 
gan hawking  and  fpitting  about  the  room;  this  the 
Chancellor  obferved,  and  aflced  what  he  meant  by- 
it  ?  "  Pleafe  your  worfhip,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  come 
here  on  purpofe  to  clear  myfelf." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  imagined  that  he  a£iually 
weighed  his  ale,  and  fold  it  in  that  manner;  he 
therefore  faid  to  him,  "  They  tell  me  you  fell 
ale  by  the  pound;  is  that  true?"  *  No,  and 
pleafe  your  worftiip,'  replied  the  wit.  **  How  do 
you  then?"  faid  the  Chancellor.  /  Very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Sir,'  replied  the  wit,  *  how  do  you  do  ?* 
The  Chancellor  laughed,  and  faid,  "Getaway 
for  a  rafcal;  I'll  fay  no  more  to  you."  The  fel- 
low departed,  and  crofling  the  quadrangle,  met 
the  Pro£tor  who  laid  the  information ;  *  Sir,  (faid 
he)  the  Vice-Chancellor  wants  to  fpeak  with  you/ 
and  returned  with  him.  *  Here,  Sir,'  faid  he, 
*here  he  is/  "  Who?"  faid  the  Chancellor. 
*  Why,  Sir,*  faid  he,  *  you  fent  me  for  a  rafcal, 

and 
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and  I   have   brought   you  the  greateft  that  I 
know  of/ 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    EMPEROR    OF    GERMANY. 

THE  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to 
Paris,  arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  was  received  by  the  Prince 
himk\£  incog,  who  infilled  on  taking  care  of  his 
Majefty's  horfes,  equipage,  &c.  and  alfo  to  take 
him  to  a  houfe  made  ready  for  his  arrival.  The 
who^e  of  the  Prince's  attendants  were  induftrioufly 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  this  illuftrious  travel- 
ler, who  of  courfe  found  this  imagined  hotel  the 
belt  prepared  of  any  on  the  road.  When  the 
Empeiror  renewed  his  journey,  fuch  fine  fwift 
horfes  were  fixed  to  his  carriage,  that  he  confeffed 
they  did  honour  to  his  landlord  the  poftmaften— ^ 
The  poftillion  who  drove  him  had  not,  as  the  reft, 
the  ufual  ftile  of  habit;  a  bag- wig,  rough  and  un- 
drefled,  old  boots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole 
drefs  manifeftly  declared  the  injury  that  time  had 
made  on  him;  but  in  mounting  his  horfe  he  had 
fuch  an  air  of  aftivity,  that  the  Emperor  imme- 
diately conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  hira.-^ 
When  the  Emperor  had  taken  his  place  in   his 
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carriage,  the  poftillion  fet  oflF  like  lightning,  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  ftage  with  an  aftoniOiing 
fpeed,  and  (uch  as  no  other  horfes  the  Emperor 
had  ufed  could  anyways  equal.  The  dextrous 
poftillion  was  not  only  immediately  called  and 
well  rewarded,  but  promifed  a  place  in  the  Em- 
peror's fervice,  if  he  would  accept  it.  •  With  all 
my  heart/  faid  the  poftillion,  in  a  jocofe  manner. 
"  Very  well,  (faid  the  Emperor)  take  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  we'll  fet  off."  *  Two,  if  you  pleafe, 
(faid  the  poftillion)  and  then  I'll  whip  you  over 
fix  more  leagues  in  a  trice/  One  of  the  boys  of 
the  inn  brought  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he 
took  in  one  hand,  faluted  the  Emperor  with  the 
other,  and  then  drank  freely  like  a  poftillion.— 
The  Emperor  again  got  into  his  carriage.  "  Drive 
on,  my  friend,  (faid  he)  you  ftiall  have  fomething 
more  for  your  fpeed."  *  Oh,  by  my  foul,  no 
doubt,  mafter,  (faid  the  poftillion)  I  find  you  are 
a  worthy  gentleman.*  They  prefently  arrived  at 
the  ftage,  where  they  refreflied ;  and  the  poftillion 
received  a  handful  of  ducats,  which  he  took  with- 
out counting,  and  went  out  as  going  to  the  ftable* 
*'  I  never  had  fuch  a  good  relief  of  horfes,  nor 
fo  good  a  poftillion/'  faid  the  Emperor  to  his  new 
landlord.  *  I  believe  it  firmly,  (faid  the  inn- 
keeper) the  horfes  belong  to  his  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Prince  himfelf 

was 
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WAS  your  poftillion/  The  Emperor  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  go  and  feek  the  prince;  but  it  was 
needlefs  j  he  had  fet  off  for  his  own  palace,  and 
It  was  impoffible  to  overtake  him.  The  Emperor 
was  extremely  furprized  at  the  fingularity  of  this 
piece  of  gallantry,  and  direftly  wrote  to  the  Prince 
his  acknowledgments  for  fuch  a  condefcending 
fervice. 


A  DROLL  ADVENTURE 

AT  THE    HOUSE  OF  A  CERTAIN  COMMON- 
COUNCIl-MAN. 

HAVING  miffed  two  pounds  of  butter,  frefh 
and  fine,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  ufe,  hq 
accufed  the  maid  of  having  eaten  it,  or,  at  leaft, 
ufed  it,  as  in  truth  (he  had,  for  herfelf  and  fome 
kitchen  company.  The  girl,  to  expufe  the  lar- 
ceny, brought  a  young  cat  to  her  mafter,  and  de- 
clared that  pufs  had  eaten  all  the  butter,  and  that 
fh^  had  caught  her  that  moment  in  the  aQ:  o£ 
finifhing  the  laft  mprfel .  The  excufe  was  plaufiblet 
but  would  pQt  pafs  on  the  cunning  citizen,  who 
imnie4iatje)y  put  the  young  cat  in  the  fcales;  when 
finding  that  the  creature  weighed  but  a  pound  and 
gt  half;  h^  i;opcIuded  Ibe  could  not  have  eaten  juft 
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two  pounds  of  butter,  and  fent  for  a  conftable  to 
carry  the  maid  before  an  alderman.  But  the  fcr- 
vant  redeepied  herfelf  by  paying  for  the  butter. 


A  PROSAIC  ODE  to  PEACE: 

BY    A     NOBLE     LORD,     WHILE     RESIDENT 
AT    ALTENA, 

THE  Fates  conduft  iis  when  they  will,  and 
where;  for  now  (averfe  to  cold}  we  winter 
in  a  frigid  clime  approaching  Greenland.  A 
furious  Northern  blaft  our  veffel  blew  acrofs  the 
Belt,  fwift  as  a  fwallow  fkims  along  the  Thames, 
or  doves  affrighted  cut  the  yielding  air.  O  Eng- 
land, Neptune's  glory,  abode  of  wifdom!  in  thee 
('tis  faid)  dwells  liberty  divine.  Saviour  of  Eng-* 
land,  favipur  of  Bacchus  and  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
omnifluent  Ocean,  propitious  prove.  Rife  up, 
celeftial  goddefs,  from  the  deep;  turn  to  fair 
Albion's  coaft  a  lovely  look,  and  fix  your  temples 
on  its  fertile  brow.  Thy  favourite  all  o'er  the 
Britifh  ifle  is  found,  thy  myrtles  fragrant  in  its 
gardens  grow ;  each  free-born  fwain,  each  beau- 
teous nymph,  every  fcience  which  our  empire 
doth  adorrt,*  ftiall  greet  thee  welcome  to  our  fea- 
bound  fhore.     All  hail!  gay  Bacchus;  vifborious 
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Venus,  come!  Let  Mars,  the  deftroyer  of  our 
fliort-liv'd  race,  be  banifhed  to  the  Euxine  fea, 
or  found  his  trumpet  on  the  Thracian  plains.  Let 
Turks  and  Ruffians  this  barbarous  deity  receive; 
whilft  England,  happy  in  its  own  extent,  from  all 
diffention  free,  fhall  rule  the  waves  in  peace,  in 
plenty,  harmony,  and  delight!  All  hail!  gay 
Bacchus;  victorious  Venus,  come!  Let  full  liba- 
tions ftream  along  the  board,  and  marriage  rites, 
emblems  of  peace,  undifturbed  remain;  till,  with 
redoubled  ftrength,  by  wealth  and  reft  increafed* 


T' 


To    THE    POOR, 

'HE  Providence  of  Almighty  God  has  placed 
you  under  difficult  circumftances  of  life,  and 
daily  reads  you  a  leflbn  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  depend  upon  him.  This  you  may  be  affured 
of,  for  your  comfort,  that  you  are  under  God's 
conftant  and  immediate  care :  and  one  advantage 
which  you  enjoy  above  the  rich,  in  your  journey 
to  heaven,  is,  that  you  are  not  clogged  and  hin- 
dered in  your  courfe  thither  by  thofe  manifold 
incumbrances  which  lie  on  them;  of  whom  our 
Saviour  hath  faid,  "  That  it  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Their 
temptations  are  proportioned  to  their  abundance; 

their 
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their  cares  are  more,  and  their  diftraftions greater} 
fo  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  envy  them,  nor  re- 
pine at  your  own  condition;  and  thefe  are  chiefly 
your  temptations,  and  againft  thefe  you  muft  be 
more  particularly  watchful.  Certainly,  if  you 
confxder  things  aright,  you  will  find  that  your 
ftorehoufe  is  the  more  fure,  your  fupply  moft 
certain;  for  you  are  immediately  ip  the  hands  of 
God,  of  him  who  feedeth  the  ravens,  and  clotheth 
the  grafs  of  the  field;  fo  that  you  may  be  mucl^ 
more  afTured  that  he  will  clothe  you.  Endeavour 
to  be  humble,  holy,  heavenly-minded;  always 
remembering,  that  he  is  the  pooreft  man^  who  h 
poor  in  grace. 


An   anecdote 

of  the  late  marchioness  op 
tavistock, 

A  Short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  thi$ 
inconfolable  and  lovely  mourner,  and  when 
Ihe  was  preparing  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health,  a  confultation  of  phyficians  was  hel4 
at  Bedford- Houfe,  and  one  of  the  gentlemeii 
prefent  defired,  whilft  he  felt  her  puIC?,  that.lhf 
would  hold  open  her  hand.    Her  frequent  refur 
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fals  occafioned  him  to  take  the  liberty  of  forcing 
the  fingers  gently  afunder,  ivhen  he  perceived  that 
ihe  had  fhut  them  to  conceal  the  miniature  pic« 
ture  of  the  Marquis*  "  O,  Madam!*'  obferved 
the  phyfician,  "  my  prefcriptions  muft  be  ufelefs, 
if  your  Ladyfliip  is  determined  to  keep  before 
your  eyes,  an  objeQ:,  which,  although  defervedly 
dear  to  you,  ferves  only  to  confirm  the  violence 
of  your  illnefs/'  The  Marchionefs  anfwered,  **  I 
have  kept  the  pi£lure  either  in  my  bofom  or  my 
hand,  ever  fince  the  death  of  my  lamented  Lord ; 
and  thus  am  I  determined  to  preferve  it,  till  I 
fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the  grave/' 


XENOPHON  tells  us,  that  when  an  Arme- 
nian Prince  had  been  taken  captive,  with 
his  Princefs,  by  Cyrus,  and  was  afked,  what  he 
would  give  to  be  reftored  to  his  kingdom  and 
liberty  ?  he  replied,  "  As  for  my  kingdom  and 
liberty,  I  value  them  not;  but  if  my  blood  would 
redeem  my  Princefs,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it 
for  her."  And  when  Cyrus  had  reftored  him  all, 
he  aCked  his  queen,  "  What  think  you  of  Cyrus?" 
to  which  Ihe  replied,  "  I  did  not  obferve  him; 
my  whole  attention  was  entirely  fixed  upon  that 
generous  man,  who  would  have  purchafcd  my 
liberty  with  his  life." 

LITERARY 
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LITERARY  ANECDOTE. 

WHEN  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of  Caefar's 
Commentaries,  by  Clarke,  publifhed  on 
purpofe  to  be  prefented  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  fold  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Topham 
Beaiiclerk's  library,  for  forty  pounds,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  an  anecdote  refpefting  that  gen- 
tleman's, mode  of  acquiring  that  copy,  which 
deferves  to  be  made  public.  Upon  the  death  of 
an  officer,  who  had  this  book  in  his  pofTeffion,  his 
mother,  being  informed  that  it  was  of  fome  value, 
wiflied  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  being  told  that  Mr. 
Topham  Beauclerk  was  a  proper  perfon  to  oflFer 
it  to,  fhe  waited  upon  him  for  that  purpofe.  He 
afked  what  Ihe  required  for  it?  and  being  anfwered 
four  guineas,  took  it  without  hefitation,  though 
unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  the  book. — 
Being  defirous,  however,  of  information  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  purchafe  he  had  made, 
he  went  to  an  eminent  bookfeller's,  and  enquired 
what  he  would  give  for  fuch  a  book :  the  book- 
feller  replied,  feventeen  guineas.  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
aftuated  by  principles  of  ftri6i  juftice  and  bene- 
volence, went  immediately  to  the  perfon  who  fold 
him  the  book,  and  telling  her  that  fhe  had  been 
miftaken  in  its  value,  not  only  gave  her  the  ad- 
ditional 
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ditional  thirteen  guineas,  but  alfo  generoufly  be- 
ftowed  a  further  gratuity  upon  her. 

This  anecdqte  is  recorded  with  the  greateft 
fatisfa£lion,  as  it  does  juftice  to  the  memory  of  a 
charaSler,  lately  confpicuous  among  us  for  eru- 
dition and  talents^ 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A  PERSIAN  MINISTER  OF  STATE* 

COSROES,  King  of  Perfia,  had  a  Minifter  of 
State,  whofe  charjafler  was  fo  amiable,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  by  whom  he  was  moft 
beloved,  the  King  or  his^  people.  At  length  this 
able  Minifter  demanded  his  difmiflion:  but  Cof- 
roes,  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  a  faithful  and  wife 
ftatefman,  defired  an  explanation.  **  Why  would 
you  defert  me?"  faid  the  a|flia:ed  Monarch:—; 
**  Have  you  any  caufe  of  complaint?  Has  not  the 
dew  of  my  benevolence  fallen  upon  thee  ?  Have 
not  all  my  flaves  been  ordered  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  thy  orders  and  mine?  Are  not  yoii 
next  my  heart?  Have  you  any  thing  to  alk  that  I 
can  grant?  Speak,  and  you  fliall  be  fatisfied;  only 
do  not  think  of  leaving  me,l*     ^ 

T  Mitranes, 
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Mitranes,  the  Minililer,  made  jhU  r^Iy  i^  ".  Q^ 
King!  I  have  fervid  thee  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and  thou  haft  moft  amply  rewarded  me;  but  na- 
ture now  requires  ficom  me  one  of  the  moft  facred 
of  its  duties,  I  have  a  fon,  who  can  only  learn 
from  me  how  tp  ferve  th^e  or  thy  fycceflbrs  here<« 
after,  as  I  have  done :  let  me  pwfiie  this  private 
duty,  after  all  my  care  for  the  public  good.'* 

Cofroes  granted  his  requeft;  but  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  flioald  take  the  young  Prince 
with  him  into  his  retreat,  and  educate  both  the 
youths  together. 

Mitranes  fet  out,  and,  after  five  or  fix  years 
abfence,  returned  and  carried  hist  pupils  to  Courts 
Cofroes  was  overjoyed  to  fee  his  fpn, again;,  but, 
upon  examination,  h^  was  greatJy  cHi^rined  to 
find  that  he  had  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  in  his 
fiudies  as  the  fon  of  Mitranes.  .  In,  fliort,  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  real  merit,-rr» 
The  King  complained  to  the  Minifter  of  this 
ftriking  difference;  and  his  reply  fliQuld  be  alef*? 
fon  to  all  young  men  of  gppd  difppfitions:  "  O, 
King!  my  fon  has  made  a  better  ufe  than  yours 
of  the  inftruftions  I  gave  to  both :  my  attention 
has  been  equally  divided  between  them;  but  ipy 
fon  knows  that  bis  dependence  muft;  be  on  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  while  I  never  could  conceal  from  yours 
that  men  would  be  dependent  upon  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF    POl?^    SIXTUS    THE    FIFTH. 

POPE  Sixtus  the  Fifth  being  made  Pope  from 
a  Cordelier,  did  not  change  his  humour  by 
changing  his  fortune,  but  kept  ftill  the  chara6ler 
of  a  facetious  man;  and  he  loted  to  run  over  in 
his  mind  all  the  cunning  tricks  he  had  played,  and 
the  adventures  of  his  firft  condition.  He  remem- 
beredy^  amongft  other  things,  that  when  he  was  a 
Cordelier,  he  had  borrowed  money  of  one  Father 
Peter,  of  the  monaftry  of  u  ,  and  had  not  re- 
paid it  to  him;  and'hearing  he  was  ftill  living,  he 
fent  him  orders  to  come  arid  give  account  of  his 
anions.  The  good  Father,  who  found  no  guilt 
upon  him,  went  to  Rome;  and,  being  come  be- 
fore the  Pope,  **  We  are  informed  (faid  the  Holy 
Father  to  him)  that  you  have  mifemployed  thfe 
revenues  of  your  monaftry,  and  we  have  fent  for 
you  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  matter."  *  Holy 
Father,  (faid  the  monk)  I  think  myfelf.altogether 
innocent  as  to  that/  "  Confider  well,  (faid  the 
Pope)  whether  you  have  not  indifcrcetly  lent  mo- 

T  ?  ney 
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ney  to  any  body,  particularly  to  a  certain  Corde- 
lier, who  came  to  you  fuch  a  year/'  The  Monk 
having  thought  on  it  awhile,  *  'Tis  true,  (faiS  he) 
Holy  Father,  he  was  a  great  knave,  who  got  that 
money  from  me  upon  idle  pretences,  and  a  pro- 
mife  he  made  me  of  repaying  it  in  a  little  time/ 
"  Well,  (faid  the  Pope)  I  am  that  very  Cordelier 
you  fpeak  of,  and  will  now  return  that  money 
according  to  promife,  and  advife  you  at  the  fame 
time  never  to  lend  any  more  to  men  of  that  coat, 
who  are  not  all  cut  out  for  Popes,  to  be  in  a  con*- 
dition  to  pay  you  again/' 

The  Monk,  very  much  furprized  to  firid  his 
Cordelier  in  the  perfon  of  the  Pope,  offered  to 
beg  his  pardon  for  calling  him  a  knave.  "  Never 
trouble  yourfelf  about  it,  (faid  the  Holy  Father) 
that  might  be  true  enough  at  that  time;  but  God 
has  furniflied  us  with  means  to  retrieve  our  paft 
offences/'  « 

Thus  he  difmiffed  the  Monk,  having  paid  him 
the  money  he  owed  him,  and  exprelfed  to  him 
great  demonft rations  of  favour. 
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A  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

RELATING    TO 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF,  RUSSIA, 

IN  one  of  the  many  plots  which  were  formed 
againft  the  life  and  government  of  this  Mo^ 
narcb,  there  was,  among  the  number  of  thofc 
feized,  a  foldier  belonging  to  his  own  regiment  of 
guards.  Peter  being  told  by  the  officers  that  this 
man  had  always  behaved  extremely  well,  had 
curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  to  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  what  had  been  his  inducement  to  be  con- 
cerned in^  a  plot  againft  him.  To  this  purpofe  he 
dreffed  himfelf  in  plain  cloaths,  that  he  might  not 
be  known  by  the  man,  and  went  to  the  prifon 
where  he  was  confined.  After  fome  converfation, 
Peter  added^  **  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear,  friend, 
what  were  your  reafons  for  being  concerned  in  an 
attempt  againft  the  Emperor,  your  matter,  as  I 
am  certain  that  he  never  did  you  any  injury;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  a  regard  for  you  as  a  brave 
foldier,  and  a  man  who  always  did  his  duty  in  the 
field:  if  you  was  therefore  to  fhew  the  leaft  re- 
morfe  for  what  you  have  done^,  the  Emperor 
would,  I  am  perfuaded,  forgive  you;  but  before 
I  intereft  myfelf  in  your  behalf,  you  muft  tell  me 
by  what  motives  you  was  induced  to  join  the  mu- 
tineers; 
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tineers;  and  I  fay  again,  that  the  Emperor,  who 
is  naturally  good  and  compafliohate,  Will  give  you 
your  pardon." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  Emperor/'  replied  the 
foldier,  .**  for  I  never  faw  him  but  at  a  diftanclb; 
but  he  caufed  my  father's  head  to  be  cut  off  fbflie 
time  ago,  for  being  concerned  in  a  former  rebel- 
lion, and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  fon  to  revbnge  thfe 
death  of  his  Father,  by  that  df  the  perfon  whd  tool; 
away  his  life.  If  then  the  Emperor  is  really  ft> 
good  and  merciful  as  ydU  hive  reptefeHted  hiiii, 
advife  him,  for  his  own  fafety,  not  to  f^ardoii  ttig  j 
for  were  he  to  reftore  me  to  my  liberty,  tllfe  fitft 
ufe  I  fhould  make  of  it  would  be  to  engage  in  fbtti^ 
new  attempt  againft  his  life;  iior  Ihoiild  1  evel: 
relt  till  I  had  accompliflied  my  defign :  the  fecUreft 
method,  therefore,  which  he  can  tak^,  Mrili  be  tb. 
order  my  head  to  be  ftruck  off  immediately,  witbh- 
out  which  his  own  life  is  in  danger/' 

The  Czar  in  vain  ufed  all  the  argiimeilts  li* 
could  think  of  to  fet  before  this  defp^rado  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  fuch  fenfimerits:  he  ftill  per- 
fifted  in  what  he  had  declared;  and  Peter  departed, 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  bad  fucceft  of  his  vifit, 
aiKl  gslve  ofders  for  the  execution  of  this  man  with 
the  reft  of  his  accomplices. 

0| 
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*       Of  ARCHIMEDES, 

HAD  Archimedea  lived  in  our  days,  he  would 
have  been  another  Newton,  When  Syr^- 
cufe  was  befieged,  he  put  in  pra£iice  all  the  re« 
fources  of  his  wonderful  genius  in,  machinery  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  and  rendered  this 
fiege  one  of  the  longefl:  and  mofi  bloody  thai  ever 
the  Romans  undertook. 

The  particulars  recorded  of  the  many  engines 
invented  by  him,  for  fruftrating  the  attacks  of  the 
befiegers,  and  to  barrafs  them  Jti  their  turn,  are 
fo  extraordinary  and  wonderful,  as  to  exceed  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  recounted  by  the  graved 
and  moft  credible  hiftorians.  Some  of  thefe  en- 
gines difcharged  againft  the  Roman  infantry  ftones 
of  an  enormous  bulk,  which  crufhed  in  pieces 
whatever  came  in  their  way;  and  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  they  produced,  refembled  in  fome  degree 
tbpfe  terrible  fire-arms  fince  invented  by  mankind 
for  their  mutual  ruin.  Others  let  fall  fuch  pon- 
derous weights  on  the  Roman  gallies,  as  inftantly 
funk  them.  Another  engine,  more  extraordinary 
ftill,  was  fo  contrived,  as  with  an  iron  of  amazing 
ftrength  to  feize  a  veffel  by  the  prow^  tfo  lift  her 
up  to  a  conliderable  height,  and  then  to  let- her 

fall 
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fall  with  her  whole  weight,  fo  as  to  fink  or  break 
her  to  pieces. 

In  this  manner  did  Archimedes  baffle,  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  months,  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans/  Of  fuch  great  ufe, on  fome  occafions^is a 
fingle  man  of  genius  and  fcience. 

But  the  machines  which  Archimedes  made  ufe 
of  againft  the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
were  in  his  eye  mere  trifles,  in  comparifon  of  his 
fcrentific  difcoveries.  He  declared,  that  if  he 
had  a  fixed  point  out  of  this  earth,  he  could  move 
it  like  any  other  large  body.  By  means  of  hydro- 
ftatics,  he  difcovered  the  theft  of  a  goldfmith,  who 
had  mixed  fome  other  metal  with  ^  the  gold  he 
ought  to  have  ufed  in  forming  a  crown,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  for  King  Hiero.  The 
burning^glafs,  which  he  invented  to  fet  on  fire  the 
fleet  of  Marcellus,  was  for  a  long  time  confidered 
as  chimerical;  but  after  feeing  that  of  a  celebra-* 
ted  modern  philofopher,  the  other  can  no  longer 
be  denied. 

Syracufe  was  at  laft  taken  after  a  jGege  of  three 
years,  and  in  the  year  before  Chrift  212.  Mar-f 
cellus,  thj>  Roman  conful,  was  much  delighted 
with  the  hopes  of  finding  in  this  city  the  man  whofe 

wonderful 
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wonderful  genius  had  fo  long  baffled  the  braveft 
efforts  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  therefore  ordered 
diligent  fearch  to  be  every  where  made  for  Archi- 
medes. A  private  foldier  finding  him  at  laft, 
deeply  intent  on  the  folution  of  fome  geometrical 
problem,  comrmanded  him  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  very  quietly  begged 
of  the  foldier  to  wait  a  few  moments,  till  he 
fliould  finiih  hi^  problem.  But  the  foldier,  mif- 
taking  his  requeft  for  an  abfolute  refufal  to  obey 
him,  {tabbed  him  with  his  fword  on  the  fpot. 

Marcellus  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  death 
of  Archimedes,  and  by  the  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,  plainly  evinced  tire  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  merits,  giving  him  a  very  pom- 
pous funeral,  and  caufing  a  monument  to  be 
crefted  to  his  memory,  fo  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
an  emblem  of  that  moft  perfeO:  of  fciences,  the 
mathematics.  He  even  extended  his  favour  to 
the  relations  of  Archimedes,  on  whom  he  bellowed 
diilinguifliing  and  advantageous  privileges. 

Cicero  tells  us,  that  more  than  140  years  after 
this  event,  ^when  the  memory  of  Archimedes  was 
almoft  loft  among  his  countrymen,  he  himfelf  had 
the  curiofity  to  make  enquiry  about ^hjs  tomb, 
which,  after  a  painful  fearch,  he  had  ffe  pleafure 

U  .    at 
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at  laft  to  find;  difcovering  it  by  a  pillar,  whereon 
was  delineated  the  figure  of  a'fphere  and  cylinder^ 
with  an  infcription  on  the  foot  of  it,  pointing  out 
the  proportion  that  a  fphere  bears  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  which  is  that  of  2 
to  3 ;  a  propofition  which  was  difcovered  and  de-^ 
monftratcd  by  Archimedes. 


ON 

GENEROSITY 

AND 

DISINTERESTED  HONESTY. 

A  Certain  Cardinal,  who  for  the  multitude  of 
his  generous  aftions  was  ftiled  the  Patron  of 
the  Poor,  had  a  conftant  cuftom,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  to  give  public  audience  to  all  indigent  peo- 
ple in  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  to  relieve  every- 
one according  to  their  various  neceflities,  or  the 
motives  of  his  own  bounty. 

One  day  a  poor  woman,  encouraged  by  the 
fame  of  his  generofity,  came  into  the  hall  of  this 
Cardinal,  with  her  only  daughter,  a  beautiful 
ftiaid  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  her  turn 
came  to  be  heard  among  the  crowd  of  petitioners, 

the 
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the  Cardinal,  difcerning  the  marks  of  an, extra* 
ordinary  modefty  in  her  faceand  carriage,  asalfo 
in  her  daughter's,  encouraged  her  to  tell  her  wants 
freely.  She,  blufhing,  and  not  without  tears,  thus 
addreffed  herfelf  to  him:  *  My  Lord,  I  ow6  for 
the  rent  of  my  houfe  five  crowns;  and  fuch  is  my 
misfortune,  that  I  have  no  other  means  to  pay  if, 
fave  what  would  break  my  heart,  fince  my  land^ 
lord  threatens  to  force  me  to  it ;  that  is,  to  prof- 
titute  this  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
with  great  care  educated  in  virtue,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  that  odious  crime.  What  I  beg  of  your 
eminence  is,  that  you  willpleafeto  interpofe  your 
facred  authority,  and  protefl:  us  from  the  violence 
of  this  cruel  man,  till  by  our  honeft  induftry,  we 
can  procure  the  money  for  him/  The  Cardinal, 
moved  with  admiration  of  the  woman's  virtue  and 
innocent  modefty,  bid  her  be  of  good  courage. 
Then  he  immediately  wrote  a  billet,  and  giving  it 
into  the  widow's  hands,  "  Go,"  faid  he>  *'  to  my 
fteward  with  this  paper,  and  he  fliall  deliver  thee 
five  crowns  to  pay  the  rent." 

The  poor  woman,  overjoyed,  and  returning  the 
Cardinal  a  thoufand  thanks,  went  direfltly  to  the 
fteward,  and  gave  him  the  note;  which,  when  he 
had  read,  he  told  her  fifty  crowns.  She,  aftonifhed 
at  the  meaning  of  it,  and  fearing  this  was  only  the 
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Reward's  trick  to  try  her  honcfty,  refufed  to  take 
above  five,  faying,  *  She  aflced  the  Cardinal  for 
no  more,  and  {he  was  fure  it  was  a  miftake/ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fteward  infifted  on  his 
mafter's  order,  not  daring  to  call  it  in  queftion. 
But  all  the  arguments  he  could  ufe  were  infufiB* 
cient  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  more  than  &v6 
crowns.  Whereupon,  to  end  the  controverfy,  he 
offered  to  go  back  with  her  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
refer  it  to  him.  When  they  came  before  that 
munificent  Prince,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of 
the  bufinefs;  '*  It  is  true,"  faid  he,  **  I  miftook  in 
writing  fifty  crowns;  give  me  the  paper,  and  I  will 
reQify  it."  Thereupon  he  wrote  again,  faying 
thus  to  the  woman :  **  So  much  candour  and  vir- 
tue deferve  a  recompence;  here,  I  have  ordered 
you  five  hundred  crowns;  what  you  can  fpare  of 
it,  lay  it  up  for  a  dowry  to  give  with  your  daugh- 
ter in  marriage." 

If  I  miftake  not,  this  Cardinal  was  called  Far- 
nefe:  but  whatever  his  name  was,  this  was  an 
aftion  truly  heroic,  and  which  has  but  few  pa- 
rallels. 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    ALEXANDER    THE    SIXTH. 

AS  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  juft  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he  perceived 
the  townfmen  bufy  in  the  market-place  in  pulling 
down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure  defigned  to  reprefent 
himfelf.  There  were  fome  alfo  knocking  down  a 
neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of  the  Orfini  family, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order  to  put  Alexan- 
der's effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  poffible  a  man  who 
knew  lefs  of  the  world,  would  have  condemned 
the  adulation  of  thofe  barefaced  flatterers;  but 
Alexander  feemed  pleafed  at  their  zeal,  and  turn- 
ing to  Borgia,  his  fon,  faid  with  a  fmile,  *'  You 
fee,  my  fon,  the  fmall  difference  between  a  gib- 
bet and  a  ftatue." 


RELIGION  And  SUPERSTITION 

CONTRASTED. 
A  VISION, 

I  Had  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which 
made  fo  ftrong  an  imprelfion  on  me,  that  I 
remember  it  every  word;  and  if  you  are  not  bet- 
ter 
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ter  employed,  you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as 
follows: 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midfl:  of  a  very  enter- 
taining fet  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  lively  converfatioh ;  when,  on  a 
fudden,  I  perceived  one  of  the  moft  fliocking 
figures  imagination  can  frame,  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  dreffed  in  black;  her  fkin  was  con- 
trafted  into  a  thoufand  wrinkles;  her  eyes  deep 
funk  in  her  head;  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  feverity ; 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  fcorpions.-— 
As  foon  as  flie  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  fhe  bade 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed ;  and  (he  led  me  through 
rugged  paths,  befet  wjth  briars  and  thorns,  into  a 
deep  folitary  valley.  Wherever  fhe  paffed,  the 
fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  fteps,  her 
peftilential  breath  infefted  the  air  with  malignant 
vapours,  obfcured  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  and  in- 
volved the  face  of  heaven  with  univerfal  gloom. 
Difmal  howling  refounded  through  the  foreft; 
from  every  baleful  tree  the .  night  raven  uttered 
his  dreadful  note,  and  the  profpefl  was  filled  with 
4efolation  and  horror.  In  the  midft  of  this  tre- 
mendous 
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i^endous  fcene,my  execrable  guide  addreffed  me 
in  the  following  manner: 

**  Retire  with  me,  O  raffi  unthinking  mortal! 
from  the  vain  allureiaents  of  a  deceitful  world; 
and  learn,  that  pleafure  was  not  defigned  the  por- 
tion of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretched :  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  ftars;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  bppofe  it, 
afts  in  contradi£lion  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and 
foeial  delight,  and  here  confecrate  the  folitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  woe.  Mifery  is  the 
duty  of  all  fublunary  beings;  and  every  enjoy- 
ment is  an  offence  to  the  Deity;  who  is  to  be 
worlhipped  only  by  the  mortification  of  every 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  the  everlafting  exercife  of 
fighs  and  tears.** 

This  melancholy  pifture  of  life  quite  funk  my 
fpirits,  and  feemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myfelf  beneath  a  blalted 
yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  difmal  round 
my  head,^  and  dreadful  apprehenfions  chilled  my 
heart.  Here  I  refolved  to  lie,  till  the  hand  of 
death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  fhould  put 
an  end  to  the  miferies  of  a  life  fo  deplorably 
wretched.    In  this  fad  iituation,  I  efpied  on  one 

hand 


hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  vhofe  heavy 
waves  rolled  on  in  flow  fallen  murmurs.  Here  I 
determined  to  plunge;  and  was  juft  upon  the 
brink,  when  I  found  myfelf  fuddenly  drawn  back# 
I  turned  about,  and  was  furprized  by  the  fight  of 
the  lovelieft  objeft  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  mod 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in 
all  her  form;  effulgent  glories  fparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  fplendors  were  foftened  by 
the  gentlefl;  looks  of  compaffion  and  peace.  At 
her  approach  the  frightful  fpeftre,  who  had  before 
tormented  me,  vaniflied  away,  and  with  her  all 
the  horrors  Ihe  had  caufed.  The  gloomy  clouds 
brightened  into  cheerful  funfhine,  the  groves  .re- 
covered their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region 
looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  £den. 
I  was  quite  tranfported  at  this  unexpefted  change, 
and  reviving  pleafure  began  to  gladden  my 
thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexpreflible 
fweetnefs,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered  her 
divine  inftruftions: 

**  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy,  That  monfler,  from  whofe 
power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  Superflition ; 
fhe  is  the  child  of  Difcontent,  and  her  followers 
are  Fear  and  Sorrow.     Thus,  diflFerent  as  we  are, 
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file  has  often  the  infoleoce  toafiume  mjrmmc  and 
character,  and  feduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
ns  the  fame ;  till  fhe  at  length  drives  theia  to  chf 
borders  of  defpair,  that  dreadful  abyfs^  kita which 
you  were  juft  going  to  fink. 

"  Look  round,  and  fiirvey  the  vai^ious  beanticf 
of  this  globe^  which  heaven  has  deftined  for  the 
&at  o^  the  human  race ;  and  epnlidev  whether  a 
world  tfiius  exquifiteiy  framed,  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  raifery  and  pain.  .  For  what  end  has 
the  lavifh  hand  of  Providence  diffafedfuch  innu-- 
merable  obje£ls«.of  delight;  but  that  all  might 
rejoice  in  thie  privilege  of  exiflence,  and  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it?— 
Thus  to  enjoy  the  blcffings  he  has  fent,  is^  virtue 
and  obedience;  and  to  reje6b  them  merely  as 
means  of  pleafure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  abfurd 
perverfenefs*  Infinite  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of 
created  exiftence.  The  proper  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  higheft  order  of  raptured 
feraphs  to  the  meaneft  rank  of  men,  is  to  rife  in- 
ceffantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happinefs  to  higher* 
They  have  each  faculties  affigncd  them  foi^  various 
orders  of  delights." 

"What!"  cried  I,  "  is  this  the  language  of 
Religion?   Does  Ihe  lead  her  votaries  through 
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flowery  paths,  and  bid  them  pafs  an  unlaborious 
life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the 
mortifications  of  penitents,  and  the  felf-denying 
cxercifes  of  faints  and  heroes?" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reafonable  being," 
anfwered  fhe  mildly,  **  do  not  confift  in  unbounded 
indulgence,  or  luxurious  eafe,  in  the  tumult  of 
paflions,  the  langour  of  indolence,  or  the  flutter 
of  light  amufements..  Yielding  to  immoral  plea- 
fures  corrupts  the  mind;  living  to  animal  and 
trifling  ones  debafes  it;  both  in  their  degrees  dif- 
qualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  confign  it  over 
to  wretchednefs.  Whoever  would  be  really  hap- 
py, muft  make  the  diligent  and  regular  exercife 
of  his  fuperior  powers  his  chief  attention;  adoring 
the  perfeftions  of  his  Maker,  exprefling  good-will 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward 
reQitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  muft  allow 
fuch  gratifications  as  will,  by  refreftiing  them,  in- 
vigorate his  nobler  purfuits.  I  n  the  regions  inha« 
bited  by  angelic  nature,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever 
blooms;  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
abundant  ftream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound  to 
check  its  courfe.  Beings  confcious  of  a  frame  of 
mind  originally  difeafed,  as  all  the  human  race 
has  caufe  to  be,  muft  ufe  the  regimen  of  a  ftrifter 
fclf-government.     Whoever  has  been,  guilty  of 
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voluntary  exceffes,  mud  patiently  Submit,  both 
to  the  painful  workings  of  nature  and  needful 
feverities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still 
he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate  fhare  of  whatever  alle- 
viating accommodations  this  fair  manfion  of  his 
merciful  parent  affords,  confident  with  his  reco- 
very. And,  in  proportion  as  his  recovery  ad- 
vances, the  livelieft  joy  will  fpring  from  his  fecret 
fenfe  of  an  amended  and  improved  heart.^ — So  far 
from  the  horrors  of  defpair  is  the  condition  even 
of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the 
thought  of  the  gulph  into  which  thou  wert  juft  now 
going  to  plunge. 

**  While  the  moft  faulty  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  foul  will  be 
fupported  with  ftill  fweeter  confolations  under  all 
its  experience  of  human  infirmities,  fupported  by 
the  gladdening  affurances,  that  every  fincere  en- 
deavour to  outgrow  them,  fliall  beaffifted,  accept- 
ed, and  rewarded.  To  fuch  a  one,  the  loweft 
felf-abafement  is  but  a  deep-laid  foundation  for 
the  moft  elevated  hopes;  fincethey  who  faithfully 
examine,  and  acknowledge  what  they  are,  fhall 
be  enabled  under  my  conduft,  to  become  what 
they  defire.  The  Chriftian  and] the  hero  are  infe- 
parable :  and  to  the  afpirings  of  unaffuming  truft 
and  filial  confidence,  are  fetno  bounds.    To  him 
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iKh6  is  aniifrattd  with  a  view  of  obtttnitrg  appro^ 
tution  ham  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  no 
difficulty  h  infunnoaiitable.     Secure  in  his  ptir*^ 
fuit  of  every  needful  aid,  bis  conflid  with  tfae 
fcvereft  pains  and  trials  is  little  inone  than  the  vi- 
gorous exercifes  of  a  mind  in  liealth.     His  padent 
dependance    on   that   Providence   which    looka 
through   all  eternity,  iiis  filent  rcfignation,  his 
ready  accommodation  of  iiis  thoughts  and  befaa«- 
viour  to  his  infcrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  moft 
excellent  Con  of  felf-denial,  and  fource  of  the  moft 
exalted  tranfports.     Society  is  the  true  fphere  of 
human  virtue.     In  fecial,  a£live  life,  difficultieg 
will  perpetually  be  met  with;  reftraints  of  many 
kinds  will  be  neceifary;  and  fiudyihg  to  behave 
right  in  refpcft  of  thefc,  is  a  difcipline  of  the 
human  heart,  ufeful  to  others,  and  improving  to 
itfelf.     Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good;  nor  pleafure 
a  crime,  but  where.it  ftrcngthcns  the  influence 
of  bad  inclinations,  or  leffcns  the  generous  aQivity 
of  virtue.     The  happinefa  allotted  to  man  in  hia 
prcfent  Hate  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  immortal  profpeft  and  noble  capacities: 
(>ut  yet,  whatever  portion  of  it  the  diftributing  hand 
of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  needful 
fapport  and  refreflimctil  for  the  prefent  moment. 
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fo  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  his  final 
deftination. 

"  Return  then  with  me,  from  continual  mifery, 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity; 
return  from  the  contracted  views  of  folitude  to  the 
proper  <luties  of  a  relative  and  dependant  being. 
Religion  is  not  confined  to  ceils  and  clofets,  nor 
reftrained  to  fullen  retirement*  Thefe  are  the 
gloomy  doftrines  of  Superftition,  by  which  flie 
endeavours  to  break  ihofe  chains  of  benevolence 
and  focial  affeftion  that  link  the  welfare  of  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember, 
that  the  greateft  honour  you  can  pay  the  Author 
of  your  being,  is  fuch  a  cheerful  behaviour  as 
difcovers  a  mind  fatisfied  with  its  own  difpen- 
£ations/' 

Here  my  preceptrefs  paufed ;  and  I  was  going 
to  exprefs  my  acknowledgments  for  her  difcourfe, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
and  th«  new-rifen  fun  darting  his  beams  through 
|ny  windows,  awakened  me. 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  of  Mr.  ADDISON.  ' 

IT  is  related  of  Mr.  Addifon,  who,  though  an 
elegant  writer,  was  too  diffident  of  himfelf 
ever  to  fhine  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  at  the  time 
of  debating  the  Union  aO:  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  rofe  up,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
Speaker,  faid,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive," — but 
could  go  no  farther;  then  rifing  again,  he  faid, 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive," — ftili  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, he  fat  down  again.  A  third  time  he  arofe, 
and  was  ftill  unable  to  fay  any  thing  more  than— 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive;" — when  a  certain 
young  member,  who  was  poffeffed  of  more  effiron- 
tery  and  volubility,  arofe,  andfaid,  **  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  forry  to  find  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
over  the  way  has  conceived  three  times,  and 
brought  forth  nothing." 


To  begin  NOTHING  of  which  you  have 
not  vi^ell  confidered  the  END. 

A  Certain  Cham  of  Tartary  going  a  progrefs 
with  his  nobles,  was  met  by  a  Dervife,  who 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Whoever  will  give  me 
a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  I  will  give  him  a  piece 
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of  advice."  The  Cham  ordered  him  the  fum; 
upon  which  the  Dervife  faid,  "  Begin  nothing  of 
which  thou  haft  not  well  confidered  the  End." 

The  courtiers,  upon  hearing  this  plain  fentence, 
fmiled,  and  faid  with  a  fneer,  *  The  Dervife  is 
well  paid  for  his  maxim.*  But  the  King  was  fo 
wjcII  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  it 
to  be  written  in  golden  letters  in  feveral  places  of 
his  palace,  and  engraved  on  all  his  plate.  Not 
long  after,  the  King's  furgeon  was  bribed  to  kill 
him  with  a  poifoned  lancet,  at  the  time  he  let  him 
blood.  One  day,  when  the  King's  arm  was  bound, 
and  the  fatal  lancet  in  the  furgeon's  hand,  he  read 
on  the  bafon,  *  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  haft 
not  well  confidered  the  end/  He  immediately 
ftarted,  and  let  the  lancet  fall  out  of  his  hand. — 
The  king  obferved  his  confufion,  and  enquired 
the  reafon :  The  furgeon  fell  proftrate,  confeffed 
the  whole  affair,  and  was  pardoned,  and  the  con- 
fpirators  died.  The  Cham,  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, who  heard  the  advice  with  contempt,  tofd 
them,  "  That  counfel  could  not  be  too  much 
valued  which  had  faved  a  King's  life/* 


An 
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An  Extraordinasry  ROBBERY.     . 

THE  following  extraordinary  aflFair  is  given  to 
the  public  on  the  aiuhorit/of  a  very  refped- 
able  correfpondent,  who  vouches  for  the  tn^  of 
it:— A  Lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^^k 
jhort  time  fince,  went  to  the  bank  ta  receive  a 
dividend,  amounting  to  a  confiderable  funit  which. 
Ihe  took  in  bank-bills,  put  them  loofe  in  her 
pocket,  and  dire£ied  her  coachman  to  drive  to  a 
tradefman's  in  the  djty,  where  ihe  bought  fome 
goods,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  examining 
her  bills,  and  putting  them  in  her  pocket- boo}c; 
after  which  ihe  got  into  her  coach,  aQd  ordered 
the  fervant  to  drive  home.  A  few  miles-  from 
town,  the  carriage  was  (topped  by  a  iingle  high- 
wayman, with  a  crape  over  his  face,  who  demanded 
the  lady's  money  and  watch,  which  Ihe  gave  him. 
*  Madam,  (fays  he)  you  have  more  property  about 
you,  give  me  your  pocket-book/  This  wa;5  comi* 
plied  with,  and  the  highwayman  rode  off.  After* 
a  few  minutes  confideration,  the  Lady  called  ta 
her  coachman  to  turn  about,  and  drive  back  agaijn 
to  the  tradefman's  where  he  had  taken  her  up.— 
On  her  arrival  there,  Ihe  enquired  for  the  matter 
q£  the  fliop,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  gone 
out  of  town;  that  his  return  was  uncertain,  it  might 
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be  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  perhaps  not  for  two  oj: 
three  days.  This  anfwer  increafing  her  fufpicion, 
fhe  declared  that  her  bufinefs  was  of  a  very  par« 
ticular  nature,  and  (he  would  wait  till  (he  faw  him. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  the  tradefman  made  his 
appearance,  when  the  lady  defired  to  fpeak  with 
him  in  private,  and  the  moment  they  were  alone, 
fhe  told  him  (he  had  been  robbed  by  a  highway- 
man that  afternoon,  *  and  he  was  the  man/  The 
tradefman  began  to  ftorm,  protefting  his  inno« 
cence;  but  the  Lady  replied  very  coolly,  that  (he 
was  pofitive  as  to  his  perfonand  voice,  though  his 
face  was  covered;  that  if  he  would  quietly  reftore 
her  her  property,  (he  would  never  difcover  him, 
from  a  regard  to  his  family  ;  and  if  he  did  not  in- 
ftantly  comply  with  this  requeft,  (he  would  order 
him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Upon  this  the 
tradefman  burft  into  tears,  and  acknowledging  his 
guilt,  reftored  the  property;  and  the  Lady  has  fo 
ftriaiy  kept  her  promife,  that  her  moft  intimate 
friends  cannot  obtain  even  a  di(tant  hint  by  which 
the  penitent  robber  may  be  difcovered. 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  fiARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

WHEN  Speticer  had  finifhcd  bis  famous 
poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  carried  it 
to  the  £arl.  of  Southampcon,  the  great  patron  of 
the  poets  of  thofe  days.  The  manufcript  being 
fent  up  to  the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  theiir  ' 
ordered  his  fervant  to  give  the  writer  eol.  Reacts 
ing  on,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  *  Carry  that  man 
another  20I/  Proceeding  ftill,  he  faid^  '  Give 
him  20I.  more/  But,  at  length,  he  loft  all  pa- 
tience, and  faid,  *  Go  turn  that  fellow  out  of  the 
houfe,  for  if  I  read  on  I  Ihall  be  ruined/ 


The  tulip  and  the  MYRTLE, 

^nnWAS  on  the  border  of  a  ftream 
-*•    A  gayly-painted  tulip  ftood. 

And,  gilded  by  the  morning  beam. 
Surveyed  her  beauties  in  the  flood* 

And  fure,  more  lovely  to  behold. 
Might  nothing  meet  the  wiftful  eye, 

Than  crimfon  fading  into  gold. 
In  ftreaks  of  faireft  fymmetry. 


The 
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The  beauteous  fioweri  with  pride  elate* 
Ah  me  I  that  pride  with  beauty  dwells! 

Vainly  affefls  fuperior  ftate, 
And  thus  in  empty  fancy  fwells. 

*^  O  luftre  of  unrivaird  bloom ! 

'*  Fair  painting  of  a  hand  divine! 
"  Superior  far  to  mortal  doom, 

"  The  hues  of  heav'n  alone  are  mine! 

**  Away,  ye  worthlefs,  formlefs  race! 

"  Ye  weedsj^  that  boaft  the  name  of  flowers ! 
"  No  more  my  native  bed  difgrace, 

^*  Unmeet  for  tribes  fo  mean  as  yours! 

^^  Shall  the  bright  daughter  of  the  fun 
*'  Aflbciate  with  the  fhrubs  of  eaith? 

"  Ye  flaves,  your  fovereign's  prefence  fhun ! 
"  Refpeft  her  beauties  and  her  birth. 

**  And  thou,  dull,  fullen  evergreen ! 

"  Shalt  thou  my  fhiniqg fphere  invade? 
**  My  noon-day  beauties  beam  unfeen, 

"  Obfcur'd  beneath  thy  duflcy  Ihade." 

^  Deluded  flower  1*  the  Myrtle  cries, 
•  ShaJI  we  thy  moment's  bloom  adore  ? 

y  *  The 
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*  The  mcaneft  fhrub  that  you  defpifc, 

*  The  meaneft  flower  has  merit  more. 

*  That  Daify,  in  its  fimpleft  bloom, 

*  Shall  laft  along  the  changing  year, 

*  Blufii  on  the  fnow  of  winter's  gloom,   • 

*  And  bid  the  fmiling  fpring  appear. 

*  The  Violet,  that,  thofe  banks  beneath, 

*  Hides  from  thy  fcorii  its  modeft  head^ 

*  Shall  fill  the  air  with  fragrant  breatb»' 

*  When  thou  art  in  thy  dufty  bed. 

*  Ev'n  I,  who  boaft  no  golden  ihade, 

*  Am  of  no  fhining  tints  poffefs'd, 

*  When  low  thy  lucid  form  is  laid, 

*  Shall  bloom  on  many  a  lovely  breaft. 

f  And  he,  whofe  kind  and  foftering  care 

*  To  thee,  to  me,  our  beings  gave, 

*  Shall  near  his  bread  my  flowerets  wear, 

*  And  walk  regardlefs  o'er  thy  grave. 

*  Deluded  flower!  the  friendly  fcreen, 

*  That  hides  thee  from  the  noon-tide  ray, 

*  And  mocks  thy  paflion  to  be  feen, 

I  Prolongs  thy  tranfitory  day. 
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*  But  kindly  deed  with  fcorn  repaid— 

*  No  more  by  virtue  need  be  done : 

*  I  now  withdraw  my  dufky  fhade, 

*  And  yield  thee  to  thy  darling  fun.* 

Fierce  on  the  flower  the  fcorching  beam 
With  all  its  weight  of  glory  fell ; 

The  flower  exulting  caught  the  gleam, 
And  lent  its  leaves  a  bolder  fwelU 

Expanded  by  the  fearching  fire, 

The  curling  leaves  the  breaft  difclos'd; 

The  mantling  bloom  was  painted  higher, 
And  every  latent  charm  expos'd. 

But  when  the  fun  was  Aiding  low, 
Andev'ning  came  with  dews  fo  cold; 

The  wanton  beauty  ceas'd  to  blow. 
And  fought  her  bending  leaves  to  fold. 

Thofe  leaves,  alas!  no  more  would  clofe; 
,    Relaxed,  exhaufted,  fickening,  pale; 
They  left  her  to  a  parent's  woes. 
And  fled  before  the  rifing  gale. 


Am 
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An  anecdote. 

A  Proud  Parfon,  and  his  man^  riding  over  a 
common,  faw  a  fiiepherd  tending  his  flock^ 
and  having  a  new  coat  on,  the  parfon  aCked  him, 
in  a  haughty  tone,  Who  gave  him  that  coat  ?—- 
The  fame,  faid  the  Shepherd,  that  clothed  you— 
the  parijk.  The  parfon,  nettled  at  this,  rode  on 
murmuring  a  little  way,  and  then  bade  his  man 
go  back,  and  aik  the  fiiepherd  if  he  would  conie 
and  live  with  him,  for  he  wanted  ^  fooh  The 
man,  going  aci:ordingly  to  the  fiiepherd,  delivered 
his  mailer's  mefiage,  and  concluded  as  he  was 
ordered,  that  his  matter  wanted  a  fool.  Why^  are 
ym  going  away  then?  faid  the  fiiepherd.  No, 
anfwered  the  other*  Then  you  may  tell  your 
matter,  replied  the  fiiepherd,  that  his  living  cannot 
maintain  three  of  us. 


AWE. 

AWE  IS  the  firft  fentiment  vhich  ar ifes  in  the 
foul  at  the  view  of  greatnefs.  But  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  dejefted  emotion ;  for  he  glows,  rather  than 
trembles,  in  the  divine  prefence.     It  is  not  the 

fjLiperT 
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fuperftitious  dread  q(  unknown  power,  but  the 
homage  yielded  by  the  heart,  to  Him,  who  is  at 
once  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings. 


DISEASE, 

IT  may  be  faid  that  difeafe  generally  begins  that 
equality  which  death  completes.  The  dif- 
tin6lions  which  fet  one  man  fo  far  above  another, 
are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of  a  fick 
chamber;  where  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeft  enter- 
tainment from  the  gay,  or  inftruftion  from  the 
wife,  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated:  the  wit 
is  clouded,  the  reafoner  perplexed,  and  the  hero, 
fubdued;  where  the  higheft  and  brightefl:  of 
mortals  find  nothing  left  but  confcioufnefs  of 
innocence. 


A  PICTURE  OF  AMBITION, 

IN     THE    ¥ATE    OF    CARDINAL   WOLSEY* 

IN  fuU-blown  dignity  lee  Wolfey  ftand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand, 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  confign. 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  Ihine, 

Still 
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Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wifhes  tow'r, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  pow'r  ; 
Till  conqueft,  unrefifted,  ceafe  to  pleafe. 
And  rights  fubmitted,  left  him  none  to  feize. 
At  length  his  Sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  (late 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hate ; 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  ftranger's  eye, 
His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  fdHowers  fly; 
At  once  is  loft  the  pride  of  awful  ftatte. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  th§,Uixurious  board. 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord; 
With  age,  with  cares — ^with  maladies  opprefs'd, 
He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monaftic  reft. 
Grief  adds  difeafe,  remember'd  folly  ftings. 
And  his  laft  fighs  reproach  the  fate  of  Kings, 


EFFECTS  OF  RELIGION. 

RELIGION  prepares  the  mind  of  man  for  all 
the  events  of  this  inconftant  ftate,  inftru£ls 
him  in  the  nature  of  true  happinefs,  early  weans 
him  from  undue  love  of  the  world;  affliclions  do 
not  attack  him  by  furprize,  and  therefore  do  not 
overwhelm  him ;  he  is  equipped  for  the  ftorm  as 
well  as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation  of 
life :  he  is  not  overcome  by  difappointment,  when 

that 
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that  which  is  mortal  dies,  when  that  which  is  mu- 
table begins  to  change,  and  when  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  tranfient  pafTes  away. 

Religion  not  only  purifies,  but  alfo  fortifies  the 
heart;  fo  that  the  devout  man  is  neither  lifted  up 
by  fuccefs,  nor  enervated  by  fenfuality ;  he  meets 
the  changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly  deje£lion; 
he  is  inured  to  temperance  and  reftraint;  he  has 
learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command;  he  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  look  up  to  Supreme  Providenqe,  not 
with  reverence  only,  but  with  truft  and  hope. 

In  profperity  he  cultivates  his  mind;  (lores  it 
with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and 
virtuous  difpofitions.  The  refources  remain  en- 
tire when  the  day  of  trouble  comes.  His  chief 
pleafures  are  always  of  the  calm,  innocent,  and 
temperate  kind,  and  over  thofe  the  changes  of  the 
world  have  the  leaft  power.  His  mind  is  a  king- 
dom to  him,  and  he  can  ever  enjoy  it. 


The  Robbery  of  Mr.  JAMES  MACKAY, 

UPHOLSTERER,  IN  PICCADILLY. 


M 


R.  Mackay  was  truftee  to  the  will  of  a  gen- 
tleman deceafed,  and  had  conftantly  Jpaid 
Z  the 
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the  wife  of  De  Chanieron  an  annuity  of  thirty 
guineas  a  year,  under  the  will  to  which  he  was 
intrufled.  The  wife  of  this  man  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  conftantly  making  applications  to  Mr. 
Mackay  to  aiSft  her  with  money  in  advance  on 
account  of  her  annuity,  always  ftating  her  poverty 
and  diftrefs  as  the  plea.  She  was  then  in  advance  ; 
and  what  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
pretence  for  decoying  him  from  his  houfe  was, 
that  fhe  had  called  on  him  with  the  information 
of  its  being  in  her  power  to  repay  the  money  Mr. 
Mackay  had  been  good  enough  to  advance,  and 
that,  if  he  would  then  accompany  her  to  her  houfe, 
Ihe  would  repay  it.  Mr,  Mackay  immediately 
left  his  own  houfe  about  nine  in  the  morfiing  with 
her,  and  were  both  of  them  let  in  by  De  Chame- 
ron.  He  was  defired  to  walk  up  flairs  into  the 
dining-room,  when  De  Chameron,  after  a  few 
minutes  converfation,  produced  a  large  knife  and 
a  pair  of  piftols,  with  which  he  nienaced  him  with 
inftant  death,  if  he  offered  to  cry  out  or  alarm 
the  neighbours,  and  if  he  did  not  lower  his  voice 
he  would  inftantly  difpatch  him.  He  then  de- 
manded his  immediately  writing  an  order  on  his 
banker  (Meffrs.  Drummond)  for  three  hundred 
guineas,  and  was  very  preffing  that  it  fliould  be 
drawn  in  his  ufual,  cuftomary  manner  of  drawing 
drafts,  for  if  the  money  was  not  produced,  inftant 

death 
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death  Ihould  be  the  confeqiuence  of  refufal.  The 
draft  was  written  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mrs.  De 
Chameron  was  difpatched  with  it.  On  her  return, 
the  villain  produced  the  bank-notes  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kay, and  told  him,  there  was  the  money.  He 
then  infilled  on  his  drawing  another  draft  on  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  banker,  where  the  money  was  kept 
for  the  payment  of  De  Chameron's  annuity.— 
This  Mr.  Mackay  refufed,  ftating,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  death  rather  than  do  it;  that  if  he  was 
fufFered  to  have  his  choice,  he,  for  the  fake  of  his 
wife  and  family,  fhould  prefer  life;  but  that  at  all 
events,  he  was  determined  not  to  draw  another 
draft.  Finding  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination, 
the  villain  ceafed  importuning  him.  He  then 
bored  holes  in  the  wainfcot  of  the  room,  and 
paffed  ropes  through  them,  compelling  Mr.  Mac- 
kay to  fit  down  on  the  floor,  to  which  he  bound 
him,  having  firft  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  In 
this  manner  he  remained,  till  fome  neighbours, 
bearing  his  cries,  foftunately  came  and  relieved 
him  from  his  fituation. 

When  the  perfons  got  into  the  houfe  to  releafe 
Mr.  Mackay,  they  found  him  tied  by  the  hands 
and  legs,  with  ropes  put  through  the  wainfcot,  and 
one  hand  tied  to  a  rope  fixed  to  the  window, 
^hich,  upon  being  haftily  puflied  up,  would  have 
?.  2  pulled 
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pulled  the  trigger  of  a  piftol,  the  muzzle  of  which 
was  inferted  in  a  fmall  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Mr. 
Mackay,  'upon  the  perfons  getting  up  the  window 
to  releafe  him,  called  out  to  them  not  to  open  the 
window  haftily,  upon  which  they  opened  it  gently, 
and  cut  the  rope,  and  thereby  avoided  the  dan- 
ger. There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the 
houfe;  the  only  things  found  therein,  were  fome 
wood,  which  was  put  under  the  ftaircafe,  a  tinder- 
box  and  matches,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  fcrew 
fixed  into  the  ceiling-beam,  to  which  a  rope  was 
fufpended. 

De  Chameron,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife, 
committed  the  audacious  robbery,  was  fome  years 
ago  a  private  foldier  in  the  Frencb  fervice. — 
Whilft  in  that  ftation,  he  found  means  to  defraud 
a  jeweller  in  Paris  of  diamonds  to  a  confiderable 
amount,  with  which  he  fled  to  England.  It  was 
fuppofed  that  they  fled  to  Holland  for  fecurity. 


SLEEP. 

AMONG  the  innuiperable  mortifications  that 
waylay  human  arrogance  on  every  fide,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  moft  com- 
mon objeCls  and  effeO;?,  a  defe^  of  which  we  be- 
come 
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come  more  fenfible  by  every  attempt  to  fupply  it. 
Vulgar  and  inaftive  minds  confound  familiarity 
with  knowledge,  and  conceive  thcmfelves  informed 
of  the  whole  nature  of  things,  when  they  are  fliewn 
their  form,  or  told  their  ufe;  but  the  fpeculatift, 
who  is  not  content  with  fuperficial  views,  harrafles 
himfelf  with  fruitlefs  curiofity,  and  ftill,  as  he  en- 
quires more,  perceives  only  that  he  knows  lefs. 

Sleep  is  a  ftate  in  which  a  great  part  of  every 
life  is  pafled.  No  animal  has  yet  been  difcovered 
whofe  exiftence  is  not  varied  with  intervals  of  in- 
fenlibility;  and  fome  late  philofophers  have  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  fleep  over  the  vegetable 
world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  fo 
general,  and  fo  neceifary,  no  fearcber  has  yet 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  caufe;  or  can 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  body  are  thus 
chained  down  in  irrefiftible  ftupefaftion ;  or  what 
benefits  the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate 
fufpenfion  of  its  aftive  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity,  or  contra- 
riety of  opinions   upon  this  fubjeft,  nature  has 
taken  fafficient  care  that  theory  fhall  have  little 
influence  on  praftice.    The  moft  diligent  enqui- 
rer 
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rer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open;  the 
mod  eager  difputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to 
dcfert  his  argument;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  gay  and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the 
dull,  the  clamorous  and  the  (ilent,  the  bufy  and 
the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant, 
and  all  lie  down  in  the  equality  of  fleep. 

Philofophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprefs  in- 
folence,  by  afferting  that  all  conditions  are  level- 
led by  death;  a  pofition  which,  however  it  may 
dejeft  the  happy,  will  feldoui  afford  much  comfort 
to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleaiing  to  con- 
fider  that  fleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death; 
that  the  time  is  never  at  a  great  diftance,  when 
the  balm  of  reft  fhall  be  eflFufed  alike  upon  every 
bead,  when  the  diverfities  of  life  fliall  ftop  their 
operation,  and  the  high  and  the  low  ftiall  lie 
down  together. 

It  is  fomewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in 
the  pride  of  conquefts,  and  intoxication  of  flat- 
tery, he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  himfelf 
to  b^  a  man  by  the  neceffity  of  fleep.  Whether 
he  confidered  fleep  as  neceflary  to  his  mind  or 
body,  it  was  indeed  a  fufficient  evidence  of  human 
infirmity;  the  body  which  required  fuch  frequency 
of  renovation,  gave  but  faint  promifes  of  immor- 
tality J 
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tality;  and  the  mind  which,  from  time  to  time 
funk  gladly  into  infenfibility,  had  made  no  very 
neai^  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  fupreme 
and  felf-fufficient  nature, 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  reprefs  all 
the  paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
than  the  confideration,  that  there  is  no  height  of 
happinefs  or  honour,  from  which  man  does  not 
eagerly  defcend  to  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  repofe; 
that  the  beft  condition  of  life  is  fuch,  that  we  con- 
tentedly quit  its  good,  to  be  difentangled  from  its 
evils;  that  in  a  few  hours  fplendor  fades  before 
the  eye,  and  praife  itfelf  deadens  in  the  ear;  the 
fenfes  withdraw  from  their  objefls,  and  reafon 
favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hdpes  and  profpcfts  of  co- 
vetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that 
defires  moft  have  all  his  defires  gratified^  he  never 
fhall  attain  a  ftate,  which  he  can,  for.  a  day  and  a 
night,  contemplate  with  fatisfaftion,  or  from 
which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance, 
he  would  not  long  for  periodical  reparations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguiflied,  if  it  were  uni- 
verfally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied; 
and  furely  none  can  be  much  envied  who  are  not 

pleafed 
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pleafed  with  tbemrelves.  There  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft  that  the  diflinSions  of  mankind  have  more 
fliew  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree 
to  be  weary  alike  of  pleafures  and  of  cares;  that 
the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and 
obfcure,  join  in  one  common  wifh,  and  implore 
from  nature's  hand  the  neClar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  defire  of  abftra£lion  from  ourfelves, 
that  very  few  are  fatisfied  with  the  quantity  of 
ftupefa&ion  which  the  needs  of  the  body  force 
upon  the  mind,  Alexander  himfelf  added  intem- 
perance to  fleep,  and  folaced  with  the  fumes  of 
wine  the  fovereignty  of  the  world;  and  almoft 
every  man  has  fome  art,  by  which  he  fteals  his 
thoughts  away  from  his  prefent  ftate. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  fpent  in  clofe  at- 
tention to  any  important  duty ;  many  hours  of 
every  day  are  fuffered  to  fly  away  without  any 
traces  left  upon  the  intellefts.  We  fuffer  phan- 
toms to  rife  up  before  us,  and  amufe  ourfelves 
with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which  after  a  time 
we  difmifs  for  ever,  and  know  not  how  we  have 
been  bufied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  thofe  that 
they  pafs  in  folitude,   abandoned  to  their  own 

ima- 
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imagination^  which  fometimes  puts  fceptres  in 
their  hands,  or  mitres  on  their  heads^  ftiifts  the 
fcene  of  pleafure  with  endlefs  variety,  bids  all  the 
forms  of  beauty  fparkle  before  them,  and  gluts 
them  with  every  change  of  vifionary  luxury. 

It  is  eafy  in  thefe  femi-flumbers  to  colleft  all  the 
poffibilities  of  happinjefs,  to  alter  the  coprfe  of  the 
fun,  to  bring  back  the  paft,  .and  anticipate  the 
future;  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  feafons,  and 
all  the  bleilings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  afid 
beftow  felicity,  and  forget  that  mifery  is  the  lot 
of  man.  All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  tempo- 
rary rcceflion  from  the  realities  of  life  to  airy 
fi£lions;  and  habitual  fubjeftion  of  reafon  to 
fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amufe  them- 
felves  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  companions ; 
but  the  difference  is  not  great;  in  folitude  we  have 
our  dreams  to  ourfelves,  and  in  company  we  agree 
to  drean\Jn  concert.  The  end  fought  in  both 
is  for^etfulnefs  of  ourfelves. 


A  a  ANEC- 
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OF    FREDEJRIC   THE    GREAT, 
KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 

IT  came  to  the  King's  knowledge,  that  a  corpo- 
ral of  his  body  regitnent,  a  fine  young  feHdw, 
wore  a  watch  chain  fufpended  from  a  leaden  ball^ 
merely  from  a  wifh  to  appear  confeqaeiltiaK  His 
Majefty,  wanting  to  be  convinced  of  the  ntatter, 
it  wa.s  fo  fettled  that  the  corporal  couM  not  fail 
meetrftg  him  at  a  particular  hour,  *  Ah,  corporal^ 
faid  the  Monarch,  '*  you  mtiflhea  brave  Jelkw  to 
have  faveda  watch  out  of  your  pay*  "  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  am  brave,  Sire,"  faid  the  man,  "  but 
the  watch  is  of  very  little  confequence."  The 
King  taking  out  a  gold  watch  fet  round  with  dia- 
monds, faid,  i^My  watch  points  at  Jive ^ — ho^  much 
is  yours?*  Shame  and  confufion  appeared  at  firtt 
in  the  poor  corporail's  face;  and,  however  unwil- 
ling he  might  be  to  boaft  at  that  moment,  he  drew 
out  his  chain  with  the  bullet,  and  iirifw'6red  with 
a  firm  voice, — "  My  watch,  your  Majefty ,^ews 
neither  five  nor  fix;  but  it  points  out  to  me,  that 
death  which  I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  King  at 
every  moment."  Thd  Monarch  replied:— *. //i 
order  that  you  mayjee  daily  one  ofthoje  hours  in  which 
you  are  to  die  for  me — take  this  watch.' 

THE 
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THE 

HUSBANDMAN'S  MEDITATION 

IN*  THE    FIELD. 

WiTH  toilfome  fteps  vihcn  I  purrue, 
O'er  breaking  clods,  the  ploMghfhare's  wayi 
Lord !  teach  my  mental  eye  to  view 
My  native  diflbluble  clay. 

And  when  with  feed  I  ftrew  xht  earth. 

To  thee  all  prfiifcs  let  me  give, 
Whofe  hand  prepared  me  for  the  birth, 

Whofe  breath  informed,  and  bade  me  live. 

Pleas'd,  I  behold  the  ftately  ftem 

Support  its  bearded  honour's  load; 
Thus,  Lord!  fuftain'd  by  thee,  I  came 

To  manhood,  through  youth's  dangerous  road. 

Purging  from  noxious  h^rbs  the  grain. 
Oh !  may  I  learn  to  purge  my  mind 

From  fin,  rank  weed  of  deepeft  ftain, 
Nor  leave  one  baleful  root  behind. 

When  blafts  deftroy  the  op'ning  ear, 
J-ife,  thus  replete  with  yarious  wo?, 

A  ^  a  Warni 
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Warns  me  to  fhun,  with  ftudious  <:are. 
Pride,  my  moil  deadly  latent  foe. 

When  harveft  cpnjes,  the  yellow  crop 
Prone  to  the  reaper's  fickle  yields; 

And  I  beneath  death's  fcythe  muft  drop. 
And  foon  or  Ute  forfake  thefe  fields. 

When  future  crops,  in  filent  hoards, 
Sleep  for  a  while,  to  fervice  dead; 

Thy  emblem  this,  oh  grave !  affords 
Xhe  path  to  liife  which  all  muft  tread. 


ANECDOTE  of  WILLIAM  IIL 

T  ORD  Molefworth,  who  had  been  Ambaffador 
-■— ^  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  publiQied,  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  an  efteemed  work, 
entitled, "  Account  of  Denmark."  This  writer  fpoke 
of  the  arbitrary  government  of  that  kingdom, 
with  the  freedom  which  the  liberty  of  England  in- 
fpires.  The  King  of  Denmark,  then  reigning, 
was  offended  at  fome  refleftions  of  the  author, 
and  ordered  his  Minifter  to  complain  of  them  to 
William  III.  King  of  England,  *  What  would 
you  haye  medoS'faid  William.  *^  Sire,"  replied 
the  Danilh  minifter,  <^  if  you  had  complained  to 

the 
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the  King,  my  mailer,  of  fuch  an  offence,  he  would 
have  fent  you  the  head  of  the  author/*  '  That  is 
what  I  neither  will,  nor  can  do;'  replied  the  King; 
*  but  if  you  defire  it,  the  author  fliall  put  what 
you  have  told  me  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
work/ 


RETIREMENT 

NATURAL  TO  A  GOOD  MIND; 

•  \ 

ITS    RELIGIOUS    ySE. 

THE  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  ad- 
hered clofely  to  thofe  minds,  which  have 
been  moft  enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by 
genius,  Thofe  who  enjoyed  every  thing  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  confer  happinefs,  have  been 
forced  to  feek  it  in  the  (hades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  poffeffed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were, 
•therefore,  furrounded  by  men,  who  confidered  it 
as  their  chief  intereft  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  eafe  or  interrupt  their 
pleafure,  they  have  foon  felt  the  languors  of 
fatiety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to  purfue 
thie  race  of  life  without  frequent  refpirations  of 
intermediate  folitude. 


To 
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To  produce  this  difpofition,  nothing  appears 
requinte  but  quick  fenfibility  and  aQive  imagina* 
tion;  for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or  filence^ 
the  man,  whofe  faculties  enable  him  to  make 
ready  comparifons  of  the  prefent  with  the  paft, 
will  find  fuch  conflant  recurrence  of  the  fame 
pleafures  and  troubles,  the  fame  expeftations  and 
difappointmcnts,  that  he  will  gladly  fnatch  an 
iour  of  retreat,  to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at 
large,  and  feek  for  that  variety  in  his  own  idea^, 
which  the  objeCls  of  fenfc  cannot  aflFord  him* 

Nor  will  greatnefs,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  defire,  fince,  if  he 
is  born  to  think,  he  cannot  reflrain  himfelf  from 
a  thoufand  enquiries  and  fpeculations,  which  he 
muft  purfue  by  his  own  reafon,  and  which  the 
fplendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder;  for 
thofe  who  are  moft  exalted  above  dependance  or 
controul,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  fo  large  a 
tribute  of  their  time  to  cuftom,  ceremony,  and 
popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb. 
No  man  in  the  houfe  is  more  a  flave  than  the 
matter. 

When  a  king  afked  Euclid,  the  mathematician, 
whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a 
more  compendious  manner?  he  anfwered,  that 

there 
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there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometry.  Other 
things  may  be  feized  by  might,  or  purchafcd  with 
money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
ftudyi  andftudyto  be  profecuted  only  in  retire- 
m»it. 

Thefc  ar«  fome  of  the  motives  which  have  had 
power  to  fequeffer  kings  and  heroes  from  the 
crowds  that  foothed  them  with  flatteries,  or  infpt- 
rited  them  with  acclamations;  but  their  efficaciy 
feems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and  to  operate 
little  upon  the  common  clafTes  of  mankind,  to 
whofe  conceptions  the  prefent  affemblage  of  things 
is  adequate,  and  who  feldom  range  beyond  thofe 
entertainments  and  vexations,  which  folicit  their 
attention  by  preffing  on  their  fenfes. 

But  there  is  an  univerfal  reafon  for  fome  ftated 
intervals  of  folitude,  which  the  inftitutions  of  the 
church  call  upon  me,  now  efpecially,  to  mention; 
a  reafon  which  extends  as  wide  as  moral  duty,  or 
the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and 
which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all 
degrees  of  intelleO:;  fince  none  can  imagine  them- 
felves  not  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but 
fuch  as  determine  to  fct  their  Maker  at  defiance 
by  obRinate  wickednefs,  or  whofe  enthufiaftic 
fecurity  of  his  approbation  places  them  above  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  ordinances,  and  all  human  means  of  im- 
provement. 

The  great  tafk  of  him  who  conda6ls  his  life  by 
-the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  prefent,  to  imprefs  upon 
his  mind  fo  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  divine, will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  pronriifed  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
punilhment  denounced  againft  crimes,  a[s  may 
overbear  all  the  temptationis  which  temporal  hope 
or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  enable  him  to 
bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  forrow,  to  turn 
away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion, and  pu(h  forward  to  another  againft  the 
threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  Apoftle  repre- 
fents  pur  paffage  through  this  ftage  of  our  exift- 
fnce  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and  folici- 
tude  of  a  military  life;  for  we  are  placed  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  that  almoft  every  thing  about  us  confpires 
againft  our  chief  intereft.  We  are  in  danger 
from  \vhatever  can  get  poffeffion  of  our  thoughts ; 
all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure, 
has  a  tendency  to  obftruft  the  way  that  leads  to 
happinefs,  and  either  to  turn  us  afide,  pr  retard 
our  progrefs. 

Our 
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Our  fenfes,  our  appetites,  and  our  paflions,  are 
our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  moft  things  that 
relate  folely  to  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
hourly  neceffity  of  confulting  them,  W2  gradually 
fink  into  an  implicit  fubmiflion,  and  habitual  con* 
fidence.  Every  aft  of  compliance  with  their  mo- 
tions facilitates  a  fecond  compliance,  every  new 
ftep  towards  depravity  is  made  with  lefs  reluftance 
than  the  former,  and  thus  the  defcent  to  life 
merely  fenfual  is  perpetually  accelerated. 

The  fenfes  have  not  only  that  advantage  over 
confcience,  which  things  neceffary  muft  always 
have  over  things  chofen,  but  they  have  likewife  a 
kind  of  prefcription  in  their  favour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  fenfations  of  pleafure  be- 
fore we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  reftitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
eltabliflied,  and  inceffantly  increafing,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  almoft  every  man  has,  in  fome 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  ftrength  by  a  voluntary 
or  negligent  fubjeftion  of  himfelf;  for  who  is  there 
that  has  not  inftigated  his  appetites  by  indulgence, 
or  fufFered  them  by  an  unrefifting  neutrality  to 
enlarge  their  dominion  and  multiply  their  de- 
mands? 

B  b  From 
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From  the  perpetual  necefiity  of  confolting  the 
animal  faculties  in  our  provifion  for  this  life,  arifes 
the  difficulty  of  withftanding  their  impulfes,  even 
in  cafes  where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight;  for 
the  motions  of  fenfe  are  inftantaneous,  its  obje3s 
ilrike  unfought,  we  are  accuftomed  to  follow  its 
diredions,  and  therefore  often  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
tence  without  examining  the  authority  of  the 
judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philofophical  eftimate, 
that,  fuppofing  the  itiind,  at  any  certain  time,  in 
an  equiporfe  between  the  pleafures  of  this  life  and 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  prefent  objefts  more  fre- 
quently falling  into  the  fcale,  would  in  time  pre- 
ponderate, and  that  our  regard  for  an  invifible 
ftate  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  atlaft 
it  would  lofe  all  its  a£kivity,  and  become  abfo* 
lutely  without  eflFeft. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer 
the  weight  to  either  fide.  The  motives  to  a  life 
of  holinefs  are  infinite,  not  lefs  than  the  favour  or 
anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  lefs  than  eternity  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  But  thefe  can  only  influence 
our  conduft  as  they  gain  our  attention,  which  the 

bufinefs. 
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bufinefs  or  divcFfions  of  the  world  are  always  call- 
ing off  by  contrary  attra6lions. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rights  of  religion  feem  to  be  in- 
ftituted^  is  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  mo- 
tives to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary  employment  of 
our  mind  in  the  contemplatipn  of  its  excellence, 
its  importance,  and  its  neceffity,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more 
willingly  revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  per- 
manent influence,  till  in  time  they  become  the 
reigning  ideas,  the  (landing  principles  of  aflion, 
and  the  teft  by  which  every  thing  propofed  to  the 
judgment  is  rejefted  or  approved. 

This  is  that  conqueft  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
felves,  which  has  always  been  confidered  as  the 
perfeftion  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  frequent  prayer,  fteady  refolutions, 
and  frequent  retirements  from  folly  and  vanity, 
from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of  intem- 
perance, from  the  lulling  founds  of  deceitful 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  fight  of  profperous 
wickednefs. 


B  b  ?  An 
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An  anecdote. 

ADifpute  having  long  fubfifted  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  between  the  maid  and  the  coachman, 
about  fetching  the  cream  for  breakfaft;  the  geij- 
tleman  one  morning  called  them  both  before  him, 
that  he  might  hear  wliat  they  had  to  fay,  and  de- 
cide accordingly.  The  maid  pleaded,  that  the 
coachman  was  lounging  about  the  kitchen  the  beft 
part  of  the  morning,  yet  he  was  fo  ill-natured,  he 
would  not  fetch  the  cream  for  her,  notwithftanding 
he  faw  fhe  had  not  a  moment  to  fpare.  The 
coachman  alleged  it  was  none  of  his  bufinefs.— 
Very  well,  faid  the  mafter;  but  pray  what  do  yoii 
call  your  bufinefs?  To  take  care  of  the  horfes; 
and  clean  and  drive  the  coach,  replied  Jehii.— 
You  fay  right,  anfwered  the  mafter,  and  I  do  not 
expeft  you  to  do  more  than  I  hired  you  for ;  but 
this  I  infift  on,  that  every  morning  before  break- 
faft, you  get  the  coach  ready,  and  drive  the  maid 
to  the  farmer's  for  milk;  aud  I  hope  you  will  aU 
Iqw  that  to  be  part  of  your  bufinefs. 


POPE'S 
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POPFs  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

FATHER  of  All !  in  ev'ry  age, 
In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd, 
By  faint,  by  favage,  and  by  fage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord! 

Thou  Great  Firft  Caufe,  leaft  underftood: 

Who  all  my  fenfe  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good. 

And  that  myfelf  aip  blind. 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  eftate. 

To  fee  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  nature  faft  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  will. 


What  confcience  diftates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  (hun, 

That,  more  than  heav'n  purfue. 

What  bleffings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  call  away ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

T'  enjoy  is  to  obey. 


Yet 
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Yet  not  to  earth's  contrafled  fpain 

Thy  goodnefs  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thoufand  worlds  are  routid. « 

Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 

Prefume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land. 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  flay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  frotn  foolifli  pride. 

Or  impious  difcontent. 
At  aught  thy  wifdom  has  deny'd. 

Or  aught  thy  goodnefs  lent.  ^ 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  1  fee; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  Ihew, 

That  mercy  fliew  to  me* 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  fb. 
Since  quiclf.en'd  by  thy  breath; 

O  lead 
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O  lead  me  wberefoe'er  I  go, 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death* 

Thisday»  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot! 

Ail  elfe  beneath  the  fan, 
Tbou  know'ft  if  beft  beftov*d  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whofe  temple  is  all  fpace» 
Whofe  altar,  earth,  fea,  (kies! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raife! 
All  nature's  incenfe  rife! 


ABSURDITY    OP 

HEREDITARY  PREJUDICES 

EXPOSED. 

SOME  perfons  believe  every  thing  that  their 
kindred,  their  parents,  and  their  tutors,  be« 
lieve.  The  veneration  and  the  love  which  they 
have  for  their  anceftors,  incline  them  to  fwallow 
down  all  their  opinions  at  once,  without  examining 
what  truth  or  falQiood  there  is  in  them.  Men  take 
their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them 
as  they  would  their  eftates,  becaufe  they  are  born 
heirs  to  them.     1  freely  grant  that  parents  are 

appointed 
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appointed  by  God  and  nature  to  teacb  us  all  the 
fentimenis  and  praClices  of  our  younger  years; 
and  happy  are  thofe  whofe  parents  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  wifdom  and  truth.  I  graLnt  further, 
that  when  perfons  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and 
judge  for  themfelves,  they  ought  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  their  parents  with  the  greateft  mo- 
defty,  and  with  an  humble  deference  to  their 
fuperior  charafter ;  they  ought,  in  matters  perfeftly 
dubious,  to  give  the  preference  to  their  parent's 
advice,  and  always  to  pay  them  the  firft  refpeft, 
nor  ever  depart  from  their  opinions  and  praftices, 
till  reafon  and  confcience  make  it  neceffary. — 
But  after  all,  it  is  poflible  that  parents  may  be 
miftaken,  and  therefore  reafon  and  fcripture  ought 
to  be  our  final  rules  of  determination  in  matters 
that  relate  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  conie. 


AN 

EVENING  ODE. 

EVENING  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  fhe  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  breezes  fhake  the  reed; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  ftream 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam; 

Near 
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Near  the  cheqaerM  lonely  grove, 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  fecrets,  Love« 
Stella,  thither  let  us  ftray! 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus"  drives  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far; 
In  his  dead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  feems  but  jirft  to  ftiow 
Breads  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow; 
Let  us  now,  in  whifpef'd  joy. 
Evening's  filent  hours  eynploy, 
Silence  beft,  and  confcious  (hades, 
Pleafe  the  hearts  that  love  invades; 
Other  pleafures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  difdain. 


The  WORLD  never  known  but  by  a  Change 
of  FORTUNE. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    MELISSA. 

"D  ORN  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
-*^  knowledge  of  thofe  arts  which  are  fuppofed 
to  accomplifli  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  perfon  of 
a  woman.  To  thefe  attainments,  which  cuftom 
Cc  and 
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and  education  almoft  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
fome  voluntary  acquifitions  by  the  ufe  of  books, 
and  the  converfation  of  that  fpecies  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
fion,  under  the  name  of  fcholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmlefs  and  ihofFenfive  order  of 
beings,  notfo  much  wifer  than  ourfelves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
chara6ler  by  cowardly  fubmiffion,  than  to  over- 
bear or  opprefs  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit. 

From  thefe  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  fomething  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellifhed  with  elegancy,  and 
fpftened  by  modefty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  converfation;  and  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bookifli  part  of  the  world,  I 
derived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  nftaxims 
of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon 
myfelf  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of  con- 
courfe  or  pleafure.  My  opinion  was  the  great 
rule  of  approbation;  my  remarks  were  remem- 
bered by  thofe  who  dclired  the  fecond  degree  of 
fame;  my  mien  was  fhidied;  iny  dr^fs  was  imita- 
ted ;  my  letters  were  handed  from  one  family  to 
another,  and  read  by  thofe  who  copied  them  as 
fent  to  thcmfelves;  my  vifits  were  folicited  as  ho- 
nours; 
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nours;  smd  multitudes  boafted  of  an  intimacy  with 
Meliffa,  who  had  only  feen  me  by  accident,  and 
whofe  familiarity  had  never  proceeded  beyond  the 
exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtefy, 

1  fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  confeffing  that  I  was 
pleafed  with  this  univerfal  veneration,  becaufe  I 
always  confidered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinfic  qua- 
lities und  infeparable  merit,  and  very  eafily  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my 
fuperiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glafs,  I 
faw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give 
me  reafon  to  hope  their  continuance.  When  I 
examined  my  mind,  1  found  fome  ftrength  of 
judgment  and  fertility  of  fancy ;  and  was  told  that 
every  a6lion  was  grace,  and  that  every  accent 
was  perfuafion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  paffed  like  a  continual 
triumph,  amidft  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtfhip,  and  careffes.  To  pleafe  Meliffa  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  ftratagem  of  art- 
ful flattery  was  praftifed  upon  me.  To  be  flattered 
is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praifes 
are  not  believed  by  thofe  who  pronounce  them ; 
for  they  prove,  at  leaft,  our  power,  and  (hew  that 
our  favour  is  valued,  fince  it  is  purcbafed  by  the 
meannefs  of  falfehood.  But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer 
f-  Cc2  is 
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IS  not  often  detefted,  fop  an  honeft  mind  is  not  apt 
to  fufpeQ;,  and  ;io  one  exerts  the  power  of  difcern- 
ment  with  much  vigour  when  felf-love  favours  the 
deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dif- 
traftion  of  my  thoughts  by  new  fchemes  of  plea« 
fure,  prevented  me  from  liftening  to  any  of  thofe 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice,  and 
kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my  twenty- 
feventh  year;  when,  as  I  was  tQwering  in  all  the 
pride  of  unconteited  excellency,  with  a  face  little 
impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  fai^ 
4ure  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed, 
reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency,  which  al- 
lowed little  beyond  neatnefsand  independence.  ' 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  witliout  any 
outrages  of  forrow  or  pufillanimity  of  dejeftion. 
Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  loft,  for 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  fud- 
denly  enter  my  imagination  that  Melifla  could 
fink  beneath  her  eftablifhed  rank,  while  her  form 
and  her  mind  continued  the  fame;  that  Ihe  fhould 
ceafe  to  raife  admiration  but  by  ceafing  to  deferve 
it,  or  feel  any  ftroke  but  from  the  hand  of  time. 


♦It 
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It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  lofs, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  fame  ap- 
pearances, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune; but  I  was  not  fo  far  funk  in  my  own  efteem 
as  to  fubmit  to  the  bafenefs  of  fraud,  or  to  dcfire 
any  other  recommendation  than  fenfe  and  virtue. 
I  therefore  difmifled  my  equipage,  and  thofe 
ornaments  which  were  become  unfuitable  to  my 
condition,  and  appeared  among  thofe  with  whom 
I  ufed  to  converfe  with  lefs  glitter,  but  with  equal 
fpirit. 

I  found  my felf  received  at  every  vifit,  with  for- 
row  beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamity  ia 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  confolation,  fo  frequently  repeat- 
ed, that  my  friends  plainly  confulted,  rather  their 
own  gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some  from 
that  time  refufed  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore, 
without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  vifits:  fome 
vifiled  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than  ufual, 
and  every  return  was  ftill  with  more  delay;  nor 
did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to  intro- 
duce the  mention  of  my  misfortunes, — to  compare 
my  prefent  and  former  condition;  to  tell  me  how 
much  it  muft  trouble  me  to  want  the  fplendour 
which  1  became  fo  well,  to  look  at  pleafures  which 
I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  fink  to  a  level 
#  with 
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With  thofe  by  whom  I  had  been  conGdered  as 
moving  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  who  had  hitherto 
approached  me  with  reverence  and  fubmilfioD, 
which  I  wa5  now  no  longer  to  expert. 

Obfervations  like  thefe  are  commonly  nothing 
better  than  covert,  infults,  which  ferve  to  give  vent 
to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  arc  now  and 
then  imprudently  uttered  by  honefty  and  benevo» 
lence,  and  infli£l  pain  where  kindnefs  is  intended. 
1  will,  therefore,  fo  far  mention  my  antiquated 
claim  to  politenefs,  as  to  venture  the  eftablifliment 
of  this  rule, — that  no  one  ought  to  remind  ano- 
ther of  misfortunes  of  which  the  fufferer  does  not 
complain,  and  which  there  are  no  means  propofed 
of  alleviating.  You  have  no  right  to  excite 
thoughts  which  neceffarily  give  pain  whenever 
they  return,  and  which  perhaps  might  not  have 
revived  but  by  abfurd  and  unfeafonable  com- 
paffioi). 

My  endlefs  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raifing  any  emotions.  The  greater 
part  had  indeed  always  profeffed  to  court,  as  it  is 
termed,  upon  the  fquare,  had  enquired  my  for- 
tune, and  offered  fettlements.  Thefe  had  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  retire  without  cenfure,  fince 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  neceflary 
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to  their  happinefs,  and  who  can  tell  how  little  they 
wanted  any  other  portion  ?  I  have  always  thought 
the  claniours  of  women  unreafonable,  who  imagine 
themfelves  injured,  becaufe  the  men  who  followed 
them,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  greater  fortune, 
rejeft  them  when  they  are  difcovered  to  havelefs. 
I  have  never  known  any  lady,  who  did  not  think 
wealth  a  title  to  fome  ftipulations  in  her  favour  ; 
and  furely  what  is  claimed  by  the  pofleflion  of 
money  is  juftly  forfeited  by  its  lofs.  She  that  has 
once  demanded  a  fettlement  has  allowed  the  im- 
portance of  fortune;  and  when  fhe  cannot  fhew 
pecuniary  merit,  why  fhould  fhe  think  her  cheap- 
ener  obliged  to  purchafe  ? 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degrada- 
tion, is  the  lofs  of  that  influence  which  I  had  al- 
ways exerted  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  in  the  defence 
of  innocence,  and  the  affertion  of  truth.  I  now 
find  my  opinions  flighted,  my  fentiments  criticifed, 
and  my  arguments  oppofed  by  thofe  that  ufed  to 
liften  to  me  without  reply,  and  ftruggle  to  be  firft 
in  expreffing  their  conviftion. 

The  female  difputants  have  wholly  thrown  off 
my  authority,  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reafons  by  an  appeal  to  the  fcholars  that  happened 
to  be  prefect,  the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their 

court 
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court  by  facrificing  me  and  my  fyftem  to  a  finer 
gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  infulted  with  contra- 
diftion  by  cowards,  who  could  never  find  till 
lately  that  Melilfa  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  perfons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  with  having  changed  their  condu£l  with  my 
change  of  fortune.     One  is  an  old  curate,  who 
has  pafled  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  profefEon, 
with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and  piety . 
the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  dragoons.     The 
parfon  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  ele- 
vation to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and  inftru6l 
me  when  I  blundered;  and  if  there  is  any  altera* 
tion,  he  is  now  more  timorous,  left  his  freedom 
ihould  be  thought  rudenefs.     The  foldier  never 
paid  me  any  particular  addrefles,  but  very  rigidly 
obferved  all  the  rules  of  politenefs,  which  he  is 
now  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he  ferves 
the  tea,  he  obftinately  carries  me  the  firft  difh,  in 
defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whifpers  of  the  table. 


SUCCESS- 
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8UCCEBfi?UL   STRATAGEM 

OF 

A    SPANISH  GENERAL. 

THE  dreadful  maflacres  in  South- America,  bjr 
which  millions  of  poor  Indians,  *  the  gentleft 
children  of  the  fun,*  were  favagely  extirpated, 
have  rendered  the  Spanifhuame  deteftable'on  that 
vaft  continent.  One  of  the  Generals  of  this  na- 
tion, however,  was  not  infenfible  to  the  kindly 
diQates  of  humanity.  He  was  defirous  to  fpare 
the  efFufion  of  blood,  and  to  owe  his  conqueft  to 
the  more  innocent  arts  of  ftratagem.  With  this 
view  he  propofed  to  the  chiefs  of  certain  nations 
who  adored  the  fun,  that  either  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  which  appeared  to  be  vifibly  pro- 
tected by  hfciven,  fhould  reign  over  the  other, 
who,  moreover,  ftiould  embrace  their  religion;  that 
the  Americans  therefore  fhould  implore  the  affift-*" 
ance  of  the  fun,  while  the  Spaniards  fhould  befeech 
the  proteSion  of  the  Invifible  but  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  adored -as  Lord  of  thie  Sun,  and  of  the 
whole  world.  This  being  confented  to,  the  next 
day  the  Spanifh  General  afTured  the  American 
Chiefs,  that  he  had  been  praying  to  the  true  God 
to  obfcure  the  fplendor  of  that  great  luminary, 
which  his  enemies  worfliipped,  that  by  fuch  a  fig- 
D  d  nal 
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^opy-book  to  all  ftrangers,  who  ncvfif  difniifled 
tne  without  a  commendatioDj  and  very  feldom 
without  a  (hilling. 

At  laft  the  chief  of  our  fubfcribers,  having  jpafs-^ 
ed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an 
opinion  new  and  ftrange  to  the  whole  country .-**• 
She  held  it  little  lefs  than  criminal  to  teach  pooi^ 
girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who  are  botn  to 
poverty,  (he  faid,  are  born  to  ignorance,  and  will 
work  the  harder  tht  lefs  they  know.  She  told  htt 
friends  that  London  was  in  confufion  by  the  info- 
lence  of  fervants— that  fcarcely  a  wench  was  to 
he  got/or  all  work,  fince  education  had  made  fucb 
^lumbers  of  fine  ladies,  that  nobody  would  now 
accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of  a  waiting-maid, 
or  fomething  that  might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced 
ihoes  and  long  ruffles,  and  to  fit  at  work  in  the 
parlour  window.  But  flie  .was  refolved,  for  her 
part,  to  fpoil  no  more  girls ;  thofe  who  were  to 
live  by  their  hands,  fliould  neither  read  nor  write 
out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  fhe  would  have  no  part  in  making  it 
worfe. 

She  was  for  a  Ihort  time  warmly  oppofed ;  hut 
flie  perfevered  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her 
fubfcription.     Few  liften  without  a  defire  of  con- 

viftion 
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yi&ion  to  thdfe  wbo  advife  them  to  fpare  theif 
money.  Her  exatiipl^  and  her  arguments  gained 
ground  daily,  and  in  lefs  than  a-year  the  whole 
parifii  was  convinced,  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to 
read  and  write* 

Out  fchool  was  now  dilTolved;  my  miftrefs 
kifTed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that,  being 
old  and  helplefs,  (he  could  not  affift  line,  advifed 
me  to  feek  a  fervice,  and  charged  me  not  to  for- 
get what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  fcholarfhip,  which  had  hi-* 
therto  recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by  the 
adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  confidered  as  a 
crime;  and,  when  lofFeredmyfelf  to  any  miftrefs, 
I  had  no  other  anfwer  than,  Sure^  child,  you  would 
ftot  work;  hard  work  is  not  Jit  for  a  fenwoman; — a 
fcn^bing'bru/k  would  fpoil your  hand,  child. 

I  could  not  live  at  home;  and  while  I  was  con- 
fidering  to  what  I  fhould  betake  me,  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  fchool  to  London, 
came  down  in  a  filk  gown,  and  told  her  acquain- 
tance how  well  fhe  lived,  what  fine  things  Ihe  faw, 
and  what  great  wages  (he  receivedr  I  refolved  to 
try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  pafiTage  in  the  next 

week's 
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week's  waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  fnares  laid 
for  me  at  my  arrival,  but  came  fafe  to  a  filler  of 
my  miftrefs,  who  undertook  to  get  me  a  place.— 
She  knew  only  the  families  of  mean  tradefmen  ; 
and  I  having  no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifi- 
cations, was  willing  to  accept  the  firft  offer. 

My  firft  miftrefs  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  more  than  was  fufficient  to 
keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ;  but  it  was 
their  conftant  practice  to  hire  a  chaife.on  Sunday, 
and  fpend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Rich- 
mond-hill; on  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half  in 
bed,  and  fpeat  the  other  half  in  merriment;  Tuef- 
day  and  Wednefday  confumed  the  reft  of  his 
money ;  and  three  days  every  week  were  pafTed 
in  extremity  of  want  by  us  who  were  left  at  home, 
while  ipy  mafter  lived  on  truft  at  an  alehoufe,— • 
You  may  be  fare  that  of  the  fufFcrers  the  maid 
fufFcxcd  moft,  and  I  left  them. after  three  months, 
rather  than  be  ftarved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There  was 
no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in  perpetual 
luxury.  My  miftrefs  was  a  diligent  woman,  and 
rofe  early  in  the  morning  to  fet  the  journeymen 
to  work;  my  mafter  was  a  man  much  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  and  fat  at  one  club  or  other  every 

night. 
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nigbt.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  mafter  at 
nigbt,  and  on  my  miftrefs  in  the  morning;  he  fel« 
dom  came  home  before  two,  and  fhe  rofe  at  five. 
I  could  no  more  live  without  fleep  than  without 
food,  and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out 
for  another  fervant. 

My  next  removal  was  ta  a  Hnendraper's,  who 
bad  fix  children.  My  miftrefs,  when  I  firft  en- 
tered the  houfe,  informed  me,  that  I  muft  ixever 
contradiO:  the  children,  nor  fufFer  them  to  cry.— • 
I  had  no  defire  to  offend,  and  readily  promifed  to 
do  my  heft.  But  when  I  gave  them  their  break- 
faft,  I  could  not  help  all  firft;  when  I  was  playing 
with  one  in  my  lap,  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  reft 
in  expeftation.  That  which  was  not  gratified  al- 
ways refented  the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which 
put  my  miftrefs  in  a  fwry  at  me,  and  procured 
fugar-plumbs  to  the  child.  I  could  not  k^cp  fix 
children  quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous^ 
and  was  therefore  difmiffed,  as  a  girl  honeft,  but 
not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  {hop 
of  remnants,  and  cheap  linen..  I  was  qualified 
to  make  a  bill,  or  keep  a  book;  and  being  there- 
fore often  called  at  a  bufy  time,  to  ferve  the  cuf- 
tomers,  expefled  that  I  fhould  now  be  happy,  in 

proportion 
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proportion  ^  I  was  ufeful.  But  ray  miftrcfs  ^p^ 
propriated  every  day  part  of  tb^  profit  to  fomt 
private  ufe,  and,  9t6  ihe  grew  bolder  In  Imr  theft, 
at  laft  deduSed  Tuch  funis,  that  my  mafter  b^gan 
to  wonder  how  he  fold  fo  much,  apd^gained  fo 
little.  She  pretended  to  affift  his  enquiries,  and 
began,  v(^ry  gravely,  to  hope  that  Betty  was  ho- 
ucft,  and  yet  thofe  fliarp  girls  were  apt  to  be  light 
fingered.  You  will  believe  that  I  did  not  ftay 
there  much  longer. 

Having  left  the  laft  place  in  bafte  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  fufpicion  of  theft,  I  bad  not  fecured 
another  fervice,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  lodg* 
ing  in  a  back  ftreet.  I  had  now  got  good  clothes. 
The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  oppofite  to 
mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care 
of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I  weqt  round  to 
my  acquaintance  to  enquire. fior  a  miftrefs.  I 
knew  not  why  fhe  was  fo  kind,  nor  how  I  could 
recompence  her ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  miffed  foroe 
of  my  linen,  went  to  another  lodging,  and  refolved 
not  to  have  another  friend  in  the  next  garret. 

In  fix  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  houfe 
of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whofe  fon  was  his  ap-» 
prentice.  The  young  gentleman  ufed  to  fit  late  at 
the  tavern  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 

and 
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and  I  was  ordered  by  my  miftrefs  to  let  him  in 
filently  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  his  candle.  The  hours 
which  I  was  obliged  to  watch,  whilft  the  reft  of  the 
family  was  in  bed,  I  confidered  as  fupernumerary, , 
and  having  no  bufinefs  affigned  for  them,  thought 
myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend  them  my  own  way;  I 
kept  myfelf  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  fome 
time  liked  my  ftate  the  better  for  this  opportunity 
of  reading.  At  laft  the  upper- maid  found  my 
book,  and  Chewed  it  to  my  miftrefs,  who  told  me 
that  wenches  like  me  might  fpend  their  time  bet- 
ter; that  fht  never  knew  any  of  the  readers  that 
had  good  defigns  in  their  heads;  that  flie  could 
always  find  fomething  elfe  to  do  with  her  time, 
than  to  puzzle  over  books;  and  did  not  like  that 
fuch  a  fine  lady  fliould  fit  up  for  her  young  mafter. 

This  was  the  firft  time  that  I  found  or  thought 
it  criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I 
was  difmiffed  decently,  left  I  fliould  tell  tales,  and 
had  a  fmall  gratuity  above  my  wages. 

I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  fmall  for- 
tune. This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life; 
my  miftrefs,  for  whom  public  diverfions  were  too 
expenfive,  fpent  her  time  with  books,  and  was 
pleafed  to  find  a  maid  who  could  partake  of  her 
E  e  amufe- 
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amufements.  1  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that  I 
might  have  time  in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  liften, 
and  was  fufFercd  to  tell  my  opinion,  or  exprefs  my 
delight.  Thus  fifteen  months  ftole  away,  in  which 
I  did  not  repine  that  I  was  born  to  fervitude. — 
But  a  burning  fever  feized  my  miftrefs,  of  whom 
I  fhall  fay  no  more  than  that  her  fervant  wept 
upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me 
very  unfit  for  another  place,  and  was  rather  too 
delicate  for  the  converfation  of  a  kitchen;  fo  that 
when  I  was  hired  into  the  family  of  an  Eaft-India 
Direftor,  my  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  they 
faid,  from  that  of  a  common  fervant,  that  they 
concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  difguife,  and 
turned  me  out  in  three  weeks,  on  fufpicion  of  fome 
defign  wh?ch  they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obftru6lion  from 
my  new  accompliflimenis,  and  was  hired  under 
the  houfekeeper  in  a  fplendid  family.  Here  I  was 
too  wife  for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  the  foot- 
man; yet  I  might  have  lived  on  without  much 
uneafinefs,  had  not  my  rniftrefs,the  houfekeeper, 
who  ufed  to  emplpy  me  in  buying  neceffaries  for 
the  family,  found  a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one 

day's 
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day's  expences.  I  fuppofe  it  did  not  quite  agree 
with  her  own  book,  for  fhe  fiercely  declared  her 
refolution,  that  there  (hould  be  no  pen  and  ink  in 
that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

She'  had  the  juftice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation;  and  I  was  eafily  admitted 
into  another  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
my  bufinefs  was  to  fweep  the  rooms  and  make  the 
beds.  Here  I  was,  for  fome  time,  the  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not 
bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attend- 
ance of  a  young  woman  of  fome  education.  Mrs. 
Simper  loved  a  novel,  though  fhe  could  not  read 
hard  words,  and  therefore,  when  her  lady  was 
abroad,  we  always  laid  hold  on  her  books.  At 
laft  my  abilities  became  fo  much  celebrated,  that 
the  houfe-fteward  ufed  to  employ  me  in  keeping 
his  accounts.  Mr3.  Simper  then  found  out  that 
my  faucinefs  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  room  well  fwepi  fince  Betty  Brqom 
came  into^  the  houfe, 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  confumptive  lady,  w.ho 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.     I  at- 
tended her  four  years,  and  though  fhe  was  never 
pleafed,  yet  when  I  declared  my  refolution  to 
E  e  2  leave 
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leave  her,  (he  burft  into  tears,  and  told  me  that  I 
xnuft  bear  the  peeviibnefs  of  a  fick-bed,  and  I 
ivould  find  my felf  remembered  in  her  will*  I  corner 
plied,  and  a  codicil  was  added  in  my  favour;  but 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  when  I  fet  her  gruel  before 
her,  I  laid  the  fpoon  on  the  left  fide,  and  fhe  threw 
her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  days  fhe  made  ano- 
ther, which  fhe  burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe 
fhe  could  not  eat  her  chicken.  A  third  was  made 
and  deftroyed,  becaufe  fhe  heard  a  moufe  within 
ihe  wainfcot,  and  was  fure  that  I  fhould  fufFer  her 
to  be  carried  away  alive.  After  this  I  was  for 
fome  time  out  of  favour;  but  as  her  illnefs  grew 
upon  her,  refcntment  and  fullennefs  gave  way  to 
kinder  fentiments.  She  died  and  left  me  five 
hundred  pounds;  with  this  fortune  I  am  going  to 
fettle  in  my  native  parifh,  where  I  refolve  to  fpend 
fome  hours  every  day  in  teaching  poor  girls  to 
read  and  write. 


QlR  Walter  Raleigh,  difcourfing  with  fome 
^  friends,  in  the  Tower,  of  Happinefs,  urged, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  freedoni  from  difeafes  and 
pains  of  the  body,  but  fropi  anxiety  and  vexation 
of  fpirit;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fcnfe, 
but  peace  of  confcience,  and.  inward  tranquillity. 

And 
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And  this  happinefs,  fo  fuitable  to  the  immortality 
of  our  fouls,  and  the  eternal  ftate  we  muft  live  in, 
U  only  to  be  met  with  in  Religion. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE   DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

IN  the  year  1718,  Dryden's  *  All/or  Love*  wa« 
performed  for  the  amufement  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  perfons  of  fafliion.  Among 
the  learned  ^vho  were  prefent,  are  to  be  men* 
tioned  the  names  of  Bifhop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Lady  Batejnan,  who  was  the  Duke's  favourite 
grandchild,  and  very  beautiful,  played  the  part 
of  Cleopatra ;  her  Ladyfhip  applied  in  vain  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele  for  a  prologue  on  that  extraordi- 
nary occaSon.  Bifliop  Hoadly,  perceiving  her 
anxiety,  on  retiring  at  bed-time,  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  in  the  morning  delivered  to 
Lady  Bateman  a  prologue,  which  is  preferved  in 
Mr.  Duncombe's  colleftion  of*  Letters  by  feveral 
eminent  Perfons/  Her  Ladyfhip  accordingly 
fpoke  it  in  the  evening;  and  the  compliments  in 
the  following  lines,  with  his  grand-daughter's  at- 
tention, 
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tention,  being  as  acceptable  as  it  was  fudden— -*hig 
Grace  burft  into  tears. 

EXTRACT. 

'  This  heap  of  ftones,  which  Blenheim's  palace 
frame, 

•  Rofe  in  this  form  a  trophy  to  thy  name : 

•  This, heap  of  ftones  muft  crumble  into  fand; 

•  But  thy  great  name  Ihall  through  all  ages  fland* 

•  In  fate's  dark  book  I  faw  thy  long.liv*d  name, 

•  And  thus  the  certain  prophecy  proclaim: — 

*^  One  fhall  arife,*  who  will  thy  deeds  rehearfe, 
*'  Not  in  arch'd  roof,  or  in  fufpended  verfe  ; 
''  But  in  plain  annals  of  each  glorious  year; 
•'  With  pomp  of  truths  the  ftory  fhall  appear* 
*'  Long  after  Blenheim's  walls  fhall  moulder'd  lie, 
**  Or,  blown  by  winds,  to  diftant  regions  fly, 
*^  By  him  fhall  thy  great  aftions  all  furvive, 
"  And  by  thy  name  fliall  his  be  taught  to  live." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  play,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  fat  next  to  the  Bifliop,  often  remarked  how 
well  Captain  Fifher,  who  played  the  part  of  An- 
thony, performed  the  charafler;  and  the  Captain 
being  particularly  impaffioned  with  Lady  Bate- 

♦  This  probably  alludes  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  intention 
of  writing  a  Hiftory  of  the  Duke's  campaigns. 
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man,  Sir  Richard  remarked — *  I  doubt  this  Fifh 
is  Flelh,  my  Lord/ 


ANECDOTE  of  an  ATTORNEY. 

A  Worthy  old  gentleman  in  the  country,  having 
•^^^  employed  an  attorney,  of  whom  he  had  a 
pretty  good  opinion,  to  do  fome  law  bufinefs  for 
him  in  London,  was  greatly  furprized  on  his 
coming  to  town,  and  demanding  his  bill  of  law 
charges,  to  find  that  it  amounted  to  at  leaft  three 
times  the  fum  he  expefted.  The  honeft  attorney 
afTured  him,  that  there  was  no  article  in  his  bill 
but  what  was  fair  and  reafonable.  Nay,  faid  the 
country  gentleman,  there's  one  of  them,  I  am  fure, 
cannot  be  fo,  for  you  have  fet  down  three  fhillings 
and  four-pence  for  going  to  South wark,  when 
none  of  my  bufinefs  lay  that  way;  pray  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that,  Sir  ?  Oh !  Sir,  faid  he,  that 
was  for  fetching  the  turkey  and  chine  from  the 
carrier's,  that  you  fent  me  for  a  prefent  out  of 
the  country. 


An  anecdote. 

Ti  T  Le  Porter,  page  to  Lewis  XIV.  in  the 
1VA«  Memoirs  of  the  French  Court,  informs  us 
that  there  was  an  old  Courtier,  then  living,  who 

had 
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had  rofe  gradually  from  Page  to  the  Queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  to  be  an  afliftant  to  the  Favourite, 
and  ill  time  fupplanted  him;  who,  after  thirty 
years,  and  numberlefs  changes,  wasdifmiffed  with 
an  honourable  penfion,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis, 
The  old  gentleman,  during  a  fevere  illnefs,  con- 
feffed  to  a  Rev.  Court  Chaplain,  with  feeming 
contrition,  the  ways  and  means  he  had  fubmitted 
to,  to  preferve  favour,  and  to  acquire  preferment. 
The  Rev,  Father  having  confidence  in  his  peni- 
tent, freely  acknowledged  the  great  iimilarity  in 
their  proceedings  through  the  courfe  of  their  earth- 
ly progrefs,  though  not  with  equal  fuccefs,  or  he 
had  long  fince  been  Archbifhop;  paffing  at  the 
fame  time  a  modeft  compliment  on  the  venerable 
Courtier's  fuperror  judgment  and  perfeverance. — 
The  Knight  looking  ftedfaftly  on  his  Reverence, 
faid,  •*  from  fuch  fincere  confeffions,  fliall  we  not 
prefume  to  abfolve  each  other,  without  juftly  in- 
curring the  cenfure  of  the  Holy  Romifli  Church/* 
The  good  Prieft's  zeal  not  exceeding  his  know- 
ledge, he  received  with  humility  a  lay  abfolution. 


TH£ 
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THE    INESTIMABLE 

VALUE    OP   TIME. 

•  Tp  VERY  hour  you  live  is  an  hour  given  you  to 
-■-^  prepare  for  dying,  and  to  fave  a  foul.  If 
you  were  but  apprized  of  the  worth  of  your  own 
fouls,  you  would  better  know  the  worth  of  days 
and  hours,  and  of  every  pafling  moment;  for  they 
are  given  to  fecure  your  immortal  intereft,  and 
fave  a  foul  from  everlafting  mifery.  And  you 
would  be  zealous  and  importunate  in  the  prayer 
of  Mofes,  the  man  of  God,  upon  a  meditation  of 
the  Ihortnefs  of  life,  Pf.  xc.  12.  "  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  to  wif- 
dom/'  i.  e.  So  teach  us  to  confider  how  few  and 
uncertain  our  days  are,  that  we  may  be  truly 
wife  in  preparing  for  the  end  of  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vaft  importance  to  be  ever 
ready  for  the  end  of  time,  ready  to  hear  this  aw- 
ful fentencc  confirmed  with  the  oath  of  the  glo- 
rious angel,  that  *  time  fliall  be  no  longer/  The 
terrors  or  the  comforts  of  a  dying-bed  depend 
upon  it:  the  folemn  and  decifive  voice  of  judg- 
ment depends  upon  it ;  the  joys  and  the  forrows  of 
a  long  eternity  depend  upon  it: — Go  now,  care- 
lefs  fmner,  and  in  the  view  of  fuch  things  as  thefe, 

Ff  go 
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go  and  trifle  away  time  as  you  have  done  before ; 
time,  that  invaluable  treafure :  go,  and  venture  the 
lofs  of  your  fouls,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven  and 
your  eternal  happinefs,  in  wafting  away  the  rem- 
nant of  hours  or  moments  of  life.:  but  remember, 
the  awful  voice  of  th^  angel  is  battening  towards 
you,  and  the  found  is  juft  breaking  upon  you^  that 
*  time  fhall  be  no  longer/ 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERIC    THE    GREAT, 
LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 

ONE  time  the  King  rung  his  bell,  but  nobody 
coming,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  found  his  page  fleeping  on  a  chair. 
In  going  to  wake  him,  he  perceived  a  written 
paper  hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  This  excited  his 
curiofity  and  attention;  he  drew  it  out  and  found 
it  to  be  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  wherein 
Ihe  thanked  her  fon  for  his  kind  afliftance,  in  fend- 
ing her  part  of  his  wages;  for  which  heaven  would 
certainly  reward  him,  if  he  continued  his  faithful 
fervice  to  God  and  his  Majefty.  The  King 
walked  foftly  back  to  his  apartment,  fetched  a 
roll  of  ducats,  and  flipped  it  with  the  letter  into 

his 
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his  pocket  again.  Soon  after  he  rung  the  bell  fo 
hard  that  the  page  awoke,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance. *'  Surely  you  have  been  afleep/' faid  the 
King.  The  boy  ftammered  part  of  an  excufe, 
and  part  of  a  confeflion;  and  in  his  confufion^ 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  felt,  with  the 
greateft  furprife,  the  roll  of  ducats.  He  drew  it. 
out,  trembling,  grew  pale,  and  flared  at  the  Mo- 
narch with  tears  ftarting  from  his  eyes,  and  unable 
to  utter  a  fyllable.  *'  What  is  'the  matter?"  faid 
the  King.  *  Alas!  your  Majefty,' fobbed  the  page, 
falling  on  his  knees,  *  my  ruin  is  intended,  I  know 
nothing  of  this  money.*  "  Why,''  faid  the  King, 
*'  whenever  fortune  does  come,  flie  comes  fleep- 
ing — you  mdy  fend  it  to  your  mother,  with  my 
compliments,  and  affure  her,  I  will  provide  for 
you  both."  The  unexpefted  joy  this  gave  the 
page,  is  beyond  defcription* 

This  v^ry  fcene  has  produced  a  comedy,  en- 
titled *  The  Noble  Youth;  by  ProfefTor  Engle. 


UNCERTAINTY  of  FRIENDSHIP. 

LIFE  has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  ot  Friendfliip.     It  is  painful  to  confider 
that  this  fublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or 
F  f  2  deftroyed 
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deftroyed  by  innumerable  caufes,  and  that  tbcr^ 
is  no  human  poffeffion  of  which  the  duration  is 
lefs  certain* 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language^  of 
the  perpetuity  of  Friendfhip,  of  invincible  Con- 
ftancy,  and  unalienable  Kindnefs;  and  fome 
examples  have  been  feen  of  men  who  have  con- 
tinued faithful  to  their  earlieft  choice,  and  whofe 
afiPeflion  has  predominated  over  changes  of  for* 
tune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  thefe  inftances  are  memorable  becaufe  they 
are  rare.  The  Friendftiip  which  is  to  be  prac- 
tifed  or  expefted  by  common  mortals,  muft  take 
its  rife  from  mutual  pleafure,  and  muft  end  when 
the  power  ceafes  of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  which 
the  ardour  of  kindnefs  will  be  abated,  without 
criminal  bafenefs  or  contemptible  inconftancy  on 
either  part.  To  give  pleafure  is  not  always  in  our 
power,  and  little  does  he  know  himfelf,  who  be- 
lieves that  he  can  be  always  able  to  receive  it. 

Thofe  who  would  gladly  pafs  their  days  toge- 
ther, may  be  feparated  by  the  different  courfe  of 
their  affairs;  and  Friendfhip,  like  love,  is  deftroyed 

by 
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by  long  abfence,  though  it  may  be  increafed  by 
fliort  intermiffions.-^What  we  have  miffed  long 
enough  to  want  it,  we  value  more  when  it  is  re- 
gained; but  that  v^hich  has  been  loil  till  it  is  for- 
gotten, will  be  found  at  laft  with  little  gladnefs, 
and  with  Hill  lefs  if  a  fubftitute  has  fupplied  the 
place.  A  man,  deprived  of  the  companion  to 
whom  he  ufed  to  opei.  his  bofom,  and  with  whom 
he  Ihared  the  hours  of  leifure  and  merriment,  feels 
the  day  at  firft  hanging  heavy  on  him;  his  diffi- 
culties opprefs,  and  his  doubts  diftrail  him;  he 
fees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted  grati- 
fication, and  all  is  fadnefs  within  and  folitude 
about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs  never  lalls  long; 
neceffity  produces  expedients,  new  amufements 
are  difcovered,  and  new  converfation  is  admitted. 

No  expeftation  is  more  frequently  difappointed, 
than  that  which  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind  from 
the  profpe£l  of  meeting  an  old  friend,  after  long 
reparation.  We  expeft  the  attraftion  to  be  re- 
vived, and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed;  no  man 
confiders  how 'much  alteration  time  has  made  in 
himfelf,  and  very  few  enquire  what  effefl:  it  has 
had  upon  others.  The  firit  hour  convinces  them, 
that  the  pleafure  which  they  have  formerly  enjoy- 
ed, is  for  ever  at  an  end;  different  fcencs  have 
Made  different  impreffionS;  the  opinions  of  both 

are 
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are  changed,  and  that  fimilitude  of  manners  and 
fentiment  is  loft,  which  confirmed  them  both  in  the 
approbation  of  themfelves. 

Friendftiip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppofition  of 
intereft,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible 
intereft,  which  the  defire  of  wealth  and  greatnefs 
forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thoufand  fecret  and 
flight  competitions,  fcarcely  known  to  the  mind 
upon  which  they  operate.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
man  without  fome  favourite  trifle- which  he  values 
above  greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty 
praife  which  he  cannot  patiently  fafFcr  to  be  fruf- 
frrjed  This  minute  ambition  is  fomcdmes  crofTed 
bcrorc  it  is  knc^wn,  and  :':metimcs  defeated  by 
wanton  petulance;  hut  i  ich  attacks  are  fcldom 
made  without  the  lofs  of  Friendfhip;  for  whoever 
has  once  found  »he  vulnerable  part  will  always  be 
feared,  and  the  refentment  will  burn  on  in  fecret 
of  which  fliame  hinders  the  difcovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  flow  malignity,  which  a  wife 
man  w^ill  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  quiet,  and  a 
good  man  will  rcprefs  as  contrary  to  virtue;  but 
human  happinefs  is  fometimes  violated  by  fome 
more  fudden  Ilrokes. 
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A  difpute  begun  in  jeft,  upon  a  fubjeft  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
,  carelefs  indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire 
of  conqueft^  .till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  op- 
pofition  rankles  into  enmity.  Againll  this  hafty 
mifchief  I  know  not  what  fecurity  can  be  obtained; 
men  will  be  fometimes  furprized  inlo  quarrels, 
and  though  they  might  both  haften  to  reconcili- 
ation, as  foon  as  their  tumult  had  fubfided,  yet 
two  minds  will  be  feldpm  found  together,  which 
can  at  once  fubdue  their  difcontent,  or  immedi- 
ately enjoy  the  fweets  of  peace,  without  remem-. 
bering  the  wounds  of  the  conflift. 

Friendfliip  has  other  enemies.  Sufpicion  is 
always  hardening  the  cautious,  and  difguft  repel- 
ling the  delicate.  Very  flender  differences  will 
fometimes  part  thofe  whom  long  reciprocation  of 

civility  or  beneficence  has  united. Lonelove 

and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  each  other,  and  returned  in  fix  weeks 
cold  and  petulant;  Ranger's  pleafure  was  to  walk 
in  the  fields,  and  Lonelove's  to  fit  in  a  bower; 
each  had  complied  with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and 
each  was  angry  that  compliance  had  been  exafted. 

The  mofl  fatal  difeafe  of  friend/hip  is  gradual 
decay,  or  diflike  hourly  increafed  by  caufcs  too 

flender 
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flendcr.  for  complaint,  and  too  numerous  for 
removal.  Thofe  who  are  angry  may  be  recon- 
ciled; thofe  who  ha^e  been  injured  may  receive, 
a  recompcnce;  but  when  the  defire  of  pleafing» 
and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed,  are  filently  diminifh- 
ed,  the  renovation  of  friendlhip  ishopelefs;  as 
when  the  vital  powers  fink  into  languor,  there  is 
no  longer  any  ufe  of  the  phyGcian. 


A  HYMN. 

OUR  God  is  the  Father  of  all. 
The  Father  of  mercies  and  love  ; 
He  pities  the  works  of  his  hands, 

Though  he  reigns  in  the  heavens  above. 

Not  a  fparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
Without  his  permifEon  and  care; 

From  fuch  a  kind  Father  and  Friend, 
Then  what  have  his  children  to  fear? 

WeVe  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fin. 
It  is  fin  that  difpleafes  our  God; 

When  we  difobey  his  commands, 
Like  a  Father  he  ufes  the  rod. 


ADVICE 
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ADVICE  FROM  A  YOUNG  LADY 

TO   HER. 

FEMALE  ACQUAINTANCE, 

LATELY   MARRIED. 

T  TEAR,  Peggy,  fince  the  fingle  (late 

-■-  -^  You've  left,  and  chofe  yourfelf  amatei 

Since  metamorphos'd  to  a  wife. 

And  blifs  or  woe  infur'd  for  life; 

A  friendly  mufe  the  way  would  fhow. 

To  gain  the  blifs,  and  mifs  the  woe : 

But  firft  of  all  I  muft  fuppofe 

You  ve  with  mature  reflection  chofe; 

And  this  preniis'd,  I  think  you  may 

Here  find  to  married  blifs  the  way. 

Small  is  the  province  of  a  wife, 
And  narrow  is  her  fphere  of  life; 
Within  that  fphere  to  move  aright, 
Should  be  herprincipal  delight; 
To  guide  the  houfe  with,  prudent  care, 
And  properly  to  fpend  and  fpare ; 
To  make  her  hufl^and  blefs  the  day 
He  gave  his  liberty  away; 
To  form  the  infant's  lender  mind; 
Tbefe  are  the  taflis  to  wives  affign'd: 

G  g  Then 
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Then  never  think  domeftic  care 
Beneath  the  province  of  the  faifi 
But  daily  thofe  affairs  infped;, 
That  nought  be  wafted  through  negle£i: 
Be  frugal  plenty  round  you  feen, 
And  always  keep  the  golden  mean. 

Be  always  clean,  but  feldom  fine» 
Let  decent  neatnefs  round  you  fhine: 
If  once  fair  decency  be  fled. 
Love  foon  deferts  the  genial  bed. 

The  early  days  of  wedded  life 
Are  oft  o  ercaft  with  childifh  (trife; 
But  be  it  your  peculiar  care 
To  keep  that  feafoii  bright  and  fair; 
For  then's  the  time,  by  gentle  art, 
To  fix  your  empire  in  his  heart; 
With  kind  obliging  carriage  ftrive 
To  keep  the  lamp  of  love  alive: 
For  fliould  it  through  negleft  expire. 
No  art  again  can  light  the  fire. 

To  charm  his^reafon,  drefs  your  mind, 
Till  love  fliall  be  with  friendlhip  join'd; 
Rais'd  on  that  bafis  'twill  endure, 
From  Time  and  Death  itfelf  fecure. 


Be 
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Be  fure  you  ne'er  for  power  contend, 
Nor  feek  by  tears  to  gain  your  end ; 
Mod  times  thofe  tears  which  cloud  our  eyes, 
From  pride  and  obftinacy  rife : 
Heaven  gave  to  man  fuperior  fway. 
Then  heaven  and  him  at  once  obey. 

Let  fullen  frowns  your  brows  ne'er  cloud,* 
Be  always  cheerful — never  loud: 
Let  trifles  never  difcompofe 
Your  features,  temper,  or  repofe. 

Abroad  for  happinefs  ne'er  roam. 
True  happinefs  confifts  at  home; 
Still  make  your  partner  eafy  there, 
(Man  finds  abroad  fufficient  care) 
If  every  thing  at  home  be  right, 
He'll  always  enter  with  delight; 
Your  converfe  he'll  prefer  to  all 
Thofe  cheats  the  world  do  pleafure  call; 
With  cheerful  chat  his  cares  beguile, 
And  always  meet  him  with  a  fmile. 

Should  paffion  e'er  his  foul  deform, 
Serenely  meet  the  burfting  ftorm; 
Never  in  wordy  war  engage. 
Nor  ever  meet  his  rage  with  rage; 

G  g  2  With 
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With  all  our  fcx's  foft'ning  art, 
Kecall  loft  reafon  to  his  heart ; 
Thus  calm  the  tempeft  in  his  breaft^ 
And  fweetly  foothe  his  fotil  to  reft. 

Be  fure  you  ne'er  arraign  his  fenfe, 
(Few  huft)ands  pardon  that  offence) 
^will  difcord  raife,  difguft  it  breeds. 
And  hatred  certainly  fucceeds; 
Then  (hun,  O  (hun,  the  fatal  ftielf! 
Still  think  him  wifer  than  yourfelf; 
Or  if  you  oiherwife  believe, 
Ne'er  let  him  fuch  a  thought  perceive* 

When  care  invades  your  partner's  heart. 
Bear  you  a  fympathizing  part, 
And  kindly  claim  your  fharc  of  pain. 
And  half  his  troubles  ftill  fuftain : 
From  rifing  morn  till  fetting  night, 
To  fee  hiip  pleas'd,  your  fole  delight. 

But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  you  cry. 
Shall  fhe  pretend, — O  vanity! — 
To  lay  down  rules  for  wedded  life. 
Who  never  was  herfelf  a  wife? 
I  own  you've  ample  caufe  to  chide,. 
And,  blufhing,  jihrow  my  pen  afjde. 

ROB. 
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ROBBERY  OF  TIME. 

WHEN  Diogenes  received  a  vifit  in  his  tub 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  alked, 
according  to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtefy, 
what  petition  he  had  to  offer,  **  I  have  nothing," 
faid  he,  "  to  afk,  but  that  you  would  remove  t^o 
the  other  fide,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting 
the  funfhine,  take  from  me  what  you  cannot 
give  me/' 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  thofe,  who 
have  lefs  power  than  Alexander,  may  with  yet 
more  propriety  apply  to  themfelves.  He  that 
does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do  fometimes 
a  little  harm.  But  if  the  opportunities  of  benefi- 
cence be  denied  by  fortune,  innocence  fliould  at 
leaft  be  vigilantly  preferved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  pafl:  never  re- 
turns, and  that  the  moment  which  is  loft,  is  loft 
for  ever.  Time  therefore  ought,  above  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  invafion;  and 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim  the  power 
of  wafting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This 
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This  ufurpation  is  fo  general,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  year  is  fpcut  by  choice;  fcarcely  any 
thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended,  or  obtained  wbea 
it  is  defired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  in- 
vaders; one  fteals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a 
day;  one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into 
bufinefs,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amufement; 
the  depredation  is  continued  through  a  thoufand 
viciffitudes  of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having 
loft  all,  we  can  lofc  no  more. 

This  wafte  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  wbofe  follow- 
ers linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations,  and 
die  at  lad  with  petitions  in  their  hands.  Thofe 
Vrho  raife  envy  will  eafily  incur  cenfure.  I  know 
noi  whether  ftaiefmen  and  patrons  do  not  fuffer 
more  reproaches  than  they  deferve,  and  may  not 
rather  tliemfelves  complain  that  they  arc  given  up 
a  prey  to  pretenfions  without  merit,  and  to  impor- 
tunity without  (hame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance are  more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the  greater 
number  folicitation  is  its  own  rewaxd:  To  be  feen 
in  good  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with 
men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  frefheft  new^s, 
to  gratify  an  inferior  circle  with  predictions  of  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
a  candidate  for  high  offices,  are  compenfations 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  delay  of  favours, 
\vhich  perhaps  he  that  begs  them  has  hardly  confi- 
dence to  expert 

A  man  confpicuous  in  a  high  flation,  ivho  muU 
tiplies  hope»  that  he  may  multiply  dependants^ 
may  be  confidered  as  a  beaft  of  prey,  juftly 
dreaded,  but  wfily  avoided;  his  den  is  known, 
and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured,  need  not 
approach  it.  The  great  danger  of  the  wafte  of 
time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths,  who  are  not 
refilled,  becaufe  they  are  not  feared,  and  who 
work  on  with  unheeded  mifchiefs,  and  invifible 
encroachments* 

He,  whofe  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  no- 
tice of  mankind,  muft  give  up  himfelf  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of  thofe 
that  furround  him.  Every  man  who  is  fick  of 
himfelf,  will  fly  to  him  for  relief;  he  that  wants  to 
fpeak  will  require  him  to  hear;  and  he  that  wants 
to  hear  will  expeft  him  to  fpeak.  Hour  pafles 
after  hour,  the  noon  fucceeds  to  morning,  and  the 
evening  to  noon,  while  a  thoufand  objeSs  arc 
forced  upon  his  attention,  which  he  rejefts  as  faft 
as  they  are  offered,  but  which  the  cuftom  of  the 

world 
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world  requires  to  be  received  with  appearance  of 
regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindnefs  of  others,  we  muft 
endure  their  follies ;  he,   who   cannot   perfuade 
himfelf  to  withdraw  from  fociety,  muft  be  content 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants; to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments 
which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  confulter,  who  afks 
advice  which  he  never  takes;  to  the  boafter,  who 
blufters  only  to  be  praifed;  to   the  complainer, 
who  whines  only  to  be  pitied;  to  the  proje6lor, 
whofe  happinefs  is  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
expeftations  which  all  but  himfelf  know  to  be  vain ; 
to  the  ceconomift,  who  tells  of  bargains  and  fet- 
tlements;  to  the  politician,  who.prediQs  the  fate 
of  battles,  and  breach  of  alliances;  to  the  ufurer, 
who  compares  the  different  funds;  and  to  the  talk- 
er, who  talks  only  becaufe  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

To  put  every  man  in  pofTeflion  of  his  own  time, 
and  refcue  the  day  from  this  fucceffion  of  ufurpers, 
is  beyond  my  power  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet, 
perhaps,  fome  flop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
perfecution,  if  all  would  ferioufly  refleO:,  that 
whoever  pays  a  vifit  that  is  not  defired,  or  talks 
longer  than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty 

of 
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of  an  injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes 
away  that  which  he  cannot  give. 


ON    THE 

GENERAL  CRUELTY  of  SCHOOLS. 

POVERTY,  or  covetoufnefs,  I  have  obferved 
to  be  the  two  motives  with  men  to  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  a  fchool :  from  the  laft  nothing 
good  can  come,  the  motive  is  bad :  from  the  firft 
we  may  expeft  fomething:  hunger  foftens  brutes; 
tut  a  peculiar  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  man.  If  he  is  hafty  and  irafcible,  it 
will  vent  itfelf  in  beating  and  cruelty  to  the  chil- 
dren; if  mild  and  gentle,  it  will  be  alluring  and 
irrefiftibly  perfuafive.  An  Apoftle  hath  faid, 
"  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath:" 
but  how  niany  children,  in  contempt  of  this  pre- 
cept, are  provoked  to  wrath  by  the  wanton  cruel- 
ties of  mailers !  Many  an  amiable  difpofition  has 
been  ruined  by  unhappily  falling  under  fuch  hands. 
Why  is  it  that  our  univerfities  fend  us  back  fo 
few  bright  men  ?  The  caufe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
is  in  our  fchools.  Young  men,  glad  that  they  are 
efcaped  from  flavfery  and  the  la(h,  to  a  land  of 
liberty,  think  they  can  never  enjoy  it  enough; 
Hh  and 
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and  finding  the  college  exercife  trifling,  and  that 
little  time  is  required  to  perform  it,  the  reft  is  de- 
voted to  pleafure,  and  fuch  pleafure  too  that  often 
ftupifies  the  fchalac^  and  leaves  what  the  chemiAs 
call  a  caput  mortuum^  a  lump  of  dulnefs. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  beard  lament 
the  prefent  infenfible  method  of  matters,  thought 
he  had  found  out  a  proper  place  for  a;i  only  child 
at  what  is  called  a  private  fchool,  that  is,  by  the 
bye,  only  ia  more  crafty  method  to  pick  your 
pocket;  but  he  found  himfelf  miferably  deceived. 
I  was  at  his  houfe  when  what  I  am  going  to  relate 
happened.  One  Silex,  I  believe,  a  Welch  par- 
fon,  fet  up  fome  years  fince  fuch  a  fchooi  as  tUsv 
craftily  giving  out  that  he  would  take  but  a  lew, 
but  would  have  his  price.  My  friend  was  caught 
in  the  deception :  he  fent  his  fon^  unfufpefting  any 
feverity,  much  lefs  cruelty,  Tbe  boy  was  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  and  very  ready  at  learning; 
but  it  happened  once,  after  his  return  from  home 
fome  four  or  five  days,  doubtleft  with  thoughts 
uncollefted  for  fchool  exercife  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
that  he  mifled  a  word  in  conftruing  his  leflbn. 
The  fault  was  unpardonable;  he  was  beat  upon 
bis  head,  his  money  taken  from  him,  and,  korren^ 
dum  diBu!  he  was  told  that  he  ftould  be  confined 
to  the  fchool-roora  three  days  without  viftuals, 

and 


and  at  the  end  be  feverely  flogged.  What  man, 
ainder  fuch  circumftances,  would  not  meditate  an 
^fcape?  muth  more  then  a  boy,  not  eleven  years 
old.  He  bore,  however,  with  patience,  the  firft 
day's  confinement,  though  viftuals  were  brought, 
to  him,  but  as  it  were  by  ftealth.  The  manner 
of  this  conveyance  confirmed  him  that  he  muft 
undergo  the  punifhment.  Into  what  an  agony 
muft  fuch  a  child  be  thrown  by  fuch  cruel  treat- 
ment? Fear  is  a  dreadful  painter.  The  images 
it  draws  in  the  mind  are  horrible ;  but  fome  of  his 
fchoolfellows,  commiferating  his  cafe,  perfuaded 
bim  to  attempt  his  efcape.  The  undertaking  was 
arduous,  yet  the  next  morning  he  fet  out,  and 
though  he  had  near  thirty  miles  to  travel,  he  was 
at  home  by  dinner;  fuch  was  the  fwiftnefs  fear 
gave  to  his  feet.  But  what  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  did 
i  there  behold !  the  fudden  furprize  by  the  child's 
return,  the  fear  left  he  (hould  have  overheated  his 
blood,  and  a  multitude  of  mifgiving  thoughts,  had 
very  near  been  too  much  for  the  parents. 

My  blood,  I  confefs,  boiled  againft  the  wretch 
that  had  thus  wantonly  fported  in  cruelty,  which 
might  have  turned  out  fatal  to  a  family,  and  im- 
bittered  the  reft  of  their  days:  but  mailers  make 
light  of  thefe  things,  and  tell  them  with  glee  and 
pleafure  over  their  pipes  and  bottles.  It  is  high 
H  h  2  time 
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time  for  authority  to  intcrpofe.  Apprentice  en- 
joy its  protefiion ;  for  it  is  forbid  naafters  to  ufe 
any  cruelty  with  them.  Why  then  fhould  it  not 
interpofcy  and  lay  its  commands  on  fchoolmafters  ? 
Why  muft  children,  lefs  able  to  bear  fe\perity,  be 
unmercifully  expofed  to  it?  Colleges  have  vifitors, 
and  alfo  many  other  inftitutions  to  regulate  abufes* 
Let  vifitors  then  be  appointed  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  to  be  a  check  upon  fchool mailers.  It 
would  be  money  wifely  difburfed,  no  matter  for 
men  of  learning;  honed  and  humane  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  The  end  of  their  ofiBce  is  only  to  be  a  check 
upon  their  mafters.  The  will  of  man  unchecked 
naturally  grows  imperious.  How  comes  it  topafs 
that  we  have  been  wife  enough  to  lay  reftraints 
on  each  other  in  every  other  affair  of  life,  and  yet 
iiave  neglefled  to  place  a  watch  upon  fchool- 
mafters?  Talk  with  men  who  have  either  paffed 
through  a  public  or  private  fchool,  and  you  will 
not  hear  one  in  three  fpeak  well  of  the  matter's 
humanity.  Many  fchools  are  more  terrifying  to 
children  than  prifons  to  men. 


The 
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The  following  elegant  Lines  were  written  on  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  MOORE  MEREDITH,  Vice^MaJler 
of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
SoAME,  Student  of  that  College,  and  fxed  upon 
the  Pall  of  the  deceafed,  according  to  the  cujlom  of 
that  Society. 

SONS  of  the  world,  who  view  with  fcornful  eyes 
The  grave  in  which  fequefter'd  fcience  lies; 
Who  mock  the  ftudent's  toils,  or  mark  them  not, 
Or  deem  he  labours  but  to  be  forgot ; 
Exifts  a  while  within  the  cloifter's  gloom, 
Then  finks  unheeded  to  an  humble  tomb! 
Come,  ye  who  proudly  fcorn  the  pedant's  boaft, 
Here  weep  the  talents  which  you  honour  moil! 
Know  that  there  fleeps  on  this  lamented  bier 
All  that  might  well  have  grac'd  your  gayer  fphere; 
Wit,  that  to  dulnefs  only  gave  offence, 
And  learning's  ftore  fubfervient  ftill  to  fenfe; ' 
The  fportive  fancy,  and  the  humourous  vein. 
Which  numbers  imitate,  but  few  attain; 
Quick  to  conceive,  and  ready  to  exprefs 
The  clear  conception  in  its  happieft  drefs; 
Fire,  that  with  fevefity  winters  fnow  could  wage 
Succefsful  war,  and  melt  the  froft  of  age. 
Mourn  him,  ye  gay,  for  you  had  fure  approv'd 
Whom  Yorick  honoured,  and  Eugenius*  lov'd; 

♦  Sterne  and  Hall,  both  of  Jefus  College,  iiid  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  Meredith. 
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Refiife  the  decent  tribute,  if  you  can, 

Due  to  the  Wit,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Man! 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    PRINCE    OF    ORANGE. 

SOME  months  fince,  while  the  Prince  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz  was  on  a  vifit  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  he  took  him  to  Scheveling,  to  fee  the 
departure  of  the  veflels  and  boats  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  (efteemed  a  fine  fight  in  Holland)  and  on- 
which  occafion  the  feamen  and  crews  generally  vie 
with  each  other  in  parade  and  dexterity.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  {landing  near  the  water's  edge, 
as  the  veflels  were  about  hoifting  fail,  a  boy  on 
board  one  of  the  veflels,  eager  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  in  the  eye  of  the  Prince,  by  exhibiting  fome 
feats  of  aClivity,  unfortunately  fell  overboard,  and 
was  drowned:  at  fight  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  inltantly  jumped  into  the  water,  with  a 
generous  view  of  faving  him,  and  was  in  the  great- 
eft  danger  of  being  drowned,  by  a  wave  rolling 
over  him;  but  having  been  with  difficulty  refcued 
from  the  peril,  fome  of  his  attendants  afked  him 
why  he  hazarded  himfelf,  whofe  life  was  fo  valua- 
ble to  the  public.  When  he  declared,  in  the  moft 
humane  and  afFeftionate  terms,  that  at  th€  inflant 
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the  boy  fell  in,  he  forgot  his  confequence,  his  phi- 
lanthropy over-ruling,  and  felt  himfelf  equally 
interefted  to  fave  him,  as  if  be  had  been  his  bro- 
ther, A  fpeech  not  only  expreflive  of  his  exalted 
foul,  but  worthy  the  defcendant  of  fuch  illuftrious 
anceftors*  Further,  the  Prince,  as  a  proof  of  his 
noble  humanity,  fettled  a  handfome  penfion  on 
the  parents  of  the  boy,  who  loft  his  life  in  a  laud- 
able, though  hazardous  endeavour,  to  encreafe 

the  entertainment  of  his  Prince, 

■m 

An  anecdote. 

JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
when  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  Kin^  ' James  IL  He  was  apt  to  comply 
in  every  thing  that  be  thought  might  be  accept- 
able; for  he  went  with  the  King  to  mafs,  and 
kneeled  at  it;  and  being  looked  upon  as  indifferent 
to  all  religions,  the  Priefts  made  an  attack  upon 
him.  He  heard  them  gravely  arguing  for  tran- 
fubftantiation.  He  told  them,  **  he  was  willing  to 
receive  inftruQion : — he  had  taken  much  pains  to 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  in  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  it  muft  not  be  an 
ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  him 
believe,  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made 
God  age^in/' 

A 


•      # 

A  GAMING  ANECDOTE. 

A  Very  refpeQable  gentleman,  who  had  an 
averfion  to  cards,  that  he  might  not  be 
deemed  unfafhionable  in  a  family  where  he  often 
vifited,  and  public  days  for  play  were  fet  apart, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  to  play  deep; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  generally  to  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  After  fome  years  of  intimacy,  the  mafter  of . 
the  family  took  him  afide  one  day,  anc\  imparted 
to  him  the  melancholy  fecret,  that  his  affairs  were 
in  a  moft  embarraffed  Itate.  The  gentleman  ex- 
prefled  his  concern  at  his  friend's  diftrefs,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  defpair.  On  his  return  home, 
he  opened  a  private  drawer  in  his  bureau,  in  which 
he  had  nightly  depofited  hi$  winning?  at  the  card 
tables  in  his  friend's  houfe,  and  the  next  day  he 
infilled  on  refunding  the  fum  this  inconfiderate 
man  and  his  family  had  loft.  It  was  fufficient  to 
give  a  turn  to  his  affairs,  and  to  fave  his  friend 
from  inftant  imprifonment;  buthereftored  it  only 
on  this  condition,  that  they  fliould  never  play  at 
cards  again. 


FINIS. 
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